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Olive Thomas, one of 
the beauties in 
“The Follies 
of 1915.” 
Photograph 


by White, 
New York 
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Channing Pollock and his collaborator 
Rennold Wolf, at Atlantic City, 


during rehearsals. 
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THE STORY OF HOW . THIS 
YEAR’S EXAMPLE OF A RE- 
MARKABLE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTION WAS PUT TOGETHER 














By Channing Pollock 


Who, with his collaborator Rennold Wolf, wrote 


and rewrote and rewrote ‘‘The Follies of 1915’’ 


This article was written to scare little 
boys who want to be authors. It is a 
pertly personal account of a purely per- 
sonal experience. If you don’t like per- 
sonalities—move on!—THE AUTHOR. 


iF) EN” WOLF always wanted to 
| R “do” a Follies. 

JH! Years ago, when we were 
working on our first collaboration, ““The 
Red Widow,” my partner in crime con- 
fided in me that his two great ambitions 
were to catch a muskallonge and to write 
a revue for “Flo” Ziegfeld. 








In the late spring of 1911, we en- 
countered this justly celebrated impre- 
sario on Broadway. He was carrying 
half a dozen sheets of typewriter paper. 
“The book of The Follies,” he explained. 

“You see,” said Mr. Wolf, “how sim- 
ple it is. A few quiet days by the sea, 
a few scribbled pages of wit and humor, 
and then nothing to do but bank your 
royalties. Some time we must write 


the book of The Follies.” 
Shortly afterward we ran into Julian 
Mitchell. The equally justly celebrated 
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which became his pet. 





THE ARTICLE WAS WRITTEN, 
SO MR. POLLOCK SAYS IN A 
NOTE; TO SCARE LITTLE BOYS 
WHO WANT TO BE AUTHORS 


stage director of The Follies wore the 
look of a Christian Martyr. “Went 
into rehearsal yesterday,” he re- 
marked. “The old story. No mate- 
rial. My hands are tied.” 

We felt sorry for Julian Mitchell, and 
sorrier still for Harry B. Smith. If the 
librettist only knew how soon we were 
going to show him up! Smith always 
had been very nice to us, and it seemed 
a little unkind to dash off a revue that 
would make his look cheap and shabby, 
but the impulse was growing upon us, 
and if we yielded, could we be blamed? 

; When The Follies was produced that 
year, “Ren” wrote, in The Morning Tel- 
egraph, that “as usual, the book was 
conspicuous by its absence,” intimating, 
in the following paragraph, that if the 
author had got two dollars for his work, 
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“ Flo” Ziegfeld at Atlantic City, with the “‘ Teddy” bear 


the Follies 
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Edith 
Whitney 
in one of 
the striking 
costumes. 
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he was obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 

Harry B. Smith passed us on the 
street the next day, and we thought there 
was bitterness in his smile. We know 
now that it was pity. 

“Ren” Wolf and I were doomed. 
That very night we sketched a short 
scenario of the book we were to write, 
and for four years, whenever we had an 
idea that seemed particularly scintillant, 
we jotted it down against Der Tag. Our 
Follies wasn’t going to be a riot of dis- 
connected scenes, set in anywhere and 
leading nowhere. It was to be an or- 
derly procession of whimsical fancies, 
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starting from a definite theme, march- 
ing toward a predetermined objective, 
and taking two hours to pass a given 
point. We were going to be witty, and 
satirical, and as funny as it was possible 
to be without littering up the theater 
aisles with prostrate spectators in con- 
vulsions of merriment. 

Germany, at the outbreak of the war, 
was not more prepared than we when 
“Flo” Ziegfeld sent for us last Febru- 
ary. He had been pleased with the time- 
table scene in our musical comedy, “The 
Beauty Shop,” and thought that if we 
could spread something like that over 
an entire libretto, we were the logical 
candidates to “do” The Follies of 1915. 
Only two days before, “Ren” and I had 
agreed that this time-table scene was the 
sort of inspiration that came once in a 
lifetime, but we hastened to assure our 
interrogator that anything less than the 
time-table scene would be so far below 
our average as to find an early grave 
in the nearest waste-basket. In conse- 
quence of which, we were hired to write 
The Follies, thus establishing the fact 
that everything comes to him who waits, 
if, instead of waiting, he goes after it. 

Ziegfeld mentioned that he had a 
few ideas of his own, and instantly dis- 
patched his secretary and two bellboys 
to bring ’em in. The “few ideas” were 
tied up in rope, and weighed about three 
hundred pounds. The principal reason 
for the antonymity of Failure and Fol- 
lies is that this manager devotes his life 
to the annual revue that bears his name. 
He works while you sleep. An hour 
after the premiére of one production 
he is thinking of the next. No almanac 
joke, leading editorial, newspaper car- 
toon, decorative cover or clever adver- 
tisement escapes him. Everything is 
filed away. The biggest laugh in The 
Follies of 1914—a highwayman com- 
manding September Morn “Hands up!” 
—was a postcard hanging in a shop win- 
dow in Omaha. One day, during re- 


hearsals of the current show, I reported 
the picture of a bathing girl clinging to 
a bell-buoy that had appeared outside 
a periodical issued that morning. Zieg- 
feld heard me through, and then re- 
marked: “The property man has been 
working on that since eight o’clock!” 
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We harvested the season’s crop of 
suggestions, and met Gene Buck. Gene 
is a young fellow who graduated from a 
Jesuit College, became an illustrator, 
turned his hand to popular songs, and 
finally landed as handy man around 
The Follies. In the past few years I 
don’t suppose Gene has ever been more 
than nine feet away from Ziegfeld. He 
attends every performance of every- 
thing, and advises with equal skill as to 
wigs, librettos, tights, chorus girls, 
music and the out-of-town opening. 
“Flo” said that “Hamlet” without 
Hamlet would be a perfect and complete 
thing compared to a Follies without 
Gene Buck. So, on the fifth of March, 
Gene and “Ren” and I got together in 
my study, smoked innumerable pipes, 
cigars -and_ cigarettes, threshed out 
everybody’s ideas, respected Darwin by 
letting the fittest survive, and finally 
produced a schedule of twenty scenes. 
This schedule, with notes and descrip- 
tion, filled nearly fifty pages—more than 
are required for the entire libretto as 
it stands now—and contained enough 
material for all the musical revues that 
will be produced between the coming 
autumn and the Millenium. Not one 
scene of the twenty was ever put into 
rehearsal. 

Ziegfeld telephoned us nine times dur- 
ing the evening. We got used to that. 
The furniture in the Ziegfeld apartment 
consists principally of telephones. 
There are hotel telephones, and private 
telephones, and extra private telephones, 
the numbers of which, somehow, get to 
be known and are changed about once 
a month. Every time “Flo” has an idea 
—which is thrice every five minutes— 
he telephones some one about it. Zieg- 
feld telephones from bed, from the 
bath-tub, while being shaved, and when 
he talks in his sleep. He has called me 
up at four o’clock in the morning to 
inquire what I was doing. His tele- 
phone bills—in all sSeriousness—have 
been as high as three hundred dollars a 
month. It serves him right. 

That night, or rather the next morn- 
ing at one, we carried our schedule 
down to the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic, 
on the roof of the New Amsterdam, 
and read it aloud, in opposition to a 
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Sache 


Kay Laurell, who is proud of being “more stunning in a bath towel 


than most women in a gown from Lucille’s. 


colored orchestra and forty young women who 

were declaring harmoniously that they wanted 

some one to make a fuss over them. The manage- > 
ment was enthusiastic. Would we come to his apart- \ 


ment at ten for a general conference? 
We would, and did. At that conference 
there were present, besides the original 
quartette, Louis Hirsch and David 
Stamper, composers ; a scene-builder ; a 
property man; the inventor of a device 


Gene Buck, one 

of the most tire- 

less and prolific 

of the confréres who 

produced “The Follies 
of 1915.” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 








“So much of chorus loveliness is the glory that was 
grease-paint ‘and the grandeur that was rouge. 


an . . . The girls worked, cheerfully, patiently, un- 
& un 


complainingly, with smiles on their lips, and the 
most amazing ¢é5- 
prit de corps. 





Olive Thomas. 


Clare Bertrand : 


Four of the members of the 
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“We talk of the ‘gameness’ 
of soldiers and sailors, but 
the ‘gameness’ of a first night 
surpasses all other courage 
and makes one forget the 
vanities, the jealousies, the 
vulgarities of the ‘profession’ 
in admiration of its unfailing 
grit.” 


Photographs by White, New York 
chorus in this year’s Follies. 


Margaret St. Claire. 


—_— x 
Gladys Feldman. 
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for moving people about the air on wires 
—for which device, by the way, the 
management, with characteristic prodi- 
gality, was to pay a royalty of five hun- 
dred dollars a week ; and Joseph Urban, 
of Vienna, a great artist and a gentle- 
man, who had won his spurs in this 
country by painting “The Garden of 
Paradise.” 

While we were asleep, Urbau and 
Ziegfeld had conferred, and “Flo” had 
accepted designs of a dozen scenes that 
were not in our schedule. They were in- 
serted, and we were pledged to write a 
few pages of hilariously comic dialogue 
to fit them. Once, when I worked for 
fifteen dollars a week on The Dramatic 
Mirror, I was given a stack of miscel- 
laneous pictures with instructions to in- 
vent jokes to go under them. That was 
child’s play in comparison with writing 
comedy to match scenery. It was not 
only that these settings didn’t belong 
with our scheme of things, and that we 
still were determined upon that “orderly 
procession.” We had started with the 
idea of Rip Van Winkle, just awakened 
after oversleeping a century, and finding 
everything strangely familiar in New 
York. We didn’t quite see how we were 
to get Rip into a submarine, and then 
into an aéroplane, but that wasn’t im- 
portant. The submarine was about ten 
feet long. Bert Williams and Leon Er- 
rol were to play a comedy scene in, it. 
There wasn’t room for either to sit up 
straight, or to move, and both were to 
be in the dark, behind several pieces of 
gauze, twenty feet back of the foot- 
lights. How to make them screamingly 
funny under these circumstances was 
a problem only solved, after we had 
submitted thirteen versions of the inci- 
dent, by taking the two comedians out 
of the vessel and substituting a plot. 
That plot, inserted five days after the 
opening in Atlantic City, reached town 
with the submarine in the first scene of 
the revue, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge, still starts The Follies of 1915. 

The Zeppelin, painted and set up, a 
thing of beauty and extravagance, re- 
hearsed, rewritten and rehearsed a 
dozen times, always in the face of loud 
protests from Bert Williams, who 


didn’t enjoy being suspended in midair, 
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finally was discarded without ever hav- 
ing been seen by the public. This also 
happened to a Roman Bath, with a tank 
of real water sunk in the stage, on 
account of which we were instructed 
to write a part for Annette Kellermann. 
Miss Kellermann herself supplies the 
only parts necessary to her success, and 
since, after one performance, the Roman 
Bath, stripped of its tank, became an 
Oriental Harem, or Elysium, or some- 
thing, the aquatic Annette, had she re- 
mained with us, would have been forced 
to finish her dives upon a solid plank 
floor. Some years ago The 
Follies was to have included an elaborate 
representation of a ferryboat. That 
scene was never set up, and now other 
scenes discarded in the same way are 
spoken of as having been “put on the 
ferry.” 

Conferring came to be the business of 
our lives. We conferred at any hour 
after midnight, and everywhere except 
in our studies. There was no time to 
write, and when we did write, the en- 
gagement of a new comedian, or an un- 
expected twist in world affairs, com- 
pelled us to rewrite all we had written. 
“Ren’s” ambition had been to write a 
book! We wrote one the size of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, and then tore it up 
and turned out the equivalent of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. We wrote a 
library and produced a pamphlet. Ev- 
erybody suggested things that everybody 
liked, and before we'd got them half 
done, everybody had forgotten them 
and thought of something else. There 
was W. C. Fields, the juggler, engaged, 
at the last minute, to do his specialty 
with a pool table. We were told Mr. 
Fields couldn’t speak a line, but he had 
been promised a part, and we must pro- 
vide one that would be silent but side- 
splitting. On his account, all the dia- 
logue was taken out of a bit satirizing 
the smoky atmosphere, the scant danc- 
ing space, the wai'ers and the coat-room 
boys of the cheap -abarets, and the pool 
table was put in its place. Only four 
speeches survive of the hundreds we 
sweated over at various times, but the 
pool specialty is a great hit, and The 
Follies seems none the emptier for the 
fullness of our waste-basket. 
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I have said we began with the idea of rousing Julian Mitchell 
Rip, who had gone to sleep waiting for a train — 

onthe Erie. Rip’s first encounter upon his re- 

turn to town was to have been with a belt-line 

horse-car, whose conductor had forgotten | 

its destination, whose passengers had grown | yy 

old since starting, and whose steed was rec= © Pp rycie, 

ognized as having once belonged to the Van 

Winkles. Ziegfeld liked this bit of burlesque 

better than anything else in our first schedule, 

but somewhere, somehow, in the primary 

hustle and bustle, it disappeared. I don’t remem- 

ber what happened to it—only that one morning 

it was among the missing. The apartment-house, 

in which Bert Williams is hall-boy, and which now 

provokes more laughter than any other episode in the 

piece, was devised so that Rip, seeking to learn who 

paid the rent for Mrs. Rip Van Winkle, might dis- 

cover that no one had, and that he owed thousands 


Photograph by White, New York . 
dressing-room at the New Amsterdam during one of “those innumerable changes.” 
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ate to Vernon 
Castle as. to Rip 
Van Winkle. Sic 
transit! The Fol- 
lies has got along 
for years without 
an “orderly proces- 
sion,” and without 
an “orderly proces- 
‘sion” it is now 
packing the New 
Amsterdam. 

With the practi- 
cal elimination of 
Rip, and the shifting 
about of scenes so 
that, according to 
Biblical injunction, 
the last was first and 
the first last, all pur- 
pose and continuity 
vanished from The 
Follies. After we had 
opened in Atlantic City, 
some one sug- 
gested begin- 
ning with the 
submarine 
which had 
been a failure 
as a comic in- 
cident, and 
it occurred 
to me to 













































stick in a 
Photograph man in 
roy Ta search of 
ae tre 
Ina Claire 
in the song, 
“Marie-Odile.” 


“That song wes 
our pride and joy. 


of dollars for milk and newspapers. 
Rip was to have been the compére of 
the Parisian revue, a comic Greek 
chorus making humorous comment 
upon our “orderly procession.” <A 
wonderful landscape in the Catskills 
was painted for him, and twenty fanciful 
dwarfs were costumed for him, but 
Leon Errol didn’t want to wear whisk- 
érs, and so all that remains is the Cats- 
kills, and a bowling pantomime, and a few 


lines of conversation almost as appropri- The Christmas- 
























an unspoiled woman. The idea met 
with favor, and lo, greatly to the sur- 
prise of everyone, once more we had 
a plot. Meanwhile, Ina Claire had been 
engaged as prima donna, and we had 
written in a part for her, including a 
burlesque of ‘‘Trilby,’ which had noth- 
ing to do with Rip Van Winkle, but af- 
forded Miss Claire a chance to con- 
tribute her imitations. The imitations 
weren’t a success, and out came “Tril- 
by.” Bryan very kindly resigned, 
and that gave us something to work 
upon. We abandoned satire, and the 
unities, and began trying to recollect 
“gags.” The authorship of The Follies 
is a memory contest. Whoever remem- 
bers the greatest number of jokes, for- 
gotten by everyone else, ultimately be- 
comes the author. Very ultimately! 
Through weeks of conferring, and 
making out new schedules totally unlike 
all the other schedules that had preceded 
them, and writing songs that no one 
ever was to read, 4 much less _ sing, 
and scenes that were to be rewrit- 
ten twenty times before 
they met re- quirements, 
we came to know the 
impossibility of providing 
anything like a libretto for 
The Follies, and the sheer 












idiocy of prepar- 
ing: a modern re- 
vue be- fore you 

hearsals 


beginre- Aa 


of it! Weary 
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tree Girls in The Follies. 
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Photograph by 
White, 
New York 


and worn 
and dis- 
couraged, 
we re- 
ported 
for the 
first re- 
hearsal. 
Julian 
Mitchell 
had» con- 
sented to 
stage the per- 
formance, ard 
following a con- 


\ = 
' 





ference the ia : 
night ies 9 
before, wr d 
we turn Leon Errol. 


over to him the whimsical fancies, the 
wit and irony with which we had pur- 
posed showing up Harry B. Smith. To 
a mutual friend, forty-eight hours later, 

















Julian con- , fided: “Went into re- 
hearsal \& yesterday. The old 
story. No material. My hands 
are tied.” That first re- 
hearsal was quite a social 
affair. At least half the 
principals hadn’t been en- 
gaged yet, —they were to be 
secured later, and roles 
written for them,— 
but the old-timers 
were fresh from 
tr umphs on 
the Coast 
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“A Roman bath with a tank of real water su 
in the stage.” 


with The Follies of 1914, and 
in high good humor. They 
received their parts, and 
went off into corners to read 
them, returning in the throes 
of melancholy. Never 
before had I known comedy 
to have so saddening an effect. 
For popularity, “Ren” and I 
ran a dead heat with Benedict 
Arnold. Within the next half 
hour, each one had rewritten his 
part, without respect to anyone else, 
and things looked brighter. Thirty 
people came to us with suggestions. 
One chorus man had an idea for a plot, 
based upon the Eastern legend of the 


King, to be cured by wearing the shirt ° 


of an entirely happy man, for whom the 
courtiers finally found a happy man, 
but he had no shirt. 

“I’m afraid the shirt wouldn’t get 
past Anthony Comstock,” said “Ren” 
Wolf. “Now, if it had been a union 
suit !” 

For the same happy period through 
which Paul poured forth his passion to 
the Princess, we rehearsed blindly, 
madly. Never before was such a hive 













Joseph Urban, “‘a 


great artist and a gentleman,” who painted the scenery. 


of activity as the New Amsterdam. The 
chorus rehearsed on the stage, while 
mermaids on those five-hundred-dollar 
wires maneuvered above their heads. 
Composers hammered pianos, while 
principals rehearsed songs in dressing- 
rooms. Comedians rehearsed dialogue 
on the roof, while around them dancers 
pirouetted before mirrors, to the coun- 
terpoint of music played for rehearsals 
of the Midnight Frolic, and “Ren”.and 
I toiled over lyrics in the balcony. Did - 
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Channing Pollock 
at work on “The Follies of 1915.” 


you ever try to write a song in one 
meter while a near-by piano was bang- 
ing out a song in another? The juvenile 
exercise of “patting your head and rub- 
bing your belly” is nothing in compari- 
son. Sometimes we ate, and occasion- 
ally we slept, and once, it seems to me, 
we both were shaved. In years 
of this sort of thing I have discovered 
why the first rounds of the ladder are 
so much easier than the last. It is 
because, after he reaches a certain point 
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“The Zeppelin, painted and set up, a thing of 
beauty and extravagance.” This scene was 
never shown to the public. 


of prosperity, a man must be 
shaved. In the fever of mod- 
ern life, every worker is use- 
ful in inverse proportion to 
his need of a barber. 
Tired and sweaty and 
red-eyed, attired in practice 
costumes consisting of pa- 
jamas or knickerbockers or 
bloomers, or improvised by 
pinning up or taking off a skirt, 
the chorus suggested anything 
rather than an assemblage of care- 
fully selected beauties. So much of 
chorus loveliness is the glory that was 
grease-paint and the grandeur that was 
rouge. But the girls worked, cheer- 
fully, patiently, uncomplainingly, with 
smiles on their lips, and the most amaz- 
ing esprit de corps. In odd moments, 
we amused ourselves by picking out 
especially interesting types. There was 
Kay Laurell, noted for her La Patrie 
in the Midnight Frolic and to be noted 
for her Girl on the Wall in the current 
Follies, proud of being more stunning 
in a bath towel than most women in a 
frock from Lucille’s. There was a 
stupid girl, who did everything wrong, 
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but with grim, businesslike determina- 
tion ; and a girl utterly without sense of 
rhythm, who lost step and count the in- 
stant she closed her eyes; and another 
girl whose face was never in repose, 
who was always laughing and happy. 
Afterward, we learned that this young 
woman was “just crazy about the work, 
and would do it for nothing.” She and 
another girl motored 

back from Atlantic City 

with two Princeton 

boys who had sold 

their books to buy 

gasoline. They dined 

on crackers, and 

started off merrily 

without a single 

spare shoe, 

with ten 

gallons of 

fuel, and 

n.ot- a 

penny to 

buy more 

when that’ 

was gone. 

What price 

Quartier 

Latin? 

Another 

Sag 

deserted 

by her 

husband, 


Photograph by Otto Sarony Company, New York. 


ization as The Follies. 
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had a baby—a beautiful boy, eight 
years old, who sat through rehearsals 
alone in the orchestra. He was the only 
spectator, admitted by special dispensa- 
tion from “‘Fio” Ziegfeld. 

The chief novelty in The Follies of 
1915 is a skit in which Ed Wynn, as a 
motion-picture director, shouts instruc- 
tions to performers on the screen. This 
required the taking of a motion picture, 
and everyone concerned—about thirty, 
principals and chorus—was called to 
be ready at the New Amsterdam at- 
seven-thirty A. M. fora trip to the studio 
in Fort Lee. Seven-thirty proved a 
bitter pill, even to so devoted an organ- 
Going to bed, 
of course, was impossible. What is 

the use of going to bed when 
one must get up in the middle 
of the night? The Midnight 
Frolic helped some, leaving 
only four hours to be killed 
between love and duty, but 
even with that aid, only one 
> girl reported at the hour 
specified. Hers was a 
thrilling story, too: 

When she appeared 

> in the lobby of her 

»\ hotel at seven, the 

N clerk had wanted 

%, to summon a 

physician, 


Photograph (in circle) by Rem Studio, New York. 


Anna Pennington, who began as a chorus girl in the Pollock-Wolf musical comed), “The Red Widow,” and is 
one of the best paid principals in their Follies of 1915; in the circle, Dave Stamper, one of the composers. 
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for he felt certain that she had gone 
mad. 

Gene Buck arrived shortly after eight, 
expressing surprise at having found the 
subway running. Dave Stamper was 
astonished, too ; he had thought it would 
still be dark. “Lou” Hirsch, when he 
saw Broadway, declared that he never 
had realized how many people stayed 
up all night in New York! Shortly 
after nine, we embarked in a huge 
sight-seeing automobile, sleepy and 
bedraggled, but with that cheerful 


camaraderie, that honest democracy, ° 


which is the most admirable thing about 
The Follies. Fort Lee, with its match- 
lessly bad roads, hove in sight shortly 
after ten, and by eleven the girls were 
in their tights and ballet skirts. Back 
into the automobile they piled, silk-clad 
legs sticking out in every direction, 
throats bare to the breeze, and off to 
look for a “battlefield.” Surely, I 
thought, never before had such a sight 
been witnessed in peaceful Fort Lee. 
There were cottages on the edge of the 
“battlefield,” and old folks hanging 
over the fences. I waited in amuse- 
ment for their expressions of shocked 
surprise—and waited in vain. Film 
making, of every sort, is an old story 
on the Palisades of the Hudson, and 
legs aint no treat to Fort Lee! 

By this time nothing whatever re- 
mained of the original manuscript, or 
of the manuscript that followed the 
original, or of the manuscript that fol- 
lowed the manuscript that followed the 
original. Like a “best seller,” we had 
reached our sixteenth edition. “Ren” 
figured that we had written twenty-two 
schedules, forty-four scenes and nearly 
a hundred songs. Ziegfeld conceived 
the idea of a lyric to be called “I Picked 
a Nut.” In vain we pointed out its 
likeness to Richard Carle’s “I Picked 
a Lemon in the Garden of Love.” Life 
threatened to be an empty thing to our 
management unless he got a comic verse 
yclept “I Picked a Nut.” He tele- 
-graphed us, and telephoned, and wrote 
us letters that were delivered by a mes- 
senger boy not ten feet from their 
sender, and finally we gave way, and 
wrote “I Picked a Nut.” After we had 
carried it in our pockets a week, and 


failed to find anyone who wanted to read 
it or hear it read, we destroyed the lyric, 
and it has never been mentioned since. 

Rip, of course, had passed out of our 
consciousness. So had the “orderly 
procession.” We were writing madly, 
feverishly, night and day, for new per- 
formers, for new scenery, from new 
suggestions—scenes in railway stations, 
and antique shops, and music publish- 
ing houses; scenes in the Desert of 
Sahara, in a cheap apartment in Harlem, 
in the Peace Palace at the Hague. We 
were writing on office stationery, and 
shaving paper, and the backs of tele- 
grams. Worse—we were rewriting old 
scenes, from memory, copy having been 
lost, adding a line here and subtracting 
one we fancied was there, until the 
whole piece. became a jig-saw puzzle, 
and we wondered, in a dull sort of way, 
whether anyone ever would be able to 
put it together. 

People we had never seen before in 
our lives, or didn’t remember having 
seen, bobbed up from nowhere and com- 
manded us to write them “a funny 


speech.” And we retired to box-offices, 
and telephone-booths, and tried. You 
recall the man filled with envy that 
James Whitcomb Riley received a dol- 


lar a line. “Yes,” said Riley, “but con- 
sider the days I can’t think of a damned 
line!” We had such days, and weeks, 
but we never stopped writing. Every- 
one was tired; no one liked anything. 
As a test, one afternoon, we gave two 
comedians the best, the wittiest, the 
funniest sentence ever put together by 
Bill Nye. It was rejected with scorn. 
So we tried to do better. Long ago— 
it seemed years ago—we had forgotten 
what the whole thing was about, or 
why. I sent a telegram somewhere, 
and counted the number of words. 
Sixty-one! Impossible! I counted them 
again, and again, and a third time before 
I discovered that what I really had been 
counting was syllables—as one counts 
in scanning verse. Scanning had 
become automatic, a habit. 

Ziegfeld developed a habit, too. It 
was coming to us at dinner-time with an 
entirely fresh set of ideas, and then call- 
ing up in the middle of the night to de- 
mand a complete manuscript at nine the 
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next morning. Trifles like that had 
ceased to worry us. 

“Flo’s” contempt for authors springs 
from his very soul, and, I think, takes 
in, beside all the men who have ever 
written Follies, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Moses, Homer, Seymour Hicks and 
William Shakespeare. However, never 
was manager more tireless, more en- 
thusiastic, more prodigal, more con- 
cerned with every detail and, all things 
considered, more patient. It must be 
remembered that he had a_ hundred 
thousand dollars at stake. Finally, I 
have yet to see anyone quicker to seize 
upon an idea. “Ren” and I were an 
afternoon working out the details of 
Ina Claire’s song, ‘Marie-Odile.” The 
instant we mentioned the title to our 
impresario he saw every possibility. 
That song was our pride and joy. It 
told the story of Edward Knoblauch’s 
drama, poking gentle fun at the incred- 
ible innocence of his heroine. 

Since she wished to be a sister, 

No one yet had hugged or kissed her— 

Nothing came her way. 

All her life one long fiasco, 

Just because poor Dave Belasco 

Had to have a play. 


How sorry I feel 
For Marie-Odile, 
That she should be misled; 
She thought that babies grew on trees— 
At least that’s what she said. 
And got away with it!) 


I cannot conceal © 

That Marie-Odile 

With promptitude and ease 

Could have learned about love 

If she’d watched her pet dove— 

Poor little Marie-Odile. 

Ziegfeld never lost faith in that song 
—not even when it died the death in 
Atlantic City. We asked Irving Berlin 
to tell us, man to man, the reason for 
its failure. ‘Too highbrow,” replied 
Irving. “Half the words in your lyric 
mean nothing to half the audience: 


“Marie’d never read The Journal; 
Thought all mankind was paternal— 
Prussian soldiers aint. 


“How many people do you think 
understand that?” 

A deep despair settled upon us. Not 
only was the song wrong; we were 
wrong. Our very equipment was a 
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drawback. “Flo” stuck to us, and the 
happiest moment of our three months 
was that in which our song “went over 
big” in New York. It was the 
same way with the motion picture. 

We motored to Atlantic City. So did 
most of the chorus. Eke the wig- 
makers, dressmakers and shoemakers. 
The management and principals fol- 
lowed by train. Knowing dress re- 
hearsals in general, and the present 
chaos in particular, we shivered at 
thought of what was to happen. Last 
time we were in the city by the sea— 
it was with the piece we had written 
for the Folies Bergére—we had grown 
to dread the beginning of a march, 
because so many tired girls fell forward 
fainting the instant a line started down 
stage. The Follies rehearsal was not 
without common features—sandwiches 
between songs, girls asleep in the aisles 
—but no one fainted. Ziegfeld called 
the performance off at midnight. “Ex- 
hausted people can’t work!” he said. 

“Ren” and I had written The Follies, 
and attended every rehearsal, but I'll 
swear that three-fourths of the per- 
formance given that Sunday night we 
never had heard or seen before. “Ren” 
said the players were ‘making it up” 
as they went along, and he may have 
been right. My back hair turned gray. 
There was the usual wickedness of in- 
animate things, the usual trouble with 
unconsidered trifles. Taking a leaf 
from the book of George Cohan— 


When people sleep in ev’ry row, 
And boredom settles on the show, 
For God’s sake, go and get a flag! 


We had arranged, as the finale of 
Act I, a march of the sovereigns of 
Europe. Our management had been 
profligate in costuming this march. 
“Real gold!” I heard him tell a uniform- 
maker. “If they can wear it, I can pay 
for it!” The clothes had looked won- 
derful in the wardrobe-room. They 
looked woeful at the dress rehearsal. 
Unspeakable combination—three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of uniform and 
eighteen dollars’ worth of chorus man! 
Never was such a body-blow dealt Mr. 
Jefferson’s theory that “all men are 
created equal!” 











Later, that march became inspiring, 
with William Stewart as the Emperor 
of Germany ; Phil Dwyer, the lion from 
“Androcles,” as the Emperor of Japan, 
and a chorus man, whose name escapes 
me, in a remarkable impersonation of 
the Sultan of Turkey. It was a sad 
memory at midnight that Sunday, with 
the Kaiser asleep in the arms of the 
President of France, the Emperor of 
Austria conferring in a stage box with 
the King of Servia, and the Dove of 
Peace sharing a bottle of sarsaparilla 
with the United States Navy! 

Monday we dress-rehearsed the 
second act, despairing again when a St. 
Bernard, wearing the skin of a tiger to 
add picturesqueness to our Roman Bath, 
forgot his character and barked long 
and loud. Tuesday we dress-rehearsed 
again, leaving the theater at six o’clock 
to return at seven, dazed, tired, bruised 
from the _ five-hundred-dollar wires, 
aching in every bone, for that everyday 
miracle which is a first performance. 
We talk of the “gameness” of soldiers 
and sailors, but the “gameness” of a 
first night surpasses all other courage, 
and makes one forget the vanities, the 
jealousies, the vulgarities of “the pro- 
fession” in admiration of its unfailing 
grit. Worn out, stupefied by forty-eight 
hours of almost continuous rehearsal, 
how those players went up and at ’em! 


How the comedians fought for every . 


point, daring the audience not to laugh, 
Leon Erroll falling about comically in 
total disregard of a dislocated hip and 
a bandaged ankle! How the chorus 
danced, and marched, and maneuvered, 
every man and girl working as though 
he or she had a quarter interest in the 
show! You would have thought every- 
one fresh from downy pillows and cool- 
ing baths! Nobody could have sus- 
pected, from those smiling faces, how 
every movement must have hurt, and 
how wearily every step to the dressing- 
rooms must have been negotiated in the 
never-ending journey to those innumer- 
able changes of costume! 

Success, that night, was coy and re- 
luctant about perching on our banners. 
Three hours’ sleep, and we were back 
on the firing-line, writing new songs, 
new dialogue ; remembering, unfailingly, 
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every laugh we had got, to hold it 
sacred, the while we cut or substituted 
for lines that did not get laughs. Those 
ambulance-chasers of musical comedy 
—the song- and joke-writers who hap- 
pen along to profit by misfortune and 
administer first aid to injured librettos 
—had little to do. We were too busy 
for them. Every day Ziegfeld was given 
a time-table of the preceding night’s per- 
formance, setting forth at what instant 
every song was sung, how many encores 
it took, how many minutes it consumed. 
Our show ran four hours. We were 
obliged to get it into two. We altered 
and shifted and rewrote. What had 
become of that “orderly procession?” 
We played the last scene first, the second 
sixth, the ninth third. Lunching became 
treason, and sleep a thing we put aside 
to enjoy in calmer times! 

Finally, on Sunday, we journeyed 
back to New York, to rehearse all night 
and to “put over,” on Monday, at the 
New Amsterdam, the biggest hit in the 
history of the Ziegfeld Follies. Were 
ever authors so surprised at success? 
Lines we had written, and thought dead, 
drew forth roars of laughter; scenes 
in which we had little faith went like 
wild-fire; songs that had almost been 
abandoned took a dozen encores. Every 
newspaper in town mentioned “Marie- 
Odile.” Louis Sherwin, in The Globe, 
said: “The Follies shows that authors 
of reputation may find work worthy of 
them in writing these librettos. There 
is more humor in this year’s Follies 
than ever before.” 

“Sherwin’s comment,” I wrote to 
“Ren,” from the quiet of my cottage at 
Shoreham, “was news to me. We must 
have wrought better than we knew.” 

One shrewd young gentleman, pen- 
ning his review for a morning paper, 
said that “as usual, the book was con- 
spicuous by its absence,” intimating, in 
the following paragraph, that if the 
authors had got two dollars for their 
work, they were obtaining money under 
false pretenses. Justice never sleeps, 
and perhaps this critic will write The 
Follies of 1916. 

Meanwhile, I am going to town to- 
morrow: I want to apclogize person- 
ally to Harry B. Smith. 
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WE CAN'T ALL WEAR 
BATHING SUITS TO 
ADVANTAGE. 


The Season's New Plays 


DOG DRAMA AND OTHER DRA- 


MA, AS TRIED OUT 


“ON THE 


DOG” AT THE SUMMER BEACHES 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


= IEWED from the Atlantic 
\/ City ‘“‘try-outs,” there is one 
i safe forecast at least—this 


fall will be open season for dog drama 

war dog and plain houn’ dog. Offer- 
ings of the feline variety, including sex 
and vice, seem to have exhausted their 
vogue. 

At least two plays of canine extrac- 
tion will be kenneled on Broadway be- 
fore the first frost. One or two others 
are a-nursing. Fred Ballard’s kiyoodle 
comedy, “Me and My Dog,” has sur- 





vived the rabies of a summer try-out 
to present a new Cohan & Harris star, 
one Jasper “Dunn” (so named because 
of his delightful resemblance to Edwin 
Wallace Dunn), a soulful-eyed pot- 
hound of dull basso voice. With Peggy 
Wood as mentor and a bar of flea soap 
as a “prop,” Jasper, posing sweetly 
dormant, acquitted himself with deep 
dramatic fervor mingled with only an 
occasional hind-leg twit to the ear. 
Irvin S. Cobb, the most popular short 
story writer of his day, gave the sum- 
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—And Other Topics 


LITTLE MORSELS. OF 
PICKED UP HERE, THERE AND EV- 
ERYWHERE IN THE STAGE WORLD 


Illustrated with 


mer beaches the second specimen of 
theater zodlogy. His comedy, “Back 
Home,” upon which Bayard Veiller has 
been at work in the Selwyn tinkershop 
for the last year, requires not only a 
Paducah houn’ dog, but—note the orig- 
inal Cobb touch—a steam calliope as 
well. Syncopation has been arranged 
on the safety-first theory that distance 
lends enchantment. 

Myriad other offerings have been 
lapped by the sad sea waves. There 
is a certain highly optimistic assurance 


sketches 
at Atlantic City, during the theatrical 


[IN TEREST 


made by RAY ROHN 


try-out period 


that “Under Fire,” a new Roi Cooper 
Megrue war comedy-drama, in which 
the Selwyns will star William Cour- 
teney and Frank Craven, and “The 
Glass House,” with which Cohan & 
Harris fervently hope to outdo their 
“On Trial” records, will survive their 
beach-combing. 

August undoubtedly will see nearly 
all of Broadway’s forty and odd play- 
houses alight. Many managers have 
planned to follow the leadership of the 
Selwyns and Cohan & Harris, who last 
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DRESSED FoR 
the BOARD! 


CLIPPED 
FOR COMFORT 


year got in on the ground floor with 
plays that they succeeded in running 
through into this summer. 

A. H. Woods will take an active 
hand in production. His plans include 
such plays as “Common Clay,” with 
Jane Cowl and John Mason; “The 
New Shylock,” with Dorothy Donnelly, 
Josephine Victor and Forrest Winant; 
“Cousin Lucy,” by the late Charles 
Klein, starring Julian Eltinge ; “See My 
Lawyer,” with T. Roy Barnes; and 
“Potash and Perlmutter, Incorporated,” 
written by Montague Glass and Roi 
Cooper Megrue. 

“Pollyanna,” produced by Klaw & 
Erlanger in association with George C. 
Tyler, late of the Lieblers, is promised 
as the surprise of the year. It is a 


dramatization of Eleanor H. Porter’s 
novel. Patricia Collinge, who was best 
known as Douglas Fairbanks’ leading 
woman, was selected out of scores of 
applicants for the leading role, gener- 
ally considered the histrionic plum of 
the season. Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon will be in the cast. 

The sometimes temperamental but 
ever able Laurette Taylor comes under 
the Klaw & Erlanger-Tyler manage- 
ment in “Land of Happiness,” a new 
play by her husband, J. Hartley Man- 
ners, who wrote “Peg o’ My Heart” 
for her. The same organization will 
also give “Moloch,” a war drama which 
had a Chicago opening this spring and 
was praised by the critics, a New York 
showing. 

Leonore Ulrich, who rose from a 
caramel-dipper, regarded as a new 
Belasco find, has the only female role 
in “The Girl,” by George Scarborough, 
the season’s Belasco-Frohman produc- 
tion, featuring William H. Thompson 
and several other stars. 

Al H. Wilson is to be seen in “As 
Years Roll By,” by Herbert Hall Wins- 
low and Charles Horwitz; and the 
Times Producing Company will enter 
actively in the field with a musical pro- 
duction, ‘The Girl Who Smiles,” fea- 
turing William Danforth. 

Joseph Brooks and the Shuberts 
have engaged Taylor Holmes for the 
New York season. He will play in 
“Mr. Myd’s Mystery,’ a comedy by 
Lillian Trimble Bradley, founded on 


“SPORT” SHIRTS 
FOR MEN. 
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ANY ATLANTIC CITY GRILL 
ONE MINUTE OF TWELVE SUNDAY NIGHT—AND ONE MINUTE AFTER TWELVE. 


the novel, “The Mystery of No. 47 
Hyacinth Road;” in Leo W. Dodd’s 
dramatization of Harry Leon Wilson’s 
novel, “His Majesty Bunker Bean,” 
and a repertory of other plays. There 
is a possibility of a revival of John 
Drew’s “The Duke of Killiecrankie,” 
with Francis Wilson and Marie Tem- 
pest in the cast. 

Avery Hopwood’s “The Mystic 
Shrine” will be produced by the Sel- 
wyns, with Madge Kennedy, Lucile 
Watson and Ferdinand Gottschalk in 
the cast; “The Last Laugh,” a Paul 
Dickey comedy, will serve as a vehicle 
for William Abeles; “Search Me,” a 
comedy by Augustin MacHugh, will 
have Montagu Love, 
the English. actor, as 
a star; and Leo Dit- 
richstein, leaving the 
Belasco forces, will 
be shown in a new 
Cohan & Harris play 
this fall. 

Charles Dillingham, 
having taken over the 
Hippodrome from the 
Shuberts, is preparing 
a monster musical 
spectacle, and has al- 
ready engaged Sou- 
sa’s band, with Sousa 


leading, and a chorus and ballet of five 
hundred, for the season. Among his 
other productions will be “The Missing 
Link,” a play without music, starring 
Elsie Janis, and an Irving Berlin revue, 
starring Gaby Deslys. 

“Hands Up!” with Ralph Herz, 
Irene Franklin, Tom Wise and Bert 
Green, is another fall offering. 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson will 
return to America for another farewell 
tour; and there is a strong possibility 
that other of the best known English 
actors, Beerbohm Tree among them, 
will come for limited engagements. 

In spite of all this, theatrical pro- 
ducers were wailing last year that they 

were on their way to 
the poorhouse. 


WATCH YOUR STEPI 


HARLES W. 

COLLINS, the 

Chicago dramatic 

critic, who so far 

prides himself upon 

being the premier 

gyrator of a certain 

ry ip ng 1 . b 
SENSATION where husbands 
ee — speak to him 
ATLANTIC CITY. because he dances 





FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS AND 
A LITTLE COURAGE YOU 
CAN TAKE A FIFTEEN “MINUTE 
RIDE IN A_HYDRG-AEROPLANE ,— 

« A POPULAR LITTLE OUTDOOR 
SPORT — TO WATCH. 





seven revivals. 

Thirty - five 

plays reached the 

one hundredth per- 

formance on Broadway; an 

even dozen reached the two 

hundredth performance; and 

of these, four—‘Twin Beds,” “Under 

Cover,” “On Trial,” and “It Pays to 

Advertise”’—ran for more than three 
hundred performances. 

The remaining eight that went to 


“@ more than two hundred performances 


Qayy TROY 

so well with their wives) as to refer 
affectionately to himself as Castle- 
Castle Collins, dropped into a café 
where an overalled orchestra sent forth 
strains of cubist ragtime grandly 
described as “blue” music. He sought 
a dance with one of the professionals 
employed in the restaurant and, after 
several nimble rounds in “trots,” 
“walks,” ‘gallops,’ and other gaits, 
complimented her a bit condescendingly 
on her dancing. 

“You do well, too,” she said. “I 
don’t believe I have ever danced 
with a man who was so light on my 
feet.” 


THE PLAYS OF 1914-15 


NE hundred and eighty- 

seven theatrical produc- es 
tions were shown on Broadway Fae 
during the season just past. Out of the 
one hundred and fifty new offerings, 
ninety-seven were of native origin. 


# were “Daddy Long-legs,” “Chin-Chin,” 


“Experience,” “The Only Girl,” “The 
Law of the Land,” “A Pair of Silk 


Stockings,” ‘“Kick-In,” and “Wars of 
the World.” 

Out of the dozen plays that passed 
the two hundred mark, only two were 
produced under the star system. 

A list compiled by the editors of The 
Dramatic Mirror of the players they 


consider scored personal successes, 
names only five who were starred this 
season. The selections were: Elsie 
Ferguson, Kenneth Douglas, Laura 
Hope Crews, Leo Ditrich- 

stein, Irene Fenwick, CyrilfDANGER. 
Keightley, Marjorie Ram- 
beau, Viv- 

ian Tobin, 

Mrs. Whif- 

Een, 


is. a 














SEASON’S NEW 


gie, John _ Findlay, 
Emanuel Richter, Ma- 
thilde Cottrelly, George 
Giddens, Mary Shaw, 
Howard Kyle, Ethel 
Barrymore, Frances 
Starr, Marie Wain- 
wright, Margot Wil- 
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“You gotta take it,” per- 
sisted the actor, continuing 
his shoveling as if it were his 
regular job. 

At this point, the 
janitor could think 
of nothing else to 

say, so he 
skipped to 
profanity, 
assisted by 
gestures. 
Then he 
turned and 
saw the 
camera 
grinding 
merrily 

He 


After the 











DRAMA ALA CARTE 


OBERT EDESON, the actor, 
has been putting in the summer 

playing for the jitney drama at the 
Vitagraph studio. In one scene he took 
the part of a coal-heaver, and it was ar- 
ranged that he was to drive his 
wagon to an apartment house owned by 
one of the heads of the Vitagraph, and 
unload the coal. All this, of course, 
was snapped by the camera. But when 
Mr. Edeson and his coal wagon reached 
the apartment house and began unload- 
ing, the janitor, who had not been noti- 
fied of the proceedings, came out and 
objected. 

“I didn’t order any coal,” he yelled. 

“IT know you didn’t,” returned Ede- 
son, still unloading. “I am making you 
a present of this.” 

“T don’t want no present,” shrieked 
the janitor. 





scene had 
been com- 

CAVE-MAN STUFF pleted, he 
approached Mr. Edeson. “Say, you 
aint goin’ to use that fillum with me in 
it, are you?” he asked nervously. 

“Of course we are,” replied the 
player. 

“But gosh!” complained the janitor, 
“didn’t you hear how I cussed?” 

“IT did; it was futuristic. That 
doesn’t make any difference; it works 
in fine with the picture.” 

“It may not make any difference to 
you,’ the janitor said emphatically, 
“but it makes a lot uv difference to me. 
I’ve got responsibilities.” 


HARK! THE KNELL! 


S an institution, the Dramatic 
Critic is an unknown quantity, 
more or less a Monsieur X; but as an 
individual contributor it has long been 
considered that his lease on life and 
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DONT FoRGET THE SCULPTOR 
KIND WORDS | LIKE TO HEAR 
TO PRAISE im DEFERENT/IAL 
CRITICISM, 1 GET IT NOW AND THEN 
| BUT me COINS ARE. THE THINGS ESSENTIAL 


THE “SAND ARTIST WILL SKETCH 
NOUR, PORTRAIT WHILE YOU WAIT 


pay-check lies in proving that the other 
fellow isn’t real bright. 

Yet the estimable Cincinnati Post— 
doing what every other newspaper in 
these United States has threatened to 
do, but never has done—declares that 
its principal objection to dramatic 
critics is that they seldom agree! 
Therefore it sends two representatives 
to each opening performance—one, the 
regularly ordained dramatic critic, 
armed with all the tools and quips of 
his trade; the other, a lowly reporter 
who chronicles the audience’s likes and 
dislikes : 

It says: 

The Post maintains that the average 
man or woman in the audience is as 
qualified to pass judgment on the show’s 
vital qualities. as any professional 
critic. A regular dramatic critic 
is never so happy as when he’s gaily 
splitting the proverbial hair or hanging 
some bit of fine writing on an innocent 
and well-intentioned plot. 

As a case in point, The Post reprints 
the views of Cincinnati critics on a per- 
formance of “The Light That Failed” 
by Forbes-Robertson: 

The play is superficially of crude con- 
struction quite unrelieved by a 
sentimentally happy ending thrown out 
as a sop to the sensibilities of the au- 
dience.—Times-Star. 

The character of Heldar is not one to 
severely test the strength of Forbes-Rob- 
ertson.—Commercial Tribune. 

It is a live performance from first to 
last, so excellently done.—Enquirer. 

The artistic thoroughness of Forbes- 
Robertson is no better evidenced than in 
~~ peewee of the blind Dick Heldar.— 

ost. 


But will the audience do any better? 


THOROUGH TREAT- 
MENT 


HROUGH a 
common friend, 
Herb Roth, the car- 
toonist, heard that 
Mary Fuller, the 
motion-picture star, 
had followeda course 
of dieting that re- 
sulted in her losing some thirty or 
thirty-five pounds. Roth, while not ex- 
actly fat, considered that he was a bit 
too plump for the tango grace that be- 
fitted one of his tender years; so he 
borrowed a book on diet from Miss 
Fuller. Two or three weeks later she 
chanced to meet him, and asked him 
how he was coming off. 
“Fine,” said Roth. “I have read the 
book all the way through.” 


COLOR MUSIC 


COLOR music, played on a chromola 

—which, in fact, is very much like 

a piano, with fifteen keys, each for a 

color, and pedals for dimming and in- 

tensifying—is an artistic achievement 
of somewhat uncertain vogue. 

Its first appearance in the United 
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to Advertise.” 
He sent word 
that he would 
greatly appre- 
ciate tickets to 
“Ts It Worth 
While to Adver- 
tise ?” 











SPOOFING 
LY - Ee 
TON, ‘af 


English music- 
hall singer, won 
her breach of 
promise suit 








RE AND WoNcH 
HOTELS,OR —. 
States was in New York’s Carnegie 
Hall, for Scriabine’s “Poem of 
Fire, Promethus”—Scriabine being 
the first composer to utilize a 
chromatic color-score with an or- 
chestration. 

The medium of the color effect 
was two gauze strips eight feet by 
ten feet, hung at the back of the 
stage ten feet from the floor, ani- 
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HIS INTERPRETATION 


HILE on 


a recent tour of the 


United States, Forbes-Robertson 


decided he would like to see “It Pays 





troducing in court some thousand pas- 
sionate love-letters, written at the rate 
of two a day. The Captain is now on 
the firing line. 

Ever since, London paragraphers 
have been trying to get the range. 
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MUSIC WHILE YOU WAIT 
"TALKING about how popular 

songs are written, take “Good- 
by, Girls!” During one of the trial 
performances of “Chin-Chin” at 
Philadelphia, it was discovered 
that something was necessary 
during the first act to keep the 
audience entertained while a 
scene was shifted. John 
Golden dashed off a lyric 
in about ten minutes, and 
then he and Douglas Ste- 
venson, the singer, darted 
into New York in search 
of Ivan Caryll, the com- 
poser. They found him 
in bed, routed him out, 
threw pillows at him until 
they got him almost fully 
awake and told him what 
he had to do. With mur- 
der in his heart, he sat 
down and wrote the 
-music. Simple, isn’t it? 


FLIVVER JOKE, ILLINOIS 43,234 


O. McIntyre, Broadway’s literary 

* plutocrat and wit, repeats this: 
A junk dealer in Joliet shipped a con- 
signment of tin cans and scrap iron to a 


Chicago handler. The shipping bills got 
mixed, and the shipment was sent to the 
Flivver Automobile factory. A week 
later, the junk dealer got this letter 
from the famous Flivver President: 


We are shipping you a new Flivver to-, 
day. Yours was the worst wreck in our 
experience. 


THEIR REAL NAMES 


C. MATTHEWS, general booking 

* agent for Alex. Pantages’ circuit of 
vaudeville theaters, has made an addi- 
tion to the list of the stage names that 
were and are. Here are some of them: 


Al. G. Fields, the minstrel, first appeared 
as Al. G. Hatfield. 

Max Aronson is the real name of G. M. 
(“Broncho Billy”) Anderson. 

John Cort was named John Wright. 

Ina Claire was Ina Fagin. 

Edna May was Edna Pettie. 

Lillian Russell began life as Helen Louise 
Leonard. 


ie | 
ah 
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Marie Dressler was Leila 
Koerber. 
Eddie Foy was christened Edward 
F. Fitzgerald. 
Richard Carle was Charles Nicholas 
Carleton. 
Elsie Janis was 
Elsie Bierbower. 
Trixie Friganza 
is entitled to sign 
herself Theresa 
O’Callahan. 
Fritzi Scheff was Anna Scheff 
Yeager. 
Marie Lloyd was Marie Wood, 
and Alice Lloyd is really Mrs. 
Tom McNaughton. 
Grace Quive married the Van 
Studdiford. 


POCKETS FOR 
WOMEN! 


A SOFT BERTH 


ED. C. WARNER, gen- 
eral agent for the Sells- 
Floto Circus, went to a Pull- 
man ticket office in Denver the 
other day and bought a berth 
to Chicago. Through some 
freak of chance, he glanced at the red 
slip he received in exchange for many 
simoleons, and noted forthwith that he 
had berth (lower) No. 5, and that his 
ticket was No. 5555, Serial No. 5805. 
He was in Car No. 15. 

Now answer me this: If that isn’t 
enough of a hunch for a circus man, 
what is? 

He found a poolroom, closed his eyes 
and placed fifteen dollars three ways on 
the fifth horse in the fifth race. His 
money down, he looked at the sheet 
and found he had bet on “Stolen: Andy” 
—and there were twice the mystic five 
letters in the name! 

This is almost too much! 
$110.55. 


He won 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


AY BARNES, Oliver Morosco’s 

Eastern representative, is rather too 
sturdy to be Apolloesque, but he wears 
his hat on the back of his head with 
the best of them. One day a street-car 
conductor called him “Sonny.” 

“Why didn’t you get sore?” his 
friends asked him. 

“Why sore?” asked Rares, “He 
was speaking about my disposition, not 
my size.” 








ODDS AND ENDS 


“G@CANDAL” will be William A. 

Brady’s first fall offering. It is 
by Charles Wadsworth Camp, and has 
survived a summer try-out at Atlantic 
City. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske promises to 
appear in a new play; Nazimova is to 
be seen in a poetic tragedy by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the East Indian who 
was the first to receive the Nobel prize 
for literature; Adele Blood promises 
“Her Game,” which she tried out in 
stock at Buffalo; and “The Flower of 
the Riviera,” an operetta by Dr. Anselm 
Goetzl, will be the first offering of the 
new concern formed by M-dison Corey 
and John D. Williams, w' _ have been, 
respectively, general agents for Henry 
W. Savage and Charles Frohman. 

“Quinneys’ ”’—dramatized from the 
clever novel by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, and a success in London—will 
be sent to Broadway by Frederick 
Turner. 

E. H. Sothern, returning to the stage, 
will appear in a repertory, with Mar- 
garet Dale as leading woman. 

Among the musical revues and com- 
edies will be “Town Topics,” produced 
by Ned Wayburn, and “The Girl from 
Grand Rapids.” 

The new Charles Frohman company, 
with Alf Hayman in charge, has plays 
either in hand, or coming, from Sir 
James M. Barrie, Sir Arthur W. 
Pinero, W. S. Maugham, Henry Arthur 
Jones, C. Haddon Chambers, Michael 
Morton, Hubert Henry Davies, Rudolf 
Besier, Alfred Sutro, Augustus 
Thomas, Edward Sheldon, Catherine 
Chisholm, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Harry B. Smith, George Hobart, Edna 
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Ferber, Gouverneur Morris, E. E. Kid- 
der and Jerome D. Kern. 

Marie Tempest, Francis Wilson, 
Cyril Maude and Graham Browne are 
new Frohman stars. Maude Adams, 
John Drew, Ethel Barrymore, William 
Gillette, Blanche Bates, Otis Skinner, 
Julia Sanderson, Marie Doro, Donald 
Brian, Joseph Cawthorne and Ann 
Murdock being retained. Billie Burke 
has deserted to the movies. 


THE WAY OF-THE WORLD 


ARGARET ILLINGTON, | the 

actress, tells of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
last repertory engagement in America. 
Madame was giving performances 
every evening and matinées every day 
but Friday, which afternoon she re- 
served for rest. A company in Phila- 
delphia was playing “Madame X” at 
the same time that Bernhardt was play- 
ing it, and the manager desired his 
players to see the Divine Sarah in it. 
They could get away only on one day— 
Friday. So the Philadelphia manager 
went to Bernhardt’s manager and asked 
him if it would: be possible for Bern- 
hardt to give a Friday matinée. Her 
manager, eager to please the Philadel- 
phian, but dubious, finally agreed to ask 
Bernhardt. When he had explained, 
she readily agreed to give up her after- 
noon of rest. Her manager went back 
to the lobby in a daze. 

“Bernhardt is more than mortal; she 
is capable of the work of ten men,” he 
told the Philadelphian. “She is going 
to give that extra matinée Friday.” 

Suddenly the ticket seller poked his 
head out of his cage. “Extra matinée 
Friday?” he yelled. ‘“H—! What does 
that woman think I’m made of ?” 


COLORED SON 
: GLASSES — GREEN, 
BLUE e2 ORANGE — ARE THE PREDOMINANT NOTE AT ATLANTIC CITY. 
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HE prospector for gold was 
Ze making an early start. His 
| blankets, tools and grub-stake 
had been loaded on his pack-mule at 
four o'clock, and he departed from 
town before the first flicker of dawn 
tinged the sky. 

The prospector was an old hand, 
and he knew that out on the desert, 
whither he was bound, the day would 
come suddenly. Therefore it behooved 
the traveler to make as long a hike as 
possible before the desert day overtook 
him. 

On the edge of town stood the 
penitentiary, grim, gaunt and gray 
even in the half light of the morning 
stars. The prospector looked up at it 
and thanked God that he was free, that 
neither man, religion nor age could as 
yet circumscribe his footsteps, could 
forbid his goings and comings. In the 
back of his mind was an unspoken 
prayer for the gaunt, gray devils who 
populated that chill, gloomy hell devised 
by man. Whenever he passed he always 
looked at the blind wall which stood so 
arbitrarily between misery and happi- 
ness, and speculated on the question as 
to whether it really was any use. That 
sentry up in the guard-tower with the 
loaded rifle—was he any less in jail 
than the fellows he would shoot if they 
attempted to get away? 

The prospector had keen eyes and he 
had trained himself to close observa- 
tion. Therefore he noted instantly 
when a moving shadow appeared and 
disappeared suddenly at the top of the 
wall. He saw it even sooner than the 
tower-guard who stepped out of his 
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sentry-box and fired a crashing shot in 
the direction where the shadow had 
been. 

The prospector’s heart leaped with 
sudden sympathy. A prisoner was try- 
ing to escape, had already made his 
way over the wall. 

Upon the wall the rifle of the tower- 
guard flashed and coughed again and 
again. It was just light enough so that 
the prospector could make out the dim 
figure of the escaping prisoner coming 
down the trail. 

“Fool,” was the prospector’s mut- 
tered criticism. “Why does he stick to 
the open when there is so much cover 
within ten yards of the trail?” 

But the escaping prisoner came on at 
a lumbering gait, pursued by the whis- 
tling lead of the tower-guard. It seemed 
almost as if the fugitive must be 
wounded, his progress was so slow. 

Then suddenly the rifle-shots from 
the wall ceased. The cartridge-cham- 
ber was empty. 

“Good luck,” the prospector chuckled, 
showing himself for an instant to the 
gray-clad man coming down the trail. 
““Now’s your chance, partner. His rifle 
is empty.” 

“Oh,” replied the man colorlessly. 
“That’s why he quit shooting.” 

“You bet. And you’ve got until he 
loads again to get a good start.” 

The convict stood still. He seemed 
dazed. 

“Are you hit?” questioned the pros- 
pector sympathetically. | 

The prisoner passed his hand before 
his eyes. 

“No, I think not,” he replied. 
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“Then run, you fool,” the prospector 
cried, exasperated. © 

A clamor of shouts and an alarm-bell 
from the gate of the prison split the 
morning air. 

“Here they come,” said the fugitive 
calmly. “Get back out of sight.” 

“Here,” said the prospector sud- 
denly, “take my automatic. It'll come 
in handy if you have to make a fight 
for it.” 

The prisoner waved him back impa- 
tiently. “Thanks. I don’t intend to 
fight. You would only get in trouble 
for lending it to me.” 

A couple of rifle-shots from the di- 
rection of the prison wall told them 
that they were in sight. The prospector 
hastily drove his mule off the trail 
where a screen of scrub offered scanty 
protection. 

From shelter he turned to see how 
the escaped prisoner was faring. 

' The man stood irresolute where he 
had left him, bullets whining around 
like eager hornets. 

“Run,” shouted the prospector. 

As if awakened from a trance, the 
man in gray started suddenly and ran 
—but toward the prison wall. 

Halfway a bullet stopped him with 
a thud, and the fugitive sank in the 
trail like an empty meal-sack. 

All that day and for many days there- 
after the prospector puzzled his brain 
to account for what he had seen. 

Why did the escaping prisoner throw 
away his chance? Why, instead of 
making a dash for it in comparative 
safety while the tower-guard was re- 
loading, did he wait until it was almost 
certain death to move? Why, if he 
meant to give himself up, did he start 
to run the second time? They would 
have held their fire if he had stood still. 
There seemed only one explanation: 
The fugitive did not mean to give him- 
self up, and he did not care to escape; 
therefore he meant to have happen ex- 
actly what did happen. But why? 


"THE narrow-gauge railroad hurled 

itself at what seemed breathless 
speed across the Little Pecos Valley. 
The appearance of haste came from the 
fact that the old-fashioned bell-smoke- 
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stacked engine made such a tremendous 
fuss about it and was followed so 
eagerly by its mixed brood of freight 
cars and one passenger coach that 
swayed and bumped over the tracks as 
if about to fall apart from vibration. 

Inside the coach the brilliant hot red 

plush of the seats was mercifully toned 
down by dust and obliterated by the 
persons of the travelers. These last 
were quite as mixed as the appearance 
of the train. Mostly they were irriga- 
tion farmers and stock-raisers, clad in 
corduroy trousers, flannel shirts and 
vests, with lace boots and the inevitable 
slouch hat of the Westerner. Slightly 
darker in complexion and distinguished 
by the fact that they were more poorly 
dressed, were Mexicans and Indians, 
the former garrulous among them- 
selves, the latter taciturn and unsmiling. 
A few women, palpably dependents of 
the menfolk but unnoticed by them in 
their conversation, sat stolidly by, con- 
templating the burden of existence. 
Four or five traveling salesmen in the 
uniform of the East attempted to ap- 
proximate comfort by removing their 
coats. 
The talk was chiefly about the 
glorious future of the State, which had 
only within the year been graduated 
from the humiliating dependency of a 
territory to a full-fledged sisterhood in 
the Union. 

The State Legislature was then sit- 
ting for the first time as such, and the 
voters were anxious to know what was 
happening at the old capitol where 
Spanish governors had once held sway. 
Fortunately, a member of the new State 
Legislature was aboard the train, and in 
response to eager questions from the 
men who knew him, he discoursed in- 
termittently on State politics. 

Hadley Paige was one of the most 
popular men in the Valley. He had 
come there condemned by tuberculosis 
to abandon his career as an Eastern at- 
torney. Gradually he had fought back 
the plague, and as he did so and re- 
gained his old brilliant power, the com- 
munity was quick to recognize his value 
and showered political honors on him 
as fast as he was eligible. In time he 
would be promising material for the 
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governor’s chair if nothing happened to 
stop his progress. 

Not but that he had opponents. His 
last campaign had been won only by a 
narrow margin from an unscrupulous 
opposition which had indulged freely in 
the luxury of the easily purchased 
“greaser” vote. His enemies slumbered 
now, but he knew that their resentment 
would flare into flame the next time his 
candidacy was announced. 

Not nearly so robust as most of the 
men in the car, Hadley Paige was still 
a strong-looking man. He wore the 
badge of a Western legislator, a Prince 
Albert coat, but he “packed” a gun 
as the others did, and his hat was of 
the serviceable wide-brimmed variety. 

His face, however, betrayed him as 
being of another race. High-strung, 
nervous tension stood out in the lean 
jaw and sensitive lips. His eyes burned 
with a fire that was lacking in the 
steady gaze of those about him. 
Plainly, Hadley Paige lived at a more 
rarified level than his constituents. He 


got more out of life, and he paid more 


out of himself for what he got. 

The train came to a rocking stop at 
a water-tank, and a thickset rancher 
handed the reins of his horse to one 
of the “boys” who had ridden over 
with him, and climbed into the stuffy 
coach. 

His eye lit on the figure of Hadley 
Paige almost immediately, and a smile 
of pleasure and affection wreathed his 
features. 

“Hello there, boy,” he greeted cor- 
dially, and then he asked, noting a 
strained look in the younger man’s 
face: “Nothing wrong at home, is 
there? Sadie is all right, aint she?” 

Paige moistened his lips before he 
replied. “Yes, I think everything is all 
right.” 

The serene blue eye of the rancher 
was puzzled. “The session of the legis- 
lature aint over, is it?” 

“No.” The younger man hesitated 
before he explained further: “I’m just 
rushing home for a day on a matter of 
business. Sadie doesn’t know I’m 
coming.” 

“Good. Wont she be surprised ?” 

“I suppose so. Yes, of course she’ll 
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be surprised.” He answered without 
thinking. His mind was elsewhere. 
His father-in-law studied him 
shrewdly. Two years before, the 
brilliant young attorney had wooed and 
won his daughter and taken her from 
the ranch to Las Cafiadas, the city that 
lay like a drop of quicksilver at the 
bottom of the bowl of the Valley. 


BECAUSE of his superior mental 
alertness, Hadley Paige had fas- ~ 
cinated Sadie Scanlan both before and 
after marriage. They had idolized 
each other and lived in such a whirl- 
pool of affection that everyone pre- 
dicted that it was too good to last. 
Sadie compared all men with her hus- 
band and found them lacking. Even 
her kindly, rough father and her taci- 
turn brother, who had taken to himself 
the silence of the “placer” mines which 
he was continually seeking, were found 
wanting when balanced against Hadley. 
It was for this reason that she suf- 
fered more keenly when politics de- 
prived her to a large extent of his 
society. The sewing-circle conversa- 
tion of the worthy ladies of her ac- 
quaintance failed to supply the lack, 
and there ‘were no children to tie her 
to the prosaic humdrum of home- 
“iia Sadie was lonely and rest- 
ess. 

That much Sam Scanlan, her father, 
knew, as he sat knee-to-knee with her 
husband and drew him out on the sub- 
ject of politics. 

What he did not know was that in 
Hadley’s breast-pocket was a letter in 
a feminine handwriting advising him 
to come home unannounced if he cared 
to see the man who was making Had- 
ley’s house his headquarters in Hadley’s 
absence. 

When Hadley had first received it he 
had torn it across angrily and thrown 
it into the waste-basket. Later he had 
pieced it together again, merely, he 
told himself, to see if he could recog- 
nize the writing of the trouble-maker 
who stooped to the cowardly methods 
of the anonymous letter-writer. 

The insinuation haunted him. It ac- 
companied him to meals and to bed, 
and sat, a ghostly companion, all 
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through a waking night. It was ab- 
surd; and yet Sadie had been restless 
and nervous of late. -Yes, he remem- 
bered now that she had seemed more 
sensitive, had been seeking trouble 
where there was none. 

Hadley traced back his impressions. 
Was it possible that the trouble dated 
from the time he had brought to his 
home that one friend of his college days 
who had sought him out in his Western 
retirement? Whimsical and _ volatile, 
Ernest Poole had captured Sadie’s in- 
terest at once by his absurd flights of 
fancy. Was it possible that he had 
stolen her love along with her interest? 

He began remembering a hundred 
little bits of corroborative evidence. 
These had all seemed innocent enough 
at the time, but now to a mind tortured 
with uncertainty they assumed damn- 
ing proportions. 

Cursing himself for a jealous fool, he 
decided to go home and see for himself. 
Accordingly he arose from his sleepless 
bed and boarded the morning train. 
By traveling all day, with a long wait 
at a junction point, he would arrive at 
Las Cafiadas in the early evening. 


“MY boy Jim was home last week,” 
the rancher was saying. 

His son-in-law acknowledged the in- 
formation with a careless, “Is that 
so?” 

“Yes,” Scanlan went on with a sigh. 
“He’s outfitting in town and going out 
again. I wish he’d settle down and run 
the ranch for me instead of prospecting 
for gold. He has never found enough 
to amount to anything, but he keeps at 
it year after year. He’s a fool, but he’s 
persistent. Sometimes he’ll be out six 
months or more at a time without 
coming near a town, just breaking off 
hunks of the Rockies and panning the 
river-beds. Once Jim gets a notion in 
his head, he carries it out regardless.” 

Satisfied that the older man was set- 
tled for a long recital of Jim’s adven- 
tures and character, Paige allowed his 
mind to dwell on his own troubles. 

Later the sun dipped behind the 
mountains, and the Valley grew dark 
quickly. A brakeman, in his shirt- 
sleeves, lit the gummy oil lamps that 
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hung from the roof of the car, their 
dim, swinging radiance making the 
magnified shadow of the bell-rope be- 
neath stagger drunkenly on the floor. 

When the fussy engine -at last 
dragged its superload into Las Cajfia- 
das, he was quite indifferent to every- 
thing. The *busmen who lied so en- 
gagingly about their hotels, and the in- 
sistent cab-drivers, chimed in with the 
raging racket of his whirling brain. 

“Come to the house with me,” he 
invited his father-in-law with instinc- 
tive hospitality. 

“No, boy,” Scanlan refused. “Sadie 
hasn’t seen you for quite a while and 
I’d be like a polecat in a perfume fac- 
tory until you get all re-acquainted. I'll 
go to the hotel and maybe I’ll drop over 
later.” ; 

So Hadley went home alone, scorn- 
ing to ride in a cab, but hastening up 
the dark street at a tempo to accord 
with his racing pulse. 

There were lights in his house. There 
was some one in the dining-room. He 
went to the window on the outside. 
The shades were drawn closely, and he 
could see nothing, but he heard the 
rumble of a man’s voice speaking in re- 
sponse to Sadie’s. Nothing was distin- 
guishable but the sweet animation of 
his wife’s tones and the pleasant depth 
of the voice that replied. They were 
laughing. 

One remark only was distinct enough 
to carry to the ear of the listener out- 
side. It was a fragment of a sentence, 
“must leave before daylight to-mor- 
row morning.” 

That was all Hadley heard, but the 
tone of his wife’s reply was one of re- 
gret and protest. 

Sick with outraged faith, the young 
husband returned to the front of his 
house and let himself in quietly. He 
had no plan, and when he stood in the 
hall he realized that he did not know 
what to do. He went up the stairs to 
his own room to think. 

There was a light burning there as if 
some one had only just left it. The door 
of the closet stood open, and a dressing- 
gown lay across the foot of the bed, as 
if it had just been discarded. Hadley 


‘looked at it closely. It was his own. 
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A sudden flame of resentment burned 
in his heart. The intruder had even 
worn his clothing. This little thing 
loomed large in his disarranged brain, 
which the greater wrongs had only 
dulled. It was something tangible. 
Hadley drew his revolver and started 
for the stairway. 

He checked himself as the door into 
the hall downstairs opened and he 
heard the indistinct voices of his wife 
and her guest. 

Hadley crouched at the head of the 
stairs, waiting for them to come up, 
fury king in his soul. He was not 
thinking. Anger, rage, jealousy had 
mutinied and overthrown his reason. 


"THEN suddenly a sound detached 
itself from the murmur at the foot 
of the stairs. It was an unmistakable 
kiss. 

Then came his wife’s voice. 
by, dear,” she said. 

The outside door opened and closed. 

Hadley leaped to his feet. The man 

was leaving—had already gone. That 
had been a _ farewell kiss. Hadley 
started down the stairs. He must over- 
take him before he was lost in the dark 
street. His soul demanded vengeance. 
. As he bounded down the stairs, re- 
volver in hand, his wife caught sight of 
him and uttered a cry of terror. Sud- 
denly her voice ceased and she clutched 
at her throat. 

“Stand aside,” Hadley commanded. 

She was inarticulate, but wunder- 
standing his purpose, she stood in front 
of the door barring his progress. 

“Out of the way, I tell you,” her 
husband shouted, furious at being 
halted. 

She shook her head. 

“Trying to shield him,” he sneered, 
and grasped her wrist to swing her 
away from the door. 

She tried desperately to prevent it. 

“No, Hadley,” she panted, finding 
her voice at last. 

Then, some way, as they struggled 
together there was a sharp explosion. 

Hadley had no recollection of press- 
ing the trigger. He had little remem- 


“Good- 


brance, in fact, of anything that hap- 
pened. He only knew that the sight of 
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Sadie, lifeless on the floor before him, 
had suddenly quenched all desire for 
vengeance. :An agonizing realization 
that no matter what she had done, 
he still loved her, swept his soul. 
He did not care to pursue the man. 
Nothing mattered now. His life had 
come to a sudden stop in mid-career 
and was now oozing out in a crimson 
pool upon the floor. 


HADLEY gave himself up to the 

Sheriff. By some freak, the shot 
had attracted no attention, and his own 
statement that he had killed his wife 
was the first intimation that anyone 
had of the tragedy. 

Hadley made no explanation then, 
or later at his trial. There could be 
no object in justifying himself at the 
expense of her he loved beyond all hope 
of ever telling. 

On the evidence, he was convicted 
and sentenced to hang. Later, at the 
instance of his friends who loved him, 
and would believe no evil of him, the 
Governor commuted his sentence to 
life imprisonment. 

So Hadley Paige took up the color- 
less round of penitentiary existence, 
brooding listlessly over his smashed life, 
but withal a tractable and well-liked 
prisoner. 

The warden reported so favorably 
upon his conduct that there was talk 
of asking for a full pardon after a few 
years when the sharp hurt of the crime 
had dulled in the public mind. 

One day was very like another. The 
prison pallor grayed his face and hands 
to match his hair and clothing. His 
identity slumbered. He was very like 
his fellows, suffering a little more, per- 
haps, but growing more like them even 
in their stoicism. 

One morning as he passed to his 
work in the prison office he became un- 
cannily aware of the fixed scrutiny of 
one of the prison guards. He looked 
up to see what might be the occasion, 
and encountered the eye of a man who’ 
was curiously familiar yet whom he did 
not recollect ever to have seen in the 
uniform before. 

He had only time for a hurried 
glance, but the problem of the new 

















guard’s identity haunted him all day. 
As he returned to his cell at night he 
encountered him again, and this time, 
as their eyes clashed, Hadley knew 
who it was—Jim Scanlan, his wife’s 
brother. The two men had met before, 
but only at the wedding. Jim had been 
lured in from the desert long enough 
to attend the ceremony but had gone 
back to it before his brother-in-law had 
time to become acquainted with him. 

Jim Scanlan was the last man in the 
world to seek a job as circumscribed by 
discipline as that of prison guard. 
Hadley knew why he was there, knew 
why his eye had singled him out calcu- 
latingly from the rank and file of un- 
individual gray. 

Now began a curious game between 
the prisoner and the guard. Scanlan 
never spoke to him, but whenever pos- 
sible kept an eagle eye upon him. Had- 
ley Paige, for his part, grew interested 
in prolonging the situation, knowing 
that the impatient soul of the other was 
chafing at the restraint. 

Six months of silence lay between 
them. The prisoner began to wonder 
if, after all, his nemesis were not going 
to give up the job. 


ONE night when his cellmate was 
enjoying solitary confinement for 
a breach of discipline, Hadley was 
halted in his preparations for bed by 
having his door unexpectedly opened. 

Jim Scanlan stepped in. 

Paige looked at him curiously. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T can’t do it in cold blood,” Scanlan 
began, without preamble. “I thought I 
could when I got this job, but it isn’t 
possible. I’ve been waiting six months 
for you to make some move that would 
give me an excuse to send a bullet into 
you, but you’re too damn clever.” 

Paige laughed silently. “I knew that 
it was bothering you. What do you 
propose? How can IJ help you out?” 

The silent man of the desert regarded 
the floor uneasily. “I’m going to give 
you a sporting chance. I’ve arranged 
it so that you can get out into the prison 
yard any time after the guard changes 
at midnight. I’ll be in the guard-tower 
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on the west wall. I’ll let you get clear 
to the top before I open fire. Is that 
fair enough? I am not an extraordi- 
narily good shot, and I think the 
chances are about even that you’ll get 
away. If you’re a sport, you'll take 
me up.” 

Hadley Paige considered the curious 
proposition silently. 

“Come,” said Scanlan. “It’s a fairer 
chance than you gave poor Sadie.” The 
man’s features convulsed with agony at 
the mention of his sister. “God, if I 
had only known then that-you fired the 
shot that I heard when I was halfway 
down the street, I—” 

“You heard the shot?” 
looked up at him in wonder. 
were you?” 

“T had just left the house.” 

“My house?” 

“Yes. I stayed with Sadie while I 
was outfitting for the desert.” 

“But why,’ began the prisoner, his 
mind assimilating the stark facts 
slowly, “why did you not tell all this at 
my trial?” 

“T didn’t even know that Sadie was 
dead until six months later. I left on a 
prospecting trip before daylight and 
didn’t get back until the trial was over. 
If I had—well, never mind about that 
now. You escaped the law, but I’m 
afraid I am not so easily satisfied.” 
There was no melodrama in the guard’s 
tone, nothing but firm resolution. It 
was as if he were repeating instructions 
given him by some one higher in au- 
thority. “Will you give me my 
chance?” he demanded. 

The prisoner looked up with sud- 
denly haggard eyes. “Yes,” he an- 
swered. 

Scanlan turned on his heel and left. 

The prisoner gazed stupidly at the 
floor. 

He sat that way, scarce moving until 
the guard changed, amd a long time 
after that. 

Finally he sighed and squared his 
shoulders with resolution. Then he 
arose and went to the door of his cell. 

He pushed against it. It swung 
open and he stepped out into the cor- 
ridor. 


Hadley 
“Where 









THERE ARE THOSE WHO CAN 
SING BETTER. AND WHO ARE 
BETTER DANCERS—BUT THEY DON’T 
GET THE BETTER SALARY. WHY? 

















By Valeska Suratt 








T's my personality that wins for me. 
| I’m no singer. 
| Heaps of people can beat me dancing. 

Precious few of them, though, get the salary 
I do. 

Why? 

Because I’m—me! 

When I come on the stage I—get them. 

To begin with, I never copy anybody or any- 
thing. 

I originate. 

I study myself. I sit in front of my mirror 
and work out styles for myself. Look at the ¥ 
way I wear my hair, for instance. Did you ever \ 
know anybody else who would dare wear her *% 
hair that way? No. Well, it just suits me, doesn’t 
it? And you never heard of anything so easy to do. 
I get it up in three seconds—plaster it back, hike it 
up and French-twist it across the top of my head. 
Then I have a solution I use to make the two curls 
by my ears and stick them to my face. There you 
have the “Suratt coiffure.” A critic said not long 
ago, speaking of it: 

“It’s a relief to see the shape of a woman’s head 
again and have it brought to mind that she really 
does have ears.” 

I never wore a false hair in my life, and what’s 
more I wont have any woman in my company 
who does. Erratic? Well—that’s me. 

There’s a lot said and written about my 
clothes. , 

Know why? I'll tell you. 

They’re part of me. That’s what they have 
to be if I’m going to wear them. 

There are hordes of women—in fact, the 
great majority of women—who never go beyond 
the styles in choosing their gowns. They sail into 
their dressmaker’s or tailor’s establishment and 
pore over a lot of books filled with pictures of 
women wearing clothes that authorities have 
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=___ __ of to-day are such holy sights. They try to adapt 
themselves to the styles instead of making the 
styles adapt themselves to their personalities. It’s 
only once in a coon’s age that you find a woman 
who has the brains and common sense to come 
out and say: 

“Here! That fool thing doesn’t look well on 
me, so why should I wear it ?’—and the nerve to 
discard it and get something she does look 
well in. 

I had the brains, the common sense, and the 
nerve. 

I was the original Gibson girl, if you remem- 
ber—created the V-shaped back and the sheath 
gown. 

That was at the time when everybody was 
wearing high collars—going around looking as if 
they were in the last stages of sore throat and 
no help but to cut their heads off. 

One afternoon I was going 





“ Brought up in Indiana, and was gradu- 

from grammar school into a millinery 
shop. Then I was a model. 
... My nerve and good 
looks got me a chance 
on the stage.” 
















Valeska Suratt in three poses. 

declared. to be th 

last word in fashion. 

They pick out some- 

thing that they think Ps 
looks like the ‘last letter 


of the last word and order ~~ 


it made up. 

“What color, Madam?” asks the 
unctuous costumer. 

“What color is the most fashion- 
able?” asks the anxious customer. 

Perhaps “the color of the day” is red. 
Madam knows, or should know, that 
she’s a sight for men and angels in 
red, but if that’s what “they” are wear- 
ing—so be it. She will dress in red. 

And there you are. 

There’s the secret of why the women 

















to a tea in : 
a certain — 
famous (7 
Paris res- 
taurant. I 
had _ ordered 
a gown for the 
occasion. This 
was before I 
had really found myself. 
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went to an affair of 
same kind attended by 
‘ same people that were 
on the first afternoon, 
ticed that virtually all 


When the dress arrived I put it on. when I 
It was a dream of a thing and fitted to t h e 
perfection. It had one of those choke- t h e 
me-and-get-it-over-with collars. there 

I stood looking at myself in the I no- 






































mirror. Everything looked right but the t h e women 
neck. I have a vile temper and sud- had discarded 
denly it got the best of me. I called their col- 
to my maid, who came running— lars and 
she always runs when I mm appeared 
yowl as I did that a com fort- 
day—and bade her ‘4 % able—a la 
take off the dress. ; P) = Suratt. 
“Get me # A | That 
the scis- “I have a aa’. wasthe 
sors!” I vile temper.” ver & start of my 
commanded. emancipa- 


tion from 
the bond- 
age of 
Style. 
From that 
time to 
'nis,.i 
have de- 
signed my 
oS Won 
gowns 
and my 
own hats. 


“Oh, Miss Su- 
ratt!” she began. I 
just gave her a look 
and she went for 
the scissors. 

Then with my 
own handsI took 
off that choker 
collar. I didn’t 
have much 
time before 
my party, but 
believe me, 


when I left When I 
the house I go into a 
didn’t look milliner’s 
like an shop I 
aspirant fuss and 
forthe ae 
noose ! i t hings 

At the 1] to pieces 
tea I was ; and 
the only 8 try on 
woman 


witha 
bare 
neck 
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Miss Suratt and Wallace 
McCutcheon in “The Red Rose.” 


—which worried feels right. Then I have it 
me not at all. fitted tomy head. I have a_ small 
The next week, however, head and always must have my hats 









until I 
at last have 
something that 
























made to order. I am the one who started 
women wearing toques—though you 
may not know it. 

Because I wear them and look smart 
in them, other women wear them—and 
some of them look smart. Not all of 
them by a long shot, though! However, 
let them follow, if they want to. I will 
follow no one. . 

Callot usually makes my gowns. 
When I can’t get Callot, I make them 
myself. Then I know they’re right. 
Sew? Of course I can sew! 

Have you seen my vaudeville act? 
Or read about it? Or both? 

Well then, honestly, haven’t you been 
struck with both the originality of the 
act and the name of it? 

“Black Crépe and Diamonds.” 

Wouldn’t that name hold your atten- 
tion and make you curious, no matter 
where you saw it? On a bill-board; at 


the head of a story—anywhere? Sure’ 


it would. It’s odd. It’s different. That’s 
why I chose it. 

Then the settings—white brocaded 
satin, embroidered in silver. 

You see—they—the settings, the 
name, the costumes—are not like other 
things of the kind, because they were 
not copied from anything. They came 
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out of my head. They’re part of me. 

What I long for is drama. I want to 
play something big, stirring. Some- 
thing where I can, by just being me, 
set the theater-going world by the ears. 
Nothing suitable to my style has ever 
been written. When it is written, I am 
confident nobody in America will write 
it. It takes the foreigner—the Parisian, 
preferably—to write such a drama as 
I want. 

I’m crazy about the stage. Always 
have been. I was brought up in Indiana 
and was graduated from grammar 
school into a millinery shop. Then I was 
a model. But I didn’t give a whoop 
about either of those professions—as 
professions. Just stepping-stones, they 
were, to the big event—my stage début. 
I always meant to get on the stage. 
Finally I managed to get a hearing.’ My 
nerve and good looks got me a chance. 
And—I made good. 

As I look back over this article, Mr. 
Editor, it strikes me as sounding rather 
conceited. But I’m no lady journalist, 
you know, and you asked me to write 
about what interested me most. I have. 
It’s myself. And as I’m the person who 
pays my board bills and buys my 
clothes, why shouldn’t it be? 











INTRODUCING— 
EILEEN, PATRICIA AND SYLVIA 


HE first installment of Maude Radford Warren’s new novel, 
“Marrying Off The Massereens,”—as delightful and roman- 
tic a work of fiction as has appeared in years,— will be in the 
next (October) issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on 
sale at all news-stands September 12th. 


It will cheer you up. 
































Complete Résumé of the Preceding Chapters 


of ‘‘Dollars 


HEY had married,—Madge 
Boynton and Dan Hilyer,— 
and for a year or more they 
had lived right blithely. Then 
they faced stark poverty. 

And so Dan Hilyer, the inventor, 
made an apology for a living—thirteen 
dollars a week. On a wife’s share of 
thirteen dollars a week, it is hard to be 
either very pretty or very popular; and 
Madge had been both when Dan won 
her away from a trio or more of 
better-off suitors—among them Arthur 
Crewe, the wealthy architect. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, granted Dan a 
hearing on his ore-smelting device. 

Then he required him to go to San 


Francisco from New York to demon- - 


strate his invention. 

Their savings-bank book showed 
just $254.93; and Dan needed, even by 
the closest economy and figuring, two 
hundred and fifty dollars to make the 
trip. Dan promised to return in three 
weeks. In the meantime Madge would 
live on the less than five dollars. But 
she did not tell Dan this. And she ex- 
pected to become a mother inside of 
six weeks. 

Hurrying home from the bank, all 
of their capital was stolen from her. 

She was dazed, but her determina- 
tion never wavered. Dan should go 
West. She went to Arthur Crewe, 
her former suitor—to face his “morn- 
ing-after” mood, to be insulted, to be 
called merely a shadow of her former 
self; and then, when she offered her- 
self as the only collateral, to be mis- 
understood. She struck Crewe sav- 
agely on the mouth. Still she stayed; 
she would have that money. She got 
it. Crewe knelt and sheepishly kissed 
the chair-arm her hand had grasped. 

Dan, ignorant of the robbery and 
of Crewe’s help, departed Westward. 
Madge went home from the railway 
station, and nature claimed its due: 
she dropped in a dead faint. As the 
janitress lifted her inert body, Arthur 
Crewe stepped into the doorway. He 
had come to ask forgiveness. 

Without Madge’s knowledge, Crewe 
got her the best room in the Mothers’ 
Hospital, and the best nurses. Then at 
her little home he came upon an un- 


_toys for Baby. 
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opened telegram addressed to Hilyer. 
It was from Barnard, telling Dan his 
device could not be considered until 
the following spring. There came to 
Crewe the sick memory of Madge’s 
last words to him: 

“Tll work my hands to the bone, 
till this debt to you is paid. I'll work 
and save it, penny by penny.” 

When he returned to the hospital, 
a baby boy had been born. Madge was 
dying. Crewe sent for her physician. 

“Tell Mrs. Hilyer,” he directed, “that 
I have sent her word I am in a hurry 
for my money.’ And as the physician 
gasped, Crewe added: “No, I don’t 
want tokillher. I want her to get well. 
And when she hears that message, she 
will get well. I know her.” 

The message claimed Madge from 
the grave. “Tell him I will pay,” she 
promised. She recovered. 


REWE put forces to work to have 
Hilyer’s invention acted upon. 

Madge and her baby went home to 
find her tiny apartment stocked up 
with provisions Madge could not re- 
member having purchased. And there 
were three ten-dollar bills, too. 

Then came the wonderful letter from 
Dan. He sent one thousand dollars, 
for he had received fifteen thousand 
dollars as a first bonus on his patent. 

Madge’s first act was to draw a check 
for Crewe for $252.43—the full amount 
borrowed, with interest at ten per cent. 

And Dan came home—in a taxi filled 
with roses and presents for Madge and 
Madge, so long forced 
to pinch and save, shuddered at the 
expense of it all. 

If the Hilyers were unhappy in their 
poverty, they were miserably unhappy 
in their prosperity. The husband and 
wife could not meet on the new level, 
she still pinching pennies with ever- 
tightening zeal, he overspending in the 
overenjoyment of it all. 

_Trouble came when Dan accidentally 
discovered that some man had paid 
Madge’s expenses at the Mothers’ Hos- 
pital. Next he chanced upon the check 
(now canceled) Madge had sent to 
Crewe for $252.43. She had never told 
Dan of the robbery. 

Stunned, Dan looked up to see 
Madge entering the room. 
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“eayiHMERE have you 
| WV) been?” asked Dan, 
Lait as Madge, flushed 


from her walk in the brisk air, came 
into the living-room where he stood. 

The heightened color in a face that 
was usually so pale, and the exercise- 
born brightness of her eyes, seemed all 
at once to his jealousy-ridden brain 
things of strange significance. A day 
earlier he could have come upon her in 
most secret converse with any man on 
earth, without a twinge of suspicion. 
Just now, everything was suspicious. 

“Where have you been?” he repeated 
abruptly. 

She had hurried forward, on sight 
of him. Now, at his abrupt challenge, 
she halted and stared wonderingly into 
his sullen eyes. 

“Why?” she queried. “What is the 
matter? Have you been wanting me 
for anything ?” 


“Yes,” he made answer, “for a 


““"Whose Wife?’’ 


ILLUSTRATED great many things. 
BY J. HENRY _ have you been? 


etc. 


Where 
With whom 


have you been?” 

“T’ve been in the park. I had some 
shopping to do, and I walked home 
through the—” 

“Were you alone?” 

“Of course. Why? Baby had had 
his outing and it was time for his nap, 
so I left him with—” 

“You were alone, then?” 

“Why, Dan!” laughed Madge, “you 
sound like the jealous husband in the 
French farces; I—” 

“On the stage, a jealous husband is 
generally farcical. In real life it’s dif- 
ferent. And we are in real life, you 
and I, my wife.” 

“Dan!” she demanded, wholly puz- 
zled by the new, rough manner_ that 
underlay his speech. “What is it?” 

‘That is what I mean to find out. Sit 
down.” 

“You—you haven’t been drinking?” 
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“No. I wish I had.” 

“Dan!” 

“Sit down, please. There are some 
things that must be cleared.” 

“If it is about money—?” she began 
defensively. 

“Money?” he grunted, wondering 
vaguely how he and she could ever 
have been unhappy over so trifling a 
theme of disagreement. “No! This is 
something real.” 

She looked her relief; and to Dan’s 
newly-jealous eyes the look was one of 
cunning. He took grip on his temper 
and forced himself to speak with almost 
judicial calm. , 

“Madge,” he 
began, “last night 
you told me no 
one paid your 
expenses in the 
hospital. I believ- 
ed you.” 

py 


“To-day, you told me you hated 
Crewe and that you ‘hadn’t seen him in 
months.’ I believed you.” 

“Of course! But why—?” 


“Later, to-day, I found out that a 
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man had paid all your expenses in the 
hospital. I still believed—” 
“What on earth are you talking 
about, Dan Hilyer? A man paid—?” 
“Then,” went on Dan with the same 
dangerous calm, as he crossed to the 






















“Later, to-day, I found out that a man had 
paid all your expenses in the hospital. Then,” 
went on Dan with the same dangerous calm, 
as he crossed to the desk, pulled out the sheaf 
of canceled checks and selected one slip from 
among its fellows, “I found—this!”’ 





desk, pulled out the sheaf of canceled 
checks and selected one slip from among * 
its fellows, “I found—this !’” 

There could be no doubt now as to 
the change in Madge’s expression. 




















There was no need for Dan’s jealousy 
to magnify it. Her face lost its tem- 
porary color, and her eyes grew wide 
in fear. 

Oddly enough, her look of terror did 
not add to Dan’s white rage. Instead, 
even while it confirmed his wildest sus- 
picions, it filled him with something 
akin to pity for the frightened girl. 
She was so little, so childlike, in her 
dread. 

“Well?” she said, in faltering defi- 
ance. 

“Madge,” he said, his steady voice 
softening into grieved gentleness, “why 
have you done this thing? Why have 
you ruined my life and ruined your- 
self? Above all, why have you played 
the hypocrite so long with me?” 

“T have not been a hypocrite,” she 
blazed. “It was no concern of yours. 
What I did, I had a right to do. I’d 
do it again, a thousand times over.” 

“Had a right to do?” he stammered, 
unbelieving; then pity was swallowed 


in fury at her self-justification. “Oh, 
you are shameless! Viler than I 
thought any woman could be! And 


with such eyes as yours, too!—eyes that 
have made me feel sometimes as if— 
as if I was in church. And now, to 
hear you say you ‘had a right’ to deceive 
me and to—” 

“T didn’t deceive you.” 

“Don’t add any more lies to—” 

“Dan Hilyer!” she cried, chokingly. 
“T have stood much from you, more, I 
suppose, than most decent men’s wives 
are called on to stand in a lifetime. 
But I wont be told I’m shameless and 
that I lie, just because I let Arthur 
Crewe help you—” 

“Help me? God!” 

“Yes, help you. 
from him to—” 

“To defray your hospital 
Without telling me, or—” 

“No! He had nothing to do with my 
hospital bills. There were no hospital 
bills. I’ve told you that, over and over. 
| 

“And the Superintendent of the hos- 
pital told me to-day that there were— 
and that a man paid them. Dr. Mahan 
corroborated him. -I still was fool 


I got the money 
bills ? 


enough to believe your bare word ahead 
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of my own.senses. Then I found this 
voucher and—” 

“Dr. Mahan told you a man paid my 
bills there?” she gasped. ‘What are 
you saying?” 

“Please don’t keep up the silly pre- 
tense any longer,” sneered Dan. “Next 
you'll be pretending ignorance of this 
check.” 

“T don’t pretend ignorance of it. I 
don’t ‘pretend’ anything—ever. You 
know that.” 

“If Crewe paid your expenses and 
you repaid him—out of my money—” 
began Hilyer, bewilderment again edg- 
ing in on anger’s domain as he realized 
that a guilty woman was scarce likely 
to repay such a debt the moment she 
could lay her hands on the amount. 
Then he broke out, afresh: 

“That check is for a trifle over two 
hundred and fifty dollars. A _ single 
week in the hospital would have eaten 
up nearly that much, what with two 
nurses and the biggest room in the place 
and specialists and all that. And you 
were there several weeks!” 


HE hastily riffled the handful of 
vouchers, glancing at each slip. 

“No,” he said, “there is no other 
check made out to Crewe. And’— 
opening the pass-book—“you banked 
the whole sum I sent, so you couldn’t 
have ‘paid him in cash.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Crewe—or another man—paid your 
hospital bills. I have reason to believe 
it was Crewe.” 

“What idiocy! Why should Arthur 
Crewe do such a thing?” 

“Why should you have said you 
hadn’t seen him for: months, when 
you'd secretly sent-him this check? 
Why should you say this morning that 
you hated him, when you are close 
enough to him to take his money ?” 

“Tt’s true!” she cried, dazedly, her 
mind beaten and buffeted into dizziness 
by his torrent of words. “It’s true! 
It’s true. All I said is true! Till this 
morning I hadn’t seen him for months, 
not since before I went to the hospital. 
I haven’t even heard from him since— 
since—” 

She paused, with every sign of guilt. 
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“Since before you went to the hospi- 
tal?” prompted Dan, his lips dry and 
ashy. 

“J—I didn’t say that. At the hos- 
pital,” she blundered on, bravely, “I— 
I had a message from him. Dr. Mahan 
gave me the message.” 

“H’m! And yet you said a few min- 
utes ago that Crewe didn’t pay your 
bills there. If he didn’t, how did he 
happen to keep in touch with you? How 
did he know you were there? You 
went suddenly, you told me, without 
time to notify anyone. Yet Crewe knew 
you were there and kept sending you 
messages through Mahan.” 

“T don’t know how he knew I was 
there!” sobbed the poor girl. “I never 
thought about that, till now. And he 
didn’t ‘keep sending me messages.’ He 
sent me one message. That was all.” 

“That you weren’t to worry over ex- 
penses, I suppose, because he’d take 
care of all that?” 

“No! That I mustn’t cheat him by 
dying !” 

“That you mustn’t—what?” babbled 
Dan in stark wonder. 

“That I must get well quickly for—” 

“For his sake, eh?” 

“Oh, you are horrible, Dan! I don’t 

know you, when you're like this. To 
get well ‘for his sake?’ No, indeed! 
To get well so I could pay him.” 
. Dan looked in-silent disgust at the 
weeping woman. Something—a glim- 
mer, perhaps, of sanity, through his 
drunkenness of jealousy—told him she 
was speaking the truth. And all at 
once his crazed brain leaped at the only 
plausible conclusion. Hating himself 
for the foul query, yet unable to choke 
it back, he said: 

“Well—you got well. And—and you 
‘paid’ him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! 

It was a torture-cry that broke from 
the man’s writhing lips. His face went 
dusky purple, two white dents standing 
out in ludicrous contrast at either side 
of his nostrils and lips. 

“You—you ‘paid’ him,” he muttered, 
‘struggling with a sudden physical 
nausea. 

“Yes,” she replied, her indignation 


momentarily lost in affright at his hid- 
eous face. “There’s the check—two 
hundred and—” 

“The check! Why do you treat me 
as if I were a child? Isn’t it enough 
to damn my life and your own soul, 
without insulting my intelligence, too? 
What has the check to do with it? Can’t 
you be honest, even now?” 

“Honest? J—” 

.“Deceptions form a splendid anchor 
in a marital storm,” he scoffed, “but 
I never heard that an anchor was of any 
special use after the shipwreck. And 
the ship is wrecked, Madge.” 

“Oh, I don’t understand you! I don’t 
understand half you say.. And what I 
do understand is so awful and so in- 
sulting I can’t believe it’s you who say 
it or that I am consenting to listen to 
it. Don’t you love me any more, 
Dan?” 

“Love you!” he groaned. “God help 
me, that’s the damnablest part of it all. 
I can’t stop loving you—yet.” 

“*Vet?? Oh, Dan, I—” 

“Listen! We’ll gain nothing by drag- 
ging in the holy name of Love. Love is 
a god—and you've blasphemed his 
name. Let’s get down to facts, and 
perhaps we can come to some sort of 
conclusion. You admit you have sold 
yourself. That is the main thing. 
What this check may mean doesn’t mat- 
ter any longer. It’s a side issue now. 
Part of the ‘anchor,’ if you like, and 
useless since the ship has gone on the 
rocks. I could have forgiven you any- 
thing but the lies. You have lied to me 
from the start. You kept from me all 
this matter of the hospital expenses. 
You denied you’d had any dealings with 
Crewe, and now, when you’re driven 
into a corner, you confess!” 

“Confess? Confess what?” 

“Men of Crewe’s type don’t pay out 
big sums of money for a woman and 
dun her for payment and then—accept 
the payment in money.” 

“Oh! I never knew any man except 
Arthur Crewe could have such a vile 
mind! How dare—” 

“Except Arthur Crewe, eh? Then 
you tried to put him off at first with 
platonic affection ?” 

“Affection? I hate him!” 








bed 
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“Go!” she breathed, very slowly, very quietly. “If you don’t I—I think I shall kill you.” ‘‘Yes,” he assented, 
his smoldering eyes meeting hers for a moment of brooding reflection. “Yes, I’ll go.” 


“So you said—this morning, when 
we met him at the corner—as he was 
turning into our street. J remember 
now, I left home nearly a half-hour 
later than I generally do. No, no, 
Madge, you don’t hate Crewe; he hates 
me, for making him cool his heels so 


long, on the doorstep here to-day. Or 
has he a latch-key?” 

“You beast! You beast!” she 
stormed, as furious as he. “Go! I wont 
stay another hour in the same room 
with you! In the same house with 
you! And—and you are the man I 
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‘Catching her hands in his, he bent down aboveher. “Madge!” he said. “Madge! ** The front door of the flat 


threshold of the living-room. 


used to think I loved—the man I was 
glad to starve and suffer for!” 

“Starve and suffer?” he snarled, be- 
side himself. “It’s I who’ve done that. 
You’ve made me hoard every cent, 
while Crewe’s been paying—” 

“Go!” she breathed, very slowly, 
very quietly. “If you don’t, I—I 
think I shall kill you.” 

“Yes,” he assented, his smoldering 
eyes meeting hers for a moment of 


Dan Hilyer was standing there. Crewe released Madge’s hands and 


brooding reflection. “Yes, I’ll go. I 
must be by myself for a while, to think 
out what’s to be done. I must—I 
must be by myself.” 

He caught up his hat and walked 
out of the apartment. He did not slam 
the door. He shut it so slowly that, 
from across the hall, Madge could hear 
their next door neighbors—an elderly 
husband and wife—squabbling. 

“Aw!” the woman was exhorting her 





































had just opened seletliadly. At sound of its closing, both glanced involuntarily toward the 
moved between her and her husband. And for an instant, none of the trio spoke. 


spouse. “Cut out the grouch, can’t you? 
What if the flat is cold? Think of 
them poor soldiers in the trenches!” 

“They don’t have to pay no rent for 
trenches,” grumbled the husband. “I 
wisht the landlord was—” 

The door of the Hilyer flat closed, 
and Dan was gone. Madge stood still, 
a long time, just as he had left her. 
She did not faint. She did not cry. 
She just stood still—very still. 
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HE first defi- 
nitely clear 


thought to shape 
itself in her mind 
was a realization 
that Dan had been 
too angry to slam 
the door. More 
than once, of late, 
a clash on the 
eternally sickening 
theme of economy 
had ended in his 
stamping out 
of the house 
and banging 
the door shut 
with an im- 
pact that rat- 
tled the win- 
dows. 
Before the 
money had 
come, there 
had been no 
such scenes. 
Since then 
they had as- 
tounded and 
revolted Dan 
as much as 
_ Madge. 
And now 
he was gone. 
In a rush, 
as the _ first 
shock less- 
ened, the 
man’s: blind 
fury, his hor- 
rible’ insults, 
his disgusted 
contempt for 
herself, his 
rank  injus- 
tice, came back to Madge’s memory. 
He had spoken to her as she had be- 
lieved no man could speak; he had 
accused her of evil that had never 
entered her white heart; he had reviled 
her grossly, insanely; he had beaten 
down with a hurricane of black words 
her attempts to defend herself—to 
explain. 
The bitter injustice of it all cut into 
Madge’s soul more deeply even than 
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the bald coarseness of Dan’s insults. In 
all their engaged and married life she 
had given him no cause to doubt her. 
She had not looked at another man, 
had not thought of another man. She 
had slaved, she had humiliated herself 
to Crewe, she had gone down into 
the Valley of the Shadows—all for 
Dan Hilyer. And this was her re- 
ward. 

He had given her the lie, he had 
called her shameless, he had hinted 
broadly the most degrading thing—this 
man who had been her god. He had 
torn himself from his pedestal and 
had smashed the pedestal. She had 
done heroic deeds to prove worthy of 
his trust. And at the first touch, that 
trust had crumbled. Oh, it was not 
fair! 

Madge wished she could cry, but she 
felt no impulse for tears. Instead, she 
found herself growing strangely calm, 
strangely analytical. Her life lay about 
her in fragments. And she was sur- 
veying and studying the fragments— 
before she sought to piece them to- 


gether again into some sorry semblance 
of their olden beauty. 

And in this unnaturally logical state, 
she could see that the scene with Dan 
could not have occurred three months 


earlier. At that time they had been as 
one. It was the gnawing grind of the 
past weeks that- had undermined the 
rock of their faith. The endless spats 
about money, the constant clash of pur- 
pose, the mutual misunderstanding of 
each other’s course of action—all these 
had steadily weakened the structure 
and had made ready for the total col- 
lapse. 

Impartially, with her newly opened 
eyes, Madge blamed herself for the 
rigid economy that had obsessed her. 
She saw how petty, how less than un- 
important all that was, in comparison 
with the tragedy that had engulfed her. 
And in face of that tragedy, the mono- 
mania for needless saving departed 
from her forever. 

Yet now the fact that she and Dan 
again thought alike on money matters 
counted for nothing. The harm was 
done. Vaguely she wondered why her 
resentment at his injustice and his de- 
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grading insults had passed and had left 
her so abnormally calm. | 

She noted with the same dull won- 
der that she no longer loved the brute 
who had seared her with affront and 
with unbelief. In the tempest, some- 
thing had perished, something infinitely 
precious—her supposedly  deathless 
love for Dan Hilyer. He had murdered 
it with that buffeting torrent of words 
that had so dazed and horrified her. 

Her husband stood forth revealed 
—selfish, unjust, ungrateful, foully 
abusive. And the wonderful man she 
had alternately worshiped and babied— 
no longer existed, if indeed he had . 
ever existed except in her too-credu- 
lous fancy. Even as love had been 
born, unsought and through no con- 
scious act of hers, so in like manner 
Love had died. 

A cold hatred possessed her. She 
would never willingly look again on 
the husband who had wronged her by 
his abominable charges. He would 
probably stay away for at least a day 
or two, judging by her knowledge of 
him. And, on the morrow, she would 
seek other quarters. He would come 
back to find her gone. Nor would 
he find her again. She knew she could 
support herself and Baby—and Baby! 

She forced her cramped limbs into 
motion and went into the room where 
Baby lay asleep. 

“We two,” she whispered above the 
warmly slumbering little bundle, “just 
we two, now. And we’ll—we’ll try 
to be very happy together, wont we, 
my big son? And we'll make each 
other forget. We wont ask anybody’s 
help. There'll be just we two—in all 
the world.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE same dead calm—which she 

did not recognize as apathy of 
stunned emotions rather than as a 
new state of mind—held Madge in 
its sway through the hours that fol- 
lowed. Dinner was prepared, in much 
more lavish fashion than usual, and 
eaten in solitary state and even with 
a semblance of appetite. Baby was 
tucked away for the night. Then 
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Madge began to ransack closets and 
drawers, preparatory to packing. 

She went at this mussy, dusty task 
in as matter-of-fact a way as if she 
were making ready for a mere holiday 
trip. Still amazed at her own utter 
calm and dearth of emotions, she 
worked away briskly. She sorted her 
possessions and Baby’s,” folding, dis- 
carding, classifying. 

Even when she chanced to run 
across some particularly sacred little 
love-relic or other, she laid it aside 
without a single heart-twinge, as so 
much rubbish. 

At nine o'clock the downstairs bell 
rang. Madge mechanically went into 
the kitchen and pressed the answering 
button. Only after she had started 
toward the door did it occur to her 
that not once in a month, nowadays, 
did anyone call on Dan and herself. 
And she decided the exception meant 
that Dan had sent her a note of apol- 
ogy or of good-by. 

_ Careless as to what his message 
might be, she opened the flat door. In- 
stead of a messenger boy, Arthur 
Crewe stood on the threshold. This 
apparition was so absolutely outside of 
Madge’s calculations that she stood 
staring, speechless, dumfounded. 

“T had to come,” said Crewe simply, 
by way of greeting. 

As she did not shut the door in his 
face, which he had half feared she 
might, he stepped into the hallway and 
pushed shut the door behind him. For 
an instant, he and Madge stood there, 
silent, facing each other. 

It was Crewe who broke the awk- 
ward pause. 

“May I come in?” he asked, heavily. 

“Why id 

She was noting with. stark aston- 
ishment that the throb of hate which 
the very thought of Crewe had inspired 
in her was now as dead as—as dead as 
her love for Dan Hilyer, as dead as her 
craving to hoard money. Now that 
the surprise was leaving her, she found 
herself viewing the man’s actual pres- 
ence with as little interest as she could 
have bestowed on the messenger boy 
she had expected to see at the door. 

She even became aware of the awk- 


wardness of their postures, staring at 
each other there in the stuffy little hall, 
under the whistling gaslight. And she 
led the way into the living-room, Crewe 
following her, wordless and ill at 
ease. 

“Why did you come here?” she 
asked again, as she sat down on the 
window-seat cushions. 

“Because I had to,” he found voice 
to answer. “I saw you last night. I 
couldn’t get your miserably unhappy 
face out of my mind—” 

“T’m not ‘miserably unhappy!’ ’m—” 

“So I came to see you the first thing 
this morning. I met you and Hilyer 
on the corner. I came again to-night.” 

“Mr. Hilyer is not at home.” 

“T know he isn’t. I saw him, half an 
hour ago, in a café. That’s why I’m 
here. I wanted to speak to you. I 
must speak to you.” 

“Well?” 

The monosyllabic question was al- 
most indifferent. A man who had once 
loved her had taken advantage of her 
husband’s absence from home to call 
on her, and the odd situation did not 
even rouse a ripple of interest. 

“T’ve been fighting for months to 
keep away from you,” he said, halt- 
ingly. “I could do it, too, as long as 
I thought you were happy. Then, last 
night— Oh, you poor little girl, in 
the dowdy old dress and the tear-stains 
on your face! It broke my heart to 
see you!” 

“T don’t need anyone’s sympathy. I 
don’t want anyone’s sympathy!” she 
declared, thrilled, nevertheless, by the 
vibrant tenderness and pity in his deep 
voice. “You had no right—” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have the right 
—not the right to intrude on you or 
annoy you, but I have the right to help 
you, to stand by you if you are in trou- 
ble—and you are troubled, whether you 
admit it or not. I have the right to 
serve you in any way in my power. 
And I am going to. Will you listen 
to me, for one minute, and not be of- 
fended?” 

She did not answer. The devotion 
in his every word and look stirred and 
fascinated her. It was as balm to her 
crushed, numbed spirit. 
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“T love you,” he said, hopelessly. “I 
always loved you. I shall always love 
you. Let that go. It can’t interest you 
to hear it, and it cannot profit me to 
say it. I know that. When you struck 
me on the mouth and told me you 
could never forgive me, I took it as 
my punishment—God! I’d rather be 
struck by you than kissed by any other 
woman! And I was prepared to take 
as my punishment the loss of you, for- 
ever, out of my life. Do you think it 
was easy to know you were loathing me 
and looking on me as a beast? Do you 
think it was easy for me to clinch your 
hatred of me and to burn that hatred 
into you for life by the message I sent 
you? I was content to do all that. Yes, 
I was glad to do it. And I didn’t want 
any reward. But I’m not content that 
all my hell has gone for nothing and 
that you’re unhappy and robbed of the 
money and the fun and the pretty 
clothes and all the million other things 
that Hilyer’s good fortune ought to 
get for you. Something is all wrong. 
And whatever it is, I mean to 
right it.” 


E had told her he loved her. He— 

another man than her husband 
—had said “I love you” to her, a wife. 
And he had said it unrebuked. Indeed, 
she scarce noted his words, and noted 
their meaning not at all. His tone, 
caressing, soothing, infinitely tender, 
held all her attention, well-nigh to the 
exclusion of the sense. It comforted 
her strangely, her ears still ringing 
with Dan’s fierce insults. It was pass- 
ing sweet to be petted, after such nerve- 
rack. Yet one clause of Crewe’s caught 
her attention. 

“The message,” she broke in, “the 
message you sent me in the hospital. 
How—how could you have done such 
a brutal thing? Why, I was—I was 
dying !” 

“And you got my message, and it 
made you live.” 

“Made me live?” 

“Didn’t it? Confess. Didn’t it make 
you fight to get well, so you could pay 
me—so you could clear yourself of 
obligation to a man you detested ?” 

She looked at him, open-mouthed. 
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Then, very slowly, she began to under- 
stand. Link by link, the chain of com- 
prehension forged itself—the memory 
of the message’s galvanic effect, the 
rock of hate it had upreared in the 
midst of the Tide that had been draw- 
ing her away, the perplexity that had 
so often assailed her as to Crewe’s rea- 
son for such a demand at such a time. 
Gradually it all grew clear. 

And with the dawning understand- 
ing came a gush of gratitude, of ap- 
preciation for the touch of genius 
which had enabled this man to hit on 
the one motive that could make her 
fight her way back to life. The appre- 
ciation outlived the gratitude. Except 
for Crewe’s interference, the whole 
ugly problem would have solved itself 
long since. And but for Baby, she 
wished most devoutly he had not in- 
terfered. 

On the track of one thought came 
another, and she asked, point blank: 

“Arthur, did you pay my expenses 
in the hospital?” 

“Yes,” he said, with no shadow of 
hesitation. 

“Why ?” 

“Because it was all that was left for 
me to do. Lord—do you think I 
could have let a fragile child like you 
take your chances with the rabble? It 
was the one bit of happiness left to 
me.” 

“You must let me pay you.” 

“I’m paid, a hundredfold.” 

“Still, you must let me. I can’t be 
under such a debt. I—I _ haven't 
thanked you. But I do—with all my 
heart, Arthur, more than words can 
say. And all the money payment on 
earth can’t wipe out the indebtedness. 
a 

“Nonsense!” he muttered, again ill 
at ease. “I only—” 

“You only proved yourself my 
friend, in the best sense of the word. 
You proved yourself my only friend 
at a time when I needed a friend more 
than ever before. I see it now. It 
was you who were behind everything. 
And you said not a word about it. 
To-day, I’ve seen all that’s worst and 
lowest in a man. To-night, I think I 
am seeing all that is best and truest. 
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And I loved him and—and I hated 
you!” 

“Him? 
has happened, Madge? 
me help you, dear.” 

Though the tears she had longed for 
still refused to flow, yet his appeal went 
straight to her bruised heart, sweeping 
away her last barrier of reserve. She 
moaned brokenly : 

“Oh, Arthur, why did you bring me 
back to life, when it was all over? Why 
didn’t you let me go to sleep. It 
would have saved all this misery! Oh, 
I’ve been so unhappy! And now! I 
don’t think I can ever be happy or un- 
happy again. Something has died— 
here !”—pressing her clenched hand to 
her breast. “And all the world seems 
a strange place to me. I must begin 
everything, over again, and—alone.” 

“You shall never be alone,” he de- 
clared, “—never while I live. I don’t 
know what’s happened, and I don’t 
want to know, unless you want to tell 
me. All I want to do is to help you, 
and to make right whatever has gone 


You mean Hilyer? What 
You must let 


wrong. Tell me what to do.” 
“There’s nothing to do, nothing any- 
one can do. The whole past has died, 


all at once. And I’m in a new world, 
a world where I don’t even know the 
language. Until you came here, to- 
night, I didn’t think I had anyone to 
look to for a word of comfort. And 
that it should be you, of all people— 
you whom I’ve hated so and misjudged 
so and been so ungrateful to! Wont 
you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?” he echoed. ‘For- 
give you? Why, Madge, I—I love 
you!” 

“Love me?” she repeated dazedly ; 
then: “You mustn’t. You mustn't! 
You can’t! It’s—it’s wrong.” 

“There is no wrong in a love that 
wants to give all and that asks noth- 
ing,” he defended himself, “—in a love 
that is content to wade through hell in 
order to give you a chance at happiness. 
That is the way I love you—and it’s 
the way I must always love you. You 
don’t care for me,—I don’t expect you 
to,—but you can’t keep me from car- 
ing for you, as long as there’s a breath 
left in my body. And you can’t keep 


‘than anything else that is left. 
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me from helping you and devoting my 
whole life to your service. If there’s a 
sin in that kind of love, then Heaven’s 
full of sinners—and they’re wearing 
haloes. My love for you is the clean- 
est, noblest thing that ever came into 
my worthless life.” 


HE listened, as to music; and her 

heart went out to the man, not in 
love, not in remote resemblance to love, 
but in a sublimated friendship that 
stilled its ache and reared again its 
fallen temple. 

“You are not angry with me?” he 
asked, humbly. 

“Angry with you?” she breathed. 
“No! No! Such a love honors me more 
And 
I’m more grateful to you for it than I 
could be for anything else in the 
world.” 

‘And hearing her, he did not misun- 
derstand, did not hope. Presently he 
said: 

“Would it do you any good to tell 
me what is the matter? If it 
wouldn’t—” 

“IT am going away from Dan. That 
is all.” 

Alle? 

“Yes. He—he doesn’t care for me 
any more. He was jealous. And 
when I tried to explain, he wouldn’t 
believe me—wouldn’t even let me ex- 
plain. He said things—things I wish 
I could forget some day. But I never 
can. He believes I am not fit to be 
his wife, and—” 

“What?” broke 
founded, raging. 
wife? Not fit to be his wife? 
swine!” 

“Don’t!” 

“Not fit to be his wife? You? Why, 
the man was never worthy to touch the 
hem of your skirt. And— Go ahead, 
and tell me the rest: I’m sorry I lost 
hold of myself. You say he was jeal- 
ous? That’s plain idiocy. From the 
day you came to me to get help for 
him, I’ve known how you love him. 
A blind man could see he is all the 
world to you. And the fool is jealous, 
eh? He—” 

“You’re mistaken. I don’t love him.” 


in Crewe, dum- 
“Not fit to be his 
The 
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“I don’t. It just stopped. I don’t 
know how, but it did. I don’t love 
him, and I never can again. Oh, I 
know I have no right to be saying such 
things to anyone, but it’s true. He 
wont live with me any more. And: I 
can’t live with him any more.” 

“The—!” 

“He is not. If he believes—what he 
does believe—he can’t feel differently. 
Perhaps another man would have 
spoken even more horribly to me than 
he did. I don’t understand men—I 
never expect to. The tender lover and 
the beast seem to be nothing but dif- 
ferent phases of the same animal. One 
never knows which phase will crop up 
next. It can’t do any good to talk 
about the reasons why we're separat- 
ing. But we are, and I’m going away 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Going away? Where?” 

“T don’t know. Anywhere. I’m 
strong again. I can work. There must 
be a place for—” 

“Work? You? When Hilyer has 
more money than he can spend. Do 
you mean to say he wont support you?” 

“IT don’t know. Probably he 
would; but he sha’n’t. There is no 
need. I can take care of myself. I 
haven’t had time to make plans. It 
happened only to-day.” 

“To-day? Why, last night—” 

“Last night I wouldn’t have believed 
it could happen.” 

“But last night you had been cry- 
ing.” 

“That was because I didn’t know 
how petty the thing was, that I was 
crying over. I do know, now, now 
that it’s too late.” ; 

“T don’t call it a ‘petty’ thing when 
a woman, whose husband has plenty of 
money, has to wear old clothes and has 
work-calloused hands and is made to 
labor like a servant. I call it one of 
the big things of life, one of the things 
that ought to earn her husband a 
thrashing from every decent man of 
his acquaintance. With all his money, 
to let you go about in—” 

“Wait! You’re misjudging him, Ar- 
thur. Honestly, you are. That wasn’t 
his fault; it was mine, all mine. And 
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it started all our unhappiness. I was 
to blame.” 

“That’s absurd! I honor you for de- 
fending him, of course; but it couldn’t 
have been your fault that he made you 
dress like that, and live in a third-rate 
flat and—” 

“He didn’t make me. And—I never 
thought of it that way, but I suppose 
everybody’s been blaming him for it. 
Poor Dan!” 

She spoke without a shadow of af- 
fection for the husband she was pity- 
ing. Hers was merely the impersonal 
expression of regret for an unwitting 
injustice done to a man in whom she 
felt no interest. 

Quietly, without emotion, sparing 
herself not at all, she told Crewe about 
her false notions of economy, of Dan’s 
vain wish to enjoy the fullness of their 
prosperity and to make her enjoy it. 

“I'd gone through so much,” she 
ended, “and I think the hard times 
must have turned my brain. It was 
only when a real trouble came that I 
saw how wrong and how silly I’d been 
and how I’d spoiled his good fortune 
for him. If I had it to go over 
again—” 

“What is the ‘real’ trouble?” asked 
Crewe, perplexed. “If the other 
wasn’t real enough—” 

The sorry consolation of putting her 
tragedy into words, now that the flood- 
gates were open, swept away Madge’s 
hesitation. Almost before she knew it, 
she found herself telling Crewe the 
gist of her scene with Dan. 

And womanlike, she unconsciously 
softened the brutality of her husband 
and slurred the insults he had heaped 
upon her. . Yet, even in its modified 
form, the recital stirred Crewe to burn- 
ing indignation and to a yearning to 
kick Hilyer across New York. To his 
more highly sensitized imagination, 
there was nothing strange in the fact 
that Dan’s insane behavior had killed 
so delicately nurtured a flower as 
Madge’s love. The entire situation in 
all its crude grimness was plain to him, 
despite Madge’s many omissions. 

“And it was because of me!” he said 
when at last he could trust himself to 
speak. “I brought it all on you—I who 
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would blithely have died to make you 
happy. The blundering things I tried 
to do for you have only succeeded in 
breaking your heart and smashing 
your life.” - 

“You mustn’t say that!” she denied, 
earnestly. “It isn’t so. You meant 
everything for the best, and—” 

“And hell is white with the skulls of 
idiots who ‘meant everything for the 
best,’” he rejoined bitterly. “I’ve 
broken up your home as thoroughly as 
if I were a melodrama villain, instead 
of just being a poor dub that loves you 
and wanted to help you. Can I do any- 
thing to square matters?” 

“There is nothing left to ‘square.’ 
It’s over.” 

“T can go to Hilyer and tell him the 
whole story. Yes,’—his fist clenching, 
—“and I can make him believe it. I 
can do that much!” 

“What is the use?” she asked wear- 
ily. “What good would it do? Even 
if he believed you,—and he wouldn’t,— 
and even if he wanted me back, I 
couldn’t go back to him. That is dead. 
What he said about me and what he 
believed about me would always stand 
between us. We could never be happy 
again; and I could never love him 
again. He couldn’t love me, either. A 
man couldn’t love a woman whom he’d 
once thought of as Dan is thinking of 
me now. I must go.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, after a moment of 
tense pause, “you must go. I am not 
robbing him or wronging you by what 
I want you to do. Will you listen tomy 

lan?” 

“What plan?” 

“You are absolutely decided to leave 
Hilyer, to go out into the world to 
make a life for yourself?” 

“Yes, I told you so.” 

“Good. This is what I want you to 
do: You used to know my sister 
Molly. And she’s always been fond 
of you. I want you to go from here to 
her place on Long Island and—” 

“But I can’t pay visits, now!” 

“This is not a visit. It is to be your 
home. The place belongs to me, and 
Molly lives on an allowance I give her. 
Her husband died broke, you know. 
I want you to go there and—” 
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“But why?” 

“Hear me out, dear. You will go 
there. [ shall join you. You and 
Molly and I will live there for the 
present. WHilyer will no doubt con- 
sider that perfectly innocent arrange- 
ment a ground for divorce. And he'll 
get one, if he is the type of man I 
think. If you prefer, I'll stay on here 
in New York, and you and. Molly can 
run out to Reno or some such place, 
and you can ‘establish residence’ there, 
and in a few months get the divorce 
yourself. That will be far better than 
my Long Island plan.” 

“T don’t need to get a divorce, and I 
can’t live on your charity. I—” 

“There is no balance sheet between 
us two, girl of my heart. And you do 
need a divorce. I want you to get one. 
And then—when you can bear to think 
of it—I want you to marry me.” 

“What?” 

“To marry me,” he repeated, un- 
shaken by her amazed query. “Don’t 
say you wont. It is for both our sakes. 
I’m not under any illusions about you. 
You don’t love me; perhaps you never 
can learn to love me; but I can wait 
for your love, even if it is all my life. 
And in the meantime I shall have the 
right to shelter you, to protect you, to 
make you happy. I ask you only to 
take my name.” 

“You—you don’t suppose for a mo- 
ment I would consent to such a 
mad—?” 

“Yes. I do—and you will. You 
speak of going out alone, to work for 
a living. What can you—unequipped, 
unused to the outer world—do to earn 
a fair living? It would mean endless 
work and starvation pay.” 

“That’s my affair.” 

“No; it’s mine. I’m not going to 
eat out my heart in wretchedness, 
knowing you’re suffering and _ poor. 
I’m not going to let you do it. I don’t 
ask your love, and I'll promise not to 
annoy you with mine. I ask just that 
you will take my name and make me 
gloriously happy by giving me the right 
to take care of you.” 

“T am not an object of charity.” 

“But Iam. And I beg you, through 
charity to me, not to wreck my future 
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by refusing to do this. Oh, Madge, I’ll 
make it up to you ten thousandfold for 
everything. I want happiness. I need 
it. I’ve gone without it so long! Just 
to have the right to be near you is more 
than Heaven to me, my beautiful 
sweetheart. Don’t break my heart by 
saying you wont marry me.” 

She essayed to speak, faltered and 
fell silent. The intensity of his plea, 
his wild earnestness, the unselfishness 
of his love, thrilled her. The promise 


of ease, of safety, of protection, were 
fearfully alluring. 
she began, and then hesi- 


pe EE Rg 
tated. 

“Yes?” he urged, trembling. 
Yes?” 


“Vos? 


ROM the next room came a soft 

chuckling, followed by a cluck or 
two and a wordless crooning. Baby, 
wakened by the raised voices, was, ac- 
cording to his wont, peacefully “‘talk- 
ing himself to sleep” again. 

At sound of his drowsy little voice, 
Madge sprang to her feet, the momen- 
tary glamour gone, her senses awake to 
the real things of life. 

“Your answer, dear heart!’ Crewe 
was pleading. “Your answer!” 

With a little gesture wholly free 
from any hint of the dramatic, Madge 
pointed toward the room whence came 
the sleepy crooning. 

“There is the answer,” she said. 

“No,” he denied fiercely. “It is not! 
In plays and cheap novels, just as the 
erring wife is about to flee with the 
tempter, the gold-haired child always 
says something in a falsetto voice that 
makes her repent. This isn’t a play; 
it isn’t a novel—it’s real life. And you 
aren't an erring wife. You're the 
purest, best woman God ever made. 
And I’m not tempting you. We are 
two free agents, clean of any guilt of 
act or thought. And we are going to 
be happy together.” 

“Baby is—” 

“Baby is going with you. That is 
one reason I want you to get the di- 
vorce instead of letting Hilyer get it. 
And when you and I are married, I'll 
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adopt him and he shall be the same to 
me as if he were my own child. I'll 
love him next to you.” 

“Another man’s child?” 

“Your child. That’s why I'll love 
him.” 

“Arthur!” 

“T mean it, dear, and you know I 


‘mean it. You said you had been hoard- 


ing money for Baby. Good! He shall 
have more money than ever you could 
have saved for him in a lifetime. I’m 
rich, Madge, as ordinary fortunes go, 
and he shall have every advahtage, al- 
ways, that money and love can give 
him . . . Madge!’ 

She swayed, ever so slightly, her 
eyes dark with conflicting wishes. She 
took a hesitating step toward him—then 
drew back. From the next room a 
cathedral-chime clock struck twelve. 
Neither Madge nor Crewe heard it. 
Neither had noted the onrush of time. 

Crewe, as Madge made as though to 
move forward, had strode eagerly to 
meet her. But he too paused, and forc- 
ing his voice to calmness, he said: 

“Dear, before you give me your an- 
swer, I want you to think well. We 
are not children. I don’t want to rush 
you into anything you can ever regret. 
I don’t want you to look back on this 
and wish you had not done as I im- 
plored you to. I love you. I am go- 
ing to devote my whole life to you, if 
you ll let me. But what you do, I want 
you to do with your eyes open and with 
your mind unbiased. Think!” 

He sought to keep his self-imposed 
distance. But in the anguish of dread 
less she decide adversely, he drew near 
to her. Catching her hands in his, he 
bent down above her. 

“Madge!” he said. “Madge!” 

The front door of the flat had just 
opened noiselessly. At sound of its 
closing, both glanced involuntarily 
toward the threshold of the living- 
room. 

Dan Hilyer was standing there. 
Crewe released Madge’s hands and 
moved between her and her husband. 
And for an instant none of the trio 
spoke. 


The concluding installment of “Dollars and Cents” will appear 
in the October GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale Sept. 12th. 
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IEFORE you went city-ward, 
B | before you learned to call 

| every theater door-tender by 
his first name, and to regard Belasco 
with tolerance, do you remember the 
annual appearance of the Imperial 
Stock Company? Were you one of the 
crowd of youngsters that surrounded 
the rakish yellow car, left deserted on 
the side-track by the night local? 

Half of that Palace of Fascination 
contained trunks, scenery and a couple 
of mangy dogs; in the other part the 

“actors” spent grimy, greasy lives, 
emerging only to give the noonday 
parade and to play in front of the opera 
house at seven o'clock. It is not beyond 
possibility that you were one of the 
lads who led a dog or carried a moth- 
eaten purple banner with “Opera House 
To-night” on it. 

If so, you presented your “pass” to 
the hard-faced woman whose unkept 
hands were extended for tickets. From 
the back of the balcony in the little 
building that did duty for church fairs, 
temperance lectures and descriptions of 

“Jerusalem and the Holy Land” with 
stereopticon slides, you watched “The 
Ranch King,” always the bill for the 
Monday night opening. The following 
night brought “A Wife’s Peril,” a soci- 
ety melodrama, and on Wednesday the 
actors did “The Kentucky Girl,” with- 
out paying royalties to Charles T. 
Dazey. Thursday was reserved for the 
buzz-saw drama, and on Friday night 
you and the hired girl wept over “East 
Lynne.” Either “Little Lord Fauntle- 

















IN THE 


“OPERY HOUSE” 
Miles 


roy” or “The Count of Monte Cristo” 
was played at the school-children’s mati- 
née—ten cents, with a free bag of 
candy. And on Saturday night there 
was a noisy farce for a farewell, with 
the drawing of the lucky number that 
entitled the holder to the three-piece 
yellow plush parlor-set. Variations were 
infrequent. Once the children were 
treated to “Rip Van Winkle,” and at 
another time “Lady Audrey’s Secret” 
was played on Saturday night; but such 
daring was hardly successful. 

With one’s advancement, the days of 
the repertory company are forgotten. 
Once in a moment of retrospection 
comes lazy wonderment about the 
troupers of youthful days, although it is 
unbelievable that such attractions still 
exist. Leave the city, however, and visit 
the villages and small towns of any 
State, and the familiar posters will 
flaunt their welcome. Hamlets are vis- 
ited regularly by these same organiza- 
tions of genial, untalented, commonplace 
people, hardly one of whom will ever 
rise above his present level. Perhaps 
they play repertory, staying a week at a 
time, or, more often, they are the one- 
nighters, offering melodrama or farce- 
comedy. 

Not until you delve beneath the sur- 
face do you feel the sweep of this vast 
undercurrent of the drama, which is 
quite as important in its way as its more 
pretentious rivals. The coming of “Ole 
Olson” is proportionately more impor- 
tant to the backwoods settlement than 
is the production of “Kismet” in a iarge 
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city. The arrival of the troupe is an 
event in the monotony of living; even 
the fiery denunciations of rural pastors 
avail little against the temptations of 
the “opery house.” 


N the Middle West, in Iowa, there 

is published a theatrical weekly in 
which are chronicled the adventures of 
these more or less fitful birds of pas- 
sage, to whom a _ twenty-seven-dollar 
house is a common occurrence, a one- 
hundred-dollar audience memorable, 
and a two-hundred-dollar house a wild 
stroke of fortune. Managers send in 
pertinent comments to this weekly, and 
there is much plain comment as well as 
facetiousness. Alan Dale is the alias of 
every village critic. 

Did you ever hear of the “Town 
Fool” company? Read the opinion of 
the reporter from Greeley, Nebraska: 


Zip Slobnody is widely known as 
the greatest “Ragtime King” in this 
section of the country, but it is cer- 
tain that he has a close second in the 
person of Ray Dunakin, the ivory 
pounder, traveling with the “Town 
Fool” company. Frank Martins, who 
plays the part of the gallant Lieuten- 
ant, was truly enough a real Hair- 
Breadth Harry, and succeeded in 
creating a real hit for the evening. 
Then there was Chick Daly, the little 
Cousin that proved the real life of the 
show and carried away the hearts of 
every man (single) in the large audi- 
ence. When a man has a difficult 
part, such as 4a villain, to handle, and 
still gets away with the glory, it is 
more than evident that he is a good 
man in a hard place, and just here is 
where Louis Daly, as Captain, came 
in for his share of praise in being 
thoroughly good. Lizzie Esher, lead- 
ing lady of the company, was good, 
showing in every way that she has 
had years of experience in the show 
business, and was perfectly at home 
before the footlights. Her imperson- 
ation of a Mexican lady in costume 
and dialect was particularly pleasing. 
Last, but by no means least, Harry 
Green, as the Town Fool, entertained 
the audience in a remarkably pleas- 
ing manner and kept everybody in a 
constantly happy mood. Mr. Green 
has made this territory many times, 
and his name alone on a bill would 
insure a crowded house. Though the 
play is supposed to be comic in the 
main, it has many strong points which 
are brought out in a manner that 
leaves the hearers something to think 
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about in the. days following the 
troupe’s departure. A far better play 
than the ordinary, with unusually clever 
actors, just about sums up the general 
comment. 


What New York production could 
ask greater praise? It is equal to that 
bestowed on “Other People’s Money” 
by the correspondent from Forbes, 
North Dakota, who says: 


Now a show like this could play 
every week and have a packed house. 
They are a credit to the show busi- 
ness. They are headed for Montana. 
You Montanaist house-managers look 
for these people, book thern if you can, 
and you will feel proud of the show 
you had in your house a long time 
afterward. There are two real ladies 
and four gentlemen. 


This insistence on the refinement of 
the artists is a pleasant feature of every 
report. Thus the critic of the Elizabeth 
Morrill Stock Company writes: 


Each is an artist in his or her line. 
Their plays are clean and instructive 
and beyond censure. Billy Smith, 
the stage carpenter, is certainly there; 
his stage settings are ,a treat. They 
are all ladies and gentlemen and at- 
tend strictly to their own business in- 
stead of polishing their hammer on 
the manager and talking shop. 


Not even personal affliction can ban- 
ish the realizing sense that they are 
“ladies and gentlemen.” Read this: 
Played Victor Lambert as Jimmy. 
He is a capable actor and handles his 
part just fine. Had Jess Hale as 
Doyle. I want to take my hat off 
to him, as he certainly does clever 
work. In fact, not one in the cast 
can be improved in my judgment—all 
fine ladies and gentlemen, even to the 
manager, who was suffering with a 
bad tooth and still was calm as a clam. 


Again, in writing of “The Lion and 
the Mouse”—not with Edmund Breese: 
“They are a bunch of real actors as 
well as ladies and gentlemen.” There is 
a distinction, you realize. “Had their 
own scenery; went to Montana.” 

Only from two managers do we 
glimpse dissatisfaction. One writes 
scathingly of the Ruby Stock Company, 
alleging : 

This was another of those cheap 


stock shows that doesn’t deserve men- 
tion. But, as the old saying goes, we 
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all have to live. Really, some of us 
would possibly make a more honest 
living if we were back on the farm, 
as ’tis a hard old griff, this show busi- 
ness, if you are not in right. The 
show was the worst I ever saw. The 
leading man—well, he put me in mind 
of little Johnny Jones when I went 
to school entertainments. He spoke 
his lines like he was saying a recita- 
tion, and the rest of the actors was in 
keeping with him. 

The second manager writes: 

They didn’t want to put up their 
scenery, but finally they all drug 
through their parts as if they was 
tired out. 


In general, however, life on the one- 
night stands from coast to coast would 
appear one happy jumble of lights, 
music and pleasure for the “real ladies 
and gentlemen.” Is it? 


HE “Erich Nelson” company 

reached town by wagon, driving 
across country because of imperfect 
train connections. The big drum, slung 
atop the canvas-covered conveyance, 
proclaimed the troupe’s arrival, but only 
a couple of small boys watched the 
dozen tired members dismount and 
stand on the corner by the drug-store, 
discussing the merits of the two forbid- 
ding hotels whose signs frowned from 
whitewashed boards. 

Two members of the band disap- 
peared into the near-by saloon, and the 
others, after long delay and vague spec- 
ulation, were driven down the street to 
the sheet-iron building that did duty 
for opera house and general meeting- 
place. The manager scurried off in 
search of the opera-house manager, 
while the others sought shelter from 
the sun. An hour passed and no man- 
ager. Not until the time had doubled 
in length. did he reappear with the 
white-bearded patriarch who held the 
keys. It was then six o’clock. The bag- 
gage was unpacked; the soubrette let 
down her hair; the “child” slept fitfully 
on a bench; and half of the players 
straggled up the street to the “Bon Ton 
Restaurant” and were served the tough 
steak, fried potatoes, coffee and peach 
sauce that goes with the twenty-five- 
cent charge. 

Darkness fell, and the eight band 
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members pounded up to the drug-store 
corner. Under the feeble street-light 
they played ghastly parodies on once- 
popular tunes. Not even the attempt at 
jauntiness in the opera hats and evening 
coats, with capes flung back, could dis- 
guise the weariness of the half-hearted 
effort. Two small boys flaunted banners. 
A score or so of persons watched them 
wander back to the opera house, in 
front of which they gave the “free con- 
cert.” Finally effort ceased and they 
went inside or sat unhappily on the 
fence that ran beside the wooden 
sidewalk. 

With the end of the music, groups 
gathered in front of the opera house. 
Lights went out in home after home, as 
women, breathless and brick-red from 
bending over cook stoves, hurried to 
join their husbands and watch, for fifty 
cents apiece, the doubtful delights of 
“Erich Nelson.” Buggy-loads arrived, 
and patrons hastened to join the push- 
ing crowds before the box-office. The 
members of the band—soon to be trans- 
formed into the’ gentlemen of the 
orchestra—sat on the sidewalk and 
railed at the town and the streams of 
people. The Dramatic Critic, off on a 
rural holiday, sitting beside them, hardly 
wondered at the bitter, if ungrammat- 
ical, comments. Intelligence was not the 
predominating trait of the inpouring 
people. Unshaven, uncollared men in 
grimy shirts and overalls, frowsy women 
—many of them foreigners, and all gab- 
bling without restraint—this was an 
audience of which any first-class man- 
ager would have despaired. Not so the 
“Erich Nelson” troupe; they knew no 
other sort. 

The mother of the Infant Phenom- 
enon came out on the steps and sat 
there after the performance started; 
inside, the actors were shouting their 
lines from the rickety stage. A thin, 
nervous-looking woman she was, one 
who had been attractive once, but she 
had the uncared-for look of one who is 
too weary to trouble longer. 

“Yes, it is a hard life,” she said in 
answer to a question, “and I don’t like 
it. I’m not playing this season, but my 
baby—she’s only six—got a chance at 
the engagement ; we needed the money ; 
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and here we are. You never get rested, 
that’s a fact. On Sundays when we 
don’t give a show we have to spend the 
time in traveling, so it’s just as bad. 

“Then there’s the hotels. It’s some- 
thin’ awful the way they tack on prices. 
Why, every time they see a theatrical 
company coming, these country hotels 
will raise their prices. They never 
charge less than two dollars a day, and 
the meals are somethin’ awful. Last 
week we went into one place and had 
dinner for twenty-five cents apiece. 
They found out we was professionals, 
and when we come to supper there was 
just the same bill-of-fare, but they 
made us pay thirty-five cents for it. 

“Then the landlords all tell us that 
they don’t make nothing on us—that 
staying just one day, the laundries 
charge them so much for linen that it 
isn’t worth while for them. Sometimes 
they even run their prices up to three 
dollars or three dollars and a half a 
day, and you should see the little rooms 
they give us. And the food! You'd 
think that out in the country they'd 
give you fresh vegetables, but we've 
been out six weeks and we haven’t had 
a thing yet but canned goods. 

“*Frich Nelson’ has been on the road 
twenty years, and it gets just as good 
money now as it ever has. I don’t know 
why, I am sure. I don’t like this travel- 
ing, and if it wasn’t for the baby I’d go 
home. But, of course, I couldn’t leave 
her. Now, my husband”—a touch of 
pride relieved the weariness—“is dif- 
ferent. He’s been in the profession all 
his life. Last year we played together 
in repertory. He was the leading man 
and I did the second business with the 
Violet St. Clair Stock Company. He’s 
a swell actor. But he’s left the stage to 
go into business. He’s a brewer. 

“My little girl doesn’t like this, either. 
You know, in the last act where they 
fire off the cannon and the tramp grabs 
her out of the baby-carriage and saves 
her life. Well, she’s just six years old, 
and the first night I thought she never 
would play the part. She cried and cried 
because she was afraid the cannon 
would go off and hit her. Even now she 
is afraid every night, but she doesn’t 
cry any more.” 
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Then the mother hurried off to dress 
an impatient leading woman. She left 
behind, however, the picture of a fright- 
ened child, at an age when she needs 
every care, quivering night after night 
in fear that the painted tramp might 
not snatch her from the cannon’s mouth 
before the big gun boomed out. Pleasant - 
picture? It is only one side of the pro- 
fession. 


HE “Erich Nelson” troupe is like 

hundreds of others, traveling a well- 
worn route from State to State. Yet it 
contains, like its companions, a’ cast of 
village favorites who, whatever their 
lack of talent, please the audiences in 
exactly the same proportion that more 
famous stars satisfy the demands of 
capricious spectators in larger cities. 
Often these State-wide celebrities visit 
the same towns year after year, build- 
ing up a real following. Then they get 
ambitious and dream of invading New 
York. One of them, who starred in 
Shakespeare in virtually every “tank 
town” in the United States, died last 
year of a broken heart because his 
dreams of Broadway were futile. 

Nevertheless, they are loved in the 
villages. New York does not know that 
Janet Allyn is starring in “The Thief,” 
that Jack Rose is the star of “The Vir- 
ginian,” that Lucy Hayes is winning 
great praise in “The Third Degree,” 
and that Mr. George Bubb’s production 
of “The Lion and the Mouse,” with 
Irene Solomon as Shirley Rossmore, is 
doing an exceptionally profitable busi- 
ness. But the small town knows it, re- 
joices in the visit of each company and 
makes of each an event. 

Some day, if you stand on the drug- 
store corner long enough, one of the 
actors may ask you for a match and 
call you “brother.” Then the joy of 
“mumming” seizes you and you hang 
around the corner for months until you 
get a chance to leave the harness-shop 
and go with a show. You brave parental 
wrath, pack your round-topped trunk, 
and cut off your sister’s sash to. make 
a flowing tie. Jimmy Nelson and Hank 
Olson come down to the one-five A. M. 
to see you off. You are one of “the 
profesh.” 
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ODD, 


ISN’T IT, WHAT A MAN 


WILL DO FOR A WOMAN? 


By Winona Godfrey 


| ex HERE are many men who, 

T when they have had their own 
|__|) way in the matter of marrying 
the girl they want, are little disturbed 
by the discomforts they oblige her to 
put up with afterward. Wade Cope- 
land was not one of them. The look on 
Carla’s face as he led her into the Lolita 
Apartments was like a lash on his back. 

He had wooed her with such rosy 
promises of pleasure, fortune, even 
fame, and the very honeymoon had 
ended in a grand toboggan to the damp- 
ening realities of financial stress and 
artistic failure. 

That she did not say, “Is this the best 
you could do?” was not comforting. 
Silent disapproval is generally so much 
more eloquent than rebukes in three 
languages. In which, indeed, it re- 
sembles many silences that fall between 
the married—not to mention others. 

Carla removed her hat, sat in the 
scratched wooden rocker by the window 
and opened the penny paper she had 
brought with her. 

A wiser man would have known that 
this was no time to talk. But foolish 
Wade—‘‘Carla!” 

She did not look up. “Yes?” 

“Dear, this was the best I could do 
close in. I’m sorry—” 

An ironical little smile slipped across 
her beautiful mouth. His glimpse of 
it shut off his speech as suddenly as if 
he had been slugged from behind. 
‘More of the same,” stated that wearily 
impatient little smile. 

Like a nasty pill, he swallowed the 
realization that such had been the gist 
of his remarks during much of the sec- 
ond six months of their married life. 








But no man ever tells a woman exactly 
what she may expect as his wife. For 
one thing, he never considers it, and 
for another, if they are in love, a rosy 
glamour pink-frosts the whole future. 
The honeymoon sups sweetly on that 
pink frosting, and then, to the amaze- 
ment of both, they frequently cut on 
into stale, ordinary, everyday bread in- 
stead of toothsome cake. 

This poor bread was sour in Carla’s 
mouth, and it was chokingly bitter to 
Wade—which should have pleased her, 
because most men munch it so prosa- 
ically. 

Wade Copeland had been playing 
summer stock in Carla’s home town 
when he met her—young, pretty and 
stage-struck. Their engagement had 
been spent in dreaming of their trium- 
phant progress along a broad and bril- 
liantly illuminated highway to fame— 
as co-stars. Carla, seeing him dimly 
through the rosy mist, failed to note 
that while intelligent and sincere, hé 
was on the whole a rather bad actor. 
He felt but could not express—like the 
violinist who hears the tone in his 
soul but cannot make the violin voice it. 

Their first engagements in mediocre 
and short-lived companies did not prove 
too dampening because Carla was get- 
ting “experience,” and also because 
her stage-struckness was seen to be 
justified by a distinct talent for the pro- 
fession. 

Followed a period of idleness and 
anxiety. Then Carla was offered a 
promising opportunity—if she would 
consent to tour without her husband. 
She would not, and presently they ob- 
tained a joint engagement in what 
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proved a disheartening and disastrous 
procession of one-night stands. 


Se here they were at the end of it 
in the sordid obscurity of the Lolita 

apartments, the rosy mist become a gray 
fog, the pink frosting a mere memory, 
and teeth on edge at the very thought 
of the unappetizing bread of To-day. 

Their just-finished interview with 
Duncan B. Barrett, of the Barrett Stock 
Company, had not proved in the nature 
of an appetizer. True, Byron Winton, 
the leading man, had been only too 
obviously impressed by the charming 
Carla ; but they had been dismissed with 
the euphemism of “no opening in the 
company just now.” 

Carla read, or pretended to read, only 
a few moments; then the paper slipped 
to the floor and she stared out of the 
window. 

Wade picked up the paper and turned 
to “Male Help Wanted” — janitor, 


chauffeur, bright boy to run errands, 
plumber’s assistant—must be a union 


man—experienced man for laundry 
route; be a banker—send for particu- 
lars to the Jones Correspondence School 
—A-1 barber, salesman for our novelty 
poultry compound— 

The young actor threw down the 
paper in disgust and looked at Carla, to 
find her eyes on him. 

She put the question now. 
are we going to do, Wade?” 

His tone was very quiet. “I don’t 
know. If I could find something—any- 
thing—I don’t care what—” 

Somebody knocked. It was a mes- 
senger boy—that sometimes herald of 
Lady Destiny. 

“Miss Des—this for you?” 

Wade seized the envelope. 


“What 





Barrett Stock Co. 
Barrett Theater. 


Miss Carla Dessar, 
Lolita Apts., 917 Rue St., 
City. 











“Tt’s for you.” He handed it to his 
wife. 
She tore it open eagerly. 
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Dear Miss Dessar: 

I find that Miss Burkett is leaving us, 
and I have been discussing the matter 
of your engagement with Mr. Winton. 
Can you call upon us again this after- 
noon—about three? 

Very truly yours, 
DUNCAN B. BARRETT. 


“Answer, please,” urged the bored 
boy. 
Carla thrust the note into Wade’s 
hands, scribbled “I shall be delighted” 
on a card and dismissed the boy with 
it. Then she danced to’the mirror and 
began to preen gayly. 

“You see! They’re going to take 
me, after all. I’m sure I owe this to 
Mr. Winton. Oh, Wade, if they do! 
It’s my big chance, and oh! watch me, 
boy! watch me!” 

Wade sat perfectly still, as if de- 
ciphering the note which he had read 
at a glance. His silence made her 
turn. 

“Aren’t you glad, for heaven’s sake?” 

“Oh, of course, of course I’m glad. 
But—” 

“But what?” 

“Oh —that lady-killer Winton — I 
could see what was in his mind this 
morning—” 

“What was in his mind, pray?” 
Carla’s tone was warning enough, or 
should have been. 

“That he was aching for a chance to 
make love to you. You notice noth- 
ing’s said about my coming back.” 

“Are you afraid to trust me with Mr. 
Winton ?” Carla asked dangerously. 

“Of course not. It’s not that—” 

“Then what is it? Aren’t you a 
little exacting, Wade? Here we're 
down to our last dollar and yet you be- 
gin to quibble when luck shows a sign 
of turning.” Her lips tightened in a 
way they had when she was dis- 
pleased. 

He gave her a miserable glance. “I 
don’t mean to be ungenerous, Carla,” 
he began; then he realized that he 
could not explain, and stopped short. 

She no longer gave any sign of hope 
bubbling within; he sat gloomily silent. 
He did not look at her again until she 
was ready to go. 

She was lovely. She filled the room 
like a radiance and a perfume. The 
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very dinginess of her surroundings 
seemed like a black-onyx ‘setting to a 
diamond. 

He might have at least escorted her 
to the theater even if he had not been 
invited to enter, but she did not ask 
him to do so. 

At the door she paused. Her face 
had regained that sort of sparkling se- 
renity that was one of its dearest 
charms—not the stillness of the pool 
but rather like a fountain when the 
clear water bubbles as if it lived and 
laughed. 

“Well—good-by,” she said. 

Wade wanted to spring to her, to 
kiss her hard, to tell her— 
“Good-by,” he replied. 

luck.” 

“Thanks.” The door closed quickly 
behind her. She had gone unkissed. 
She had gone thinking him pettily jeal- 
ous of her opportunity, ignobly jealous 
of Winton. 

He suddenly remembered how pained 
and shocked she had been when she had 
first heard the Howards quarreling. 
“Why,” she had said, “I should think 
she’d be pleased pink at his getting that 
chance. Why—why, I can’t understand 
their feeling that way!” And now she 
suspected him of feeling “that way.” 

“But I don’t—I don’t,” he told him- 
self. “It isn’t that, at all. It’s that I 
feel such a failure, such a fizzle. She'll 
be making money—and I'll be eating 
the bread she’s earned. I must get 
something to do—I must!” 

He hurried out in a sort of panic 
and for hours engaged in that bitter 
chase so calmly called “looking for 
work.” 


“Er—good 


"THERE were jobs, indeed, but most- 


ly for specialists. Having a mod- 
ulated voice and knowing the tricks of 
grease-paint do not particularly com- 
mend a young man to paunchy gentle- 
men who require bookkeepers, clerks 
and such like. -An actor? Huh! Bet- 
ter be digging ditches. What'd we 
want with a cheap actor when there’s 
a dozen experienced men for every job! 
These exact words were not spoken, 
perhaps, but the inference could hard- 
ly be mistaken. 


Actors are seldom of the shrinking 
violet type, but what atoms of conceit 
the last six months had left in Wade 
surely were distinctly atomic. For 
whatever place actors hold in the world 
of art, in the world of business they 
are regarded as jokes. The slim ele- 
gance of Wade’s very figure seemed to 
argue against his usefulness, and he 
could not but thank God that there was 
no wave in his crisp hair. 

It was six o’clock before the Lolita 
Apartments loomed dingily before him. 
A light showed that Carla had returned. 
Carla! This was the place where all 
his fine talk led. It was to such places 
that his inefficiency’ would chain her 
if she were unable to make efforts of 
her own. 

She met him at the door. 

“Wade! Why, where have you 
been ?” 

He kissed her without answering the 
question. 

“Dinner’s all ready.” She indicated 
the tiny table set for two. “I’ve been 
waiting for you to come before I put 
the chops on.” 

“That’s good.. What luck with Bar- 
rett?’” He tried to speak naturally. 

“The best! I go on next week—re- 
hearsal to-morrow. Seventy-five to 
start. Isn’t that fine?” 

“T should say so. Leads, of course?” 

“Of course.” She hesitated. ‘“They 
were sorry there was nothing for you 
just now. Maybe a little later—” 

He half groaned. “A little later! 
And what am I to do in the mean- 
time—” He stopped himself. 

“Now, don’t worry, dear.” She was 
very gay. “We're so lucky to have 
this.” She went on preparing the chops. 
“T’ve been thinking it over and decided 
we'd better stay here for a while. Don’t 
you think so? Until we get out of debt. 
And I'll have so many clothes to buy. 
Don’t you think so, Wade?” 

He agreed—was very glad, indeed, 
that she had so decided. 

The first day or two he did not go 
to rehearsals, but on the third day he 
yielded to what he felt to be a tempta- 
tion. After that he could not stay 
away. 

The sight of debonair Byron Win- 
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ton making irresistible love to Carla 
came to be a torture that Wade seemed 
unable to deny himself. Of course it 
was not the first time he had seen her 
in the arms of a stage lover,—it had 
never troubled him in the least before, 
—but this was different. Or it seemed 
different. 

Winton had such an air of driving 
the world and womankind tandem, and 
of holding the reins with one hand, too. 
He was so handsome, so successful, so 
popular, so perfectly satisfied with 
himself and life. And Wade sat in a 
corner, idle, broke, unknown, inefficient, 
his very bread and butter paid for by 
the woman who at this exact moment 
was laying her lovely head on Winton’s 
shoulder. 

And night after night when the play 
was on, he sat in a corner—watching. 
Carla became popular at once with the 
patrons of the house. Her beauty 
brought ohs and ahs of admiration. 
And Winton was so handsome! What 
a couple they made! Maybe they were 
really in love with each other (this at 
a matinée). Didn’t he make love just 
too sweet for anything? Wasn’t she 
a perfect darling! And so on. 

Carla was tremendously busy, of 
course, what with dressmakers and all 
the rehearsals and performances of a 
stock company. She did not seem to 
notice how little she and Wade had to 
say to each other. She could not know 
what danger of morbidness there was 
in this brooding idleness of his. 

There grew a wall between them. 

Each Tuesday morning when the 
parts were givén out for next week’s 
play, Wade swallowed his pride and 
presented himself, but Barrett, who did 
his own directing, never said, “Mr. 
Copeland, will you try Charley or 
Drummond or such a one this week?” 


ND then finally all this dumb misery 

became articulate, so to speak; this 
wretched waiting for some vague cli- 
max of wretchedness suddenly reached 
that climax. 

He saw Winton watching a certain 
scene of Carla’s, saw him, when she 
made her exit, waylay her, seize her 
hand, his face serious, softened, eager. 
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Wade could not see Carla’s face, but 
she did not snatch her hand away. She 
murmured something, laughed a little, 
and when the leading man passed on 
into his scene, she lingered a moment 
looking after him. Her eyes were won- 
derfully deep; her lips still smiled; 
then she turned quickly and sped to 
her dressing-room. 

There was nothing in this—neces- 
sarily. But to Wade it was revealing 
tragedy. He felt that the verdict had 
just been read to him and—he had lost 
her. 


OW the artistic temperament is sup- 

posed to do much ranting on such 
occasions. The cue here would seem to 
be for a tremendous “scene,” in which 
the wronged husband would thrash the 
matinée idol and scorch the cowering 
wife with bitter reproaches. 

Perhaps Wade lacked the artistic 
temperament. He did not parley for a 
moment with any notion that Carla had- 
been “false” in the lightest word. He 
knew her incapable of baseness, though 
holding no such high idea of Winton. 
Lovers are sometimes humble, hus- 
bands very seldom, but Wade looked 
himself in the eye and said that if this 
thing had befallen him, it was his own 
fault—not of his deliberate action, 
thank God, but the fault of the kind 
of man he was—or was not. 

Carla had loved him, had done her 
part. He had taken her from a good 
home—to the Lolita Apartments. He 
had not only failed to support her, but 
she had been for some weeks support- 
ing him. It had never been made clear 
to her that he was not even guilty of 
a petty professional jealousy. Was it 
then to be wondered at that she should 
draw comparisons between the success- 
ful Winton and her inefficient husband 
whose very clothes were getting 
shabby ? 

Standing in that dark corner, he 
asked himself what he was going to 
do about it? Give her up? Give up 
Carla? .Be noble and unselfish and 
say: “I know it’s impossible for you to 
care any longer for a poor stick like 
me. I'll not keep you tied to a failure.” 
Very fine! And then what? Drown 
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himself? Slip off the edge of night 
and never be heard from more? Very 


fine again, but do men do these things?" 


Infrequently. 

He was still standing there when 
Carla came out to go. home. She had 
put off a gorgeous gown and the ele- 
gant Winton for this plain blue suit 
and, yes, a plain blue husband, too. 

And she said: “Let’s take a taxi. 
tired to-night.” 

Without reply, Wade signaled one. 
The thing chorded with the grimness of 
lis mood. A taxi to the Lolita Apart- 
ments! And he with a five-cent piece 
in his pocket! 

Just as he was trying to force out, 
“T’ve no money,” she opened her purse 
and handed him a five-dollar gold-piece. 
He paid the chauffeur, kept the change 
in his hand, and when they were in the 
room, laid it on the table. 

“You’d better keep that,”® she said. 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Don’t be silly. You can’t have any 
money. Have you?” 

“Nec? 

“Then take that. And Wade, you 
need a new suit. Better order one to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you.” He spoke slowly, 
trying to control his voice. “I’d rather 
not, if you don’t mind.” 

“Wade! Now don’t be foolish, 
dear—” 

He cutin. “We can’t go on like this, 
Carla. I—can’t stand it.” 

“But you'll get something soon. You 
mustn’t feel like this—” 

“T can’t stand it,” he repeated. 

“Well, what do you want to do?” she 
asked coldly. 

“[—think I’d better go—for a while. 
You’re fixed for now. You can get 
some pleasanter rooms—” 

He waited hungrily for her protest 
-—for her to cry that she couldn't per- 
mit such a thing for a second, that they 
must sink or survive together. 

She was taking down her hair, and 
her bare arms rose and fell almost 
rhythmically as she removed the pins 
and laid them on the bureau. Her 
mouth was slightly compressed, and her 
eyes did not beseech him but remained 
veiled by downcast lids. 


I’m 
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She wanted him to go, then, wanted 
him out of the way. Then she said in 
an odd, cool little voice. “You really 
want to go?” 

“TI think Id_ better.” 
“Don’t you?” 

And she in the same tone: 
think. you’ll be happier.” 

He laughed. ‘It’s hardly a question 
of happiness.” 

“Less miserable, then.” 

In his heart he was amazed. Really 
she did not care! She was willing for 
him to go! They who had vowed that 
they must never part—never! What 
could it mean but that—was it possible 
that Winton—that she— 


A pause. 


“Tf you 


“THE next morning they went on 

in that same hideous formality. 
Breakfasted as usual in the kitchen- 
ette—toast and eggs and coffee—so 
formally. 

How differently they used to do this! 
Kissing while the toast burned, and 
then laughing at it immoderately; sit- 
ting on the same side of the table so he 
could beg a bite from her toast, turning 
cups around so they could drink from 
the same spot! Silly, silly young 
things! Heigho! 

He stole a glance at her. Did she 
never think of those days? It was the 
women who were always supposed to 
remember them, to regret them. Then 
she had thought him a great man, a 
most moving actor whose name 
would one day be upon the lips of 
millions. Now she saw him in the 
ghastly light of disillusion—a poor 
thing eating at her table. Why couldn’t 
he be disillusioned too, instead of 
yearning over her in this way— 

Lolita’s voice on its shrillest note 
called up the stairs: 

“Mis-ses Cope-land! 
’Pho-one, Mis’ Cope-land !” 

Carla hurried downstairs. The Lolita 
boasted only one telephone—in the 
first-floor hall. 

While she was gone, Wade began to 
clear the table. He had made up his 
mind to go that very day. 

Carla returned breathlessly. “Wade, 
Mr. Barrett wants you to come to re- 
hearsal this morning. A jitney "bus 


Tele-phone! 
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ran over Dick Manson about an hour 
ago and broke his leg. And you're 
to play Lance to-night. You're sure to 
get Dick’s parts for a while, anyway. 
He wants us to come right down.” 

Wade said never a word, and she 
did not seem to notice the lack of en- 
- thusiastic comment. 

Now Duncan B. Barrett was a young- 
ish and an ambitious man. He wanted 
to be a producer, and every once in a 
while some yearning playwright pre- 
vailed on him to try out the great Amer- 
ican play. 

It was one of these—“Other Vows’ — 
that was going on for the first time that 
very night. It was the final rehearsal 
of a play over which nobody had be- 
come wildly enthusiastic. Even the 
author, who had lost ten pounds this 
week, entertained no mad hopes. 

“Oh, hello, Copeland,” Barrett said 
as Wade approached the director’s 
table. “Say, can you get up in this by 
to-night? Only about twenty sides.” 

“T’ll try it.” Wade understood that 
both he and the part were considered 
negligible quantities. 

He read Lance and walked through 
it, refused an extra rehearsal to every- 
body’s relief, promised again to be up 
in it by night, and then took it home to 
concentrate every energy upon it. And 
he decided that Lance wasn’t such a 
bad part, after all. But it wasn’t a 
“fat” part—it would only play itself in 
the most wooden fashion. There was 
just one possible big scene for Lance— 
where he declares his hopeless love for 
Elaine. Carla was Elaine, who rejects 
him for the brilliant Daskam, played by 
Winton, of course. 

Carla ran over his cues with him 
before they went to the theater, merely 
saying she thought he was going to do 
it very nicely. 

Wade watched every moment of the 
play, which appeared to be going quite 
amazingly well. At least he thought he 
was watching the play; what he was 
really devouring was Carla—Carla, 
being made love to and kissed and 
claimed by Byron Winton, and by a 
Byron Winton unwontedly serious, who 
ran after her to kiss her hand after a 
scene that pleased him. 
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And suddenly Wade, waiting his own 
entrance, felt himself not playing Lance 
but Lance in the flesh. All the jealousy, 
the despair, the fine exaltation of a love 
that has come to know its loss and its 
hopelessness, were his. And slowly, 
little scene by littie scene, he felt his 
Lance growing into the hearts of his 
audience. 

Then in the third and final act, he 
entered to Elaine, Elaine who was only 
Carla, Carla whom he had never loved 
so much, desired so tenderly, as now 
when she rose, a little startled, to face 
him in this mimicry. He looked at 
her—so. 

There settled over the theater that 
choked hush, that absolute silence that 
only the poignant moment, the irresist- 
ible personality, ever attain. 

And then Lance spoke. 


“THE biggest personal success of 
this play which astonished every- 
body,” said the leading review next 
morning, “was made by Mr. Wade 
Copeland in the part of Lance. Any- 
thing approaching it in sincerity, deli- 
cacy, and depth of feeling, combined 
with a most touching humanness and 
reality, has seldom been seen on our 
local stage. We take off our hats to the 
shrewdness of our own producer, Dun- 
can B. Barrett, who once more showed 
the inspiration of the born director in 
putting forth a ‘find’ like Mr. Cope- 
land in the comparatively small part of 
Lance. We understand that Mr. Bar- 
rett, having found in ‘Other Vows’ the 
nugget he has been prospecting for, will 
negotiate an early New York produc- 
tion featuring Mr. Copeland and Miss 
Dessar. Miss Dessar, as usual, was 
such a treat to the eye” —and so on. 


WADE received the night’s congratu- 


lations unmoved—well, perhaps 
not wholly. Barrett’s first words were 
of a contract to be signed next morning, 
and Wade was surprised at himself for 
thinking at such a moment that he’d 
hold him up plenty. Even Winton 
spoke suavely and shook his hand. 
Only Carla did not come near him. 
Perhaps it was the pain of this that 
kept him so cool. Secretly he marveled 
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at his own little triumph. He had not 
truly known it was in him. 

While he dressed, some lites he had 
read somewhere long ago kept running 
through his head. 
born out of his own supreme agony. 
His pangs bring forth understanding. 
Expression arrives sometimes like the 
voice of the dumb at the danger of his 
beloved.” He used to think this sort 
of thing was rot—sentimentality. Now 
he was not so sure. 

He rapped on Carla’s door to ask if 
she were ready to go home. She re- 
plied in a muffled voice that she wasn’t 
dressed yet. He said he’d wait, to 
which she did not reply at all. 

When she did come, she looked as if 
she had been crying! He wondered at 
that. Was she afraid now that he had 
a little chance of making good that 
he’d insist on sticking—blocking her 
way to freedom? 

It wasn’t like her not to be glad of 
anyone’s little success. And all the 
headiness of his little success died down 
like drenched embers as they walked 
home (she wanted the air, she said). 
For he had had a flaming moment there 
when he felt a man again, a man com- 
ing into his own, and clinging to his 
own—one little flaring moment when 
that thought of.losing Carla, of giving 
her up, had made him laugh grimly. 

They entered that room in the 
Lolita—always such a sickening re- 
minder of sordid reality. The busy 
day had left it in disorder, unswept, 
breakfast dishes unwashed. 

Carla threw off her wraps in a sort 
of nervous haste that was unlike her. 

“Not much more of this,” she said 
with a tremor in her voice. “Barrett 
told me he thought we’d run seven or 
eight weeks here and then—Broad- 
way.” 

“IT guess wé can afford to move, 
then.” Wade’s tone was very quiet. 

Her back to him, taking down her hair 
as on that other night, Carla went on 
in that same odd, quivering way. 

“Who'd have thought we had a hit 
in ‘Other Vows!’ I guess our luck has 
turned.” 

“I hope so,” he said. Then in spite 


“The artist is often. 
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of himself he had to ask: “I—you— 
did you like my Lance, Carla?” 

A quiver passed over her face; she 
bit her lip; the tears brimmed over. 
She snatched a_ handkerchief and 
dabbed them away, but began to shake 
with big, suppressed sobs. 

Wade stood stock-still a moment; 
only the desperation of the lover tore 
him, not husbandly exasperation. He 
was pale; little drops of sweat sprang 
out on his forehead. 

“Carla,” he began to stammer, 
“what—what—why—” His hands flew 
out to her. ~ 

“Don’t touch me,” she sobbed in- 
stantly. He didn’t. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked then in a low, shaken voice. “I'll 
do anything you say—anything. But I 
can’t do it until I know what it is. I—I 
hoped you’d be pleased about to-night. 
I—thought maybe it would help things 
a little. Is it that you want me to go— 
right away? I—can’t very well do 
that, now. You see that, don’t you,- 
darling? But I needn’t go to New 
York—” 

“T hate you!” cried Carla, dashing 
her tears away fiercely and giving a big 
final sob that shook her from head to 
foot. “You—you—” 

He braced himself for the epithet. 

“__s-stupid, stupid thing!” 

And then she cast herself bodily upon 
him, her arms around his neck. 

“Your old Lance almost killed me, 
you brute! You don’t love me like 
that! You know you don’t! Do you? 
Do you? Do you? I know you don’t— 
you're just a fine actor. You want to 
leave me. You—” 

He held her tight. 
you don’t want me to go? 
thought—oh, Carla, Carla!” 

She pressed his cheek down to hers. 
“You don’t love me like that, do you?” 
she cooed. “Do you?” 

And now he laughed ; his eyes shone; 
his heart leaped; yea, he was lifted up 
with understanding ! 

“Kiss me, woman!” he commanded 
most masterfully. And then he whis- 
pered through that kiss: “Just like 
that!” 


“You mean 
Why, I 
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HE ROSE T0: TAME 
WHILE HE BECAME LONDON’S 


IN A NIGHT; 
IDOL, 


AND 
HE 


WAS PROBABLY THE MOST CORDIALLY 
DISLIKED PERSON ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


With 


illustrations, 
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A voice from the pit cried in incredulous amusement: “Why, scrape me raw and lay me bleeding, if *tis not young 


Davy Garrick, the grocer!” 


z= » ||LAYGOING London, one Oc- 
P ! tober night in 1741, crowded 
the Goodman’s Fields Theater 
to see a performance of “Richard III.” 
The throng had come to guy, even as 
audiences of a far later day were wont 
to guy Count Johannes, James Owen 
O’Connor and the Cherry Sisters. For 
Gifford, manager of the Goodman’s 
Fields Theater, had announced: 


The part of King Richard the Third 
will, upon this occasion, be enacted by 
Mr. Lyddal, a young gentleman who has 
never appeared upon any stage. 


| 


It was “Davy Garrick,” but he had been a wine-seller and not a grocer. 


As the réle of Richard is not one 
easily grasped by an amateur, the audi- 
ence looked for a joyous evening. Then 
rose the curtain upon Colley Cibber’s 
version of “Richard III.” And a slim, 
undersized young man came forth to 
mutter the hackneyed “Now is the win- 
ter of our discontent” soliloquy. As 
“Mr. Lyddal” limped into the glare of 
the crude footlights (into the “focus,” 
as the coveted center of the stage was 
then called), a voice from the pit cried 
in incredulous amusement: 

“Why, scrape me raw and lay me 
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bleeding, if ’tis not young Davy Garrick, 
the grocer!” 

Which was part true and’ part libel. 
It was indeed “Davy Garrick,” but he 
had been a wine-seller and not a 
grocer. 

The audience hooted with mirth, and 
then-settled back to enjoy the fun. 

But before the end of the first 
act, they were on their feet, 
their hopes of a guying 
evening clean forgotten in @éprg 
the wonder of this lit- 4 
tle ex-wineseller’s act- 
ing. As two of the 
Booths, in young man- 
hood, scored their first 
mighty hit in “Richard * 
III,” so did David Gar- 4 
rick. A new star had ° 
blazed into the theater sky." 
GARRICK was the younger 
son of a half-pay army 
officer. He was born in 1717. 
His family was miserably 
poor, in a shabby-genteel 
way. They scraped along 
on almost nothing a year. 
And it was this pen- 
ury that implanted 
in the future actor 
a streak of stingi- 
ness: and of mean- 
ness that was one of 
his most glaring 
faults. 

The early poverty 
of the family and his 
many privations ac- 
counted for this parsi- 
mony. Speaking of 
Garrick’s youth 
and defending 
him from the 
charge of mean- 
ness, Dr. John- 
son, the great 
‘lexicographer 
and  Garrick’s 
close friend, says: 
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“The stage is unfit for a 
You have disgraced us.” 


He began the world with a great 
hunger for money—the son of a half- 
pay officer, bred in a family whose study 
was to make fourpence do as much as 
others make fourpence-halfpenny do. 
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Garrick’s brother remarked to him ; 


guineas a week,” was David’s only reply to this remonstrance. 
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Garrick had a rich uncle, a wine 
merchant in Portugal. And to this 
uncle, in boyhood, he was sent to “learn 
the business.” 

In Portugal, David Garrick learned 
a great many things—to flirt, to write 
verse, to act in private theatricals, 

to loaf around with richer lads. 
But he didn’t learn much of 

the wine business. 
So he was packed off home 
in disgrace, and was sent to 
a private school kept by 
Dr. Johnson. The school 
failed. And Johnson 
and Garrick—both 
dead broke—went 
arm-in-arm to Lon- 
don to seek their for- 

tunes. 

Soon. afterward, 
Garrick inherited five 
., thousand dollars from 
® his rich uncle. And 
Bs he started out as 
; a wine-seller on his 
own account, in a 
Durham Street 
shop off the 
me. Strand. He made 
m> the barest of liv- 

, ings. 
Then he met 
: Peg Woffington, 
* foremost actress 
of her day. Peg 
fell in love with 
him. She also dis- 
covered that he 
could act. She 
paved the way, 
through her great 
influence, for his 
first stage engage- 
ment in the prov- 
inces. She also 
helped him in get- 
ting a market for 
“Lethe,” a _ play 
he had written. 
He owed everything to Peg Woffing- 
ton. And he repaid her with most 

abominable ingratitude. 

After a road tour, for experience, 
under the name of “Lyddal,” Garrick 
made his London début. From that 
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hour, he was famous. His family, how- 
ever, was furious at his new line of 
endeavor. His brother remarked to 
him: 

“The stage is unfit for a gentleman. 
You have disgraced us.” 

“IT get six guineas (thirty dollars) 
a week,” was David’s only reply to this 
remonstrance. 

The Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
theaters—hitherto London’s fashion- 
able playhouses—were deserted. . Good- 
man’s Fields Theater was packed to the 
doors at every one of “Mr. Lyddal’s” 
performances. There was a freshness, 
a naturalness, a magnetic power about 
the young actor that not only made him 
the hero of the playgoing public, but 
that marked a wholly new school of 
acting. 

The owners of the Drury Lane and 
the Covent Garden combined against 
the newer and more popular theater at 
Goodman’s Fields. By means of a 
court “pull,” they closed its doors for- 
ever. But by this time, Garrick had 
his start. And though he had been 
acting for less than a year, he resolved 
to become a manager as well. 

He rented the Drury Lane Theater 
for the entire winter season of 1742- 
1743, for the sum of six hundred 
guineas (three thousand dollars), and 
collected a company of his own. He 
also discarded the pseudonym of 
“Lyddal” and .began to act under his 
own name. From the very first, his 
new venture was a success, not only 
from an artistic standpoint, but—which 
was dearer to him—financially as well. 
His diary is full of royalty-and-salary 
figures, and of expressions of delight 
at his enormous profits. 

Just as he introduced “naturalness” 
on the English stage, so did Garrick 
revolutionize the old ideas as to scen- 
ery. At first the stage had been bare 
and unset, hung with such labels as 
“THis Is A FIELD” or “INTERIOR OF 
Parace.” Little by little, some crude 
attempt at scenic effect had been made. 
These rudimentary efforts Garrick im- 
proved untii his stage seemed a verita- 
ble fairyland to the unsophisticated 
theatergoers of the mid-eighteenth 
century. 
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We would laugh, to-day, at Garrick’s 
notions of scenery. In the year 2100 
A. D., our descendants will laugh just 
as loudly at what they will term our 
own “pitiful makeshifts.” From Gar- 
rick on, the matter of scenery has been. 
one of constant, if jerky, advance. It 
was he who started the movement. 

Edwin Booth brought it to what was 
deemed perfection. Then Booth’s stage 
effects were made ludicrous by Henry 
Irving’s, and Irving’s by Beerbohm 
Tree’s, and Tree’s in turn by Belasco’s. 
And so the progression has gone—and 
will go. In my own memory I can re- 
call the stir caused by the use of real 
books on the shelves of a stage “library 
set,” and of practicable and costly fur- 
niture, rugs, hangings, etc. 

As for costuming—Garrick not only 
ignored it, but flaunted in his audiences’ 
faces his contempt for any effort at the 
correct dressing of a role. When, for 
example, he played Macbeth in “red 
broadcloth tail-coat, silver-laced silk 
waistcoat, white silk breeches and pow- 
dered periwig,’ he answered all criti- 
cisms on his costume by saying: 

“They are so daft over me that they'll 
let me wear anything I choose to.” 


But this outrageous form of dress 
in playing a Shakespearean part 
was as nothing to the vile liberties he 


took with Shakespeare’s text. He re- 
wrote “Hamlet” in a way to make 
Shakespeare turn in his grave like a 
squirrel in a wheel-cage. 

In Garrick’s stage version of “Ham- 
let,” Ophelia is brought back to life and 
marries the sorrowful Dane; Laertes 
is proven innocent of plotting the 
Prince’s death; the Queen goes insane; 
the King is killed in a duel with Hamlet. 
Did you ever hear of such sacrilege? 
Garrick excused it by saying: 

“In this way I get rid of the tire- 
some grave-diggers, and I avoid the 
abominably ill-written fifth act.” 

(He also denatured “Romeo and 
Juliet” by giving that tragedy a so- 
called “happy ending.’’) 

Hamlet, by the way, was one of the 
few parts in which Garrick was not 
an unqualified success. According to 
one chronicler: 
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He made the Dane a hot, testy fel- 
low—ever flying into a passion, without 
showing any intellectual power. Yet he 
was really powerful in the scene with the 


Ghost. 
“Angels and Ministers of grace defend 
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us,” was given in a trembling whisper. 
In several of the other scenes, he elec- 
trified the house with his power. He, 
too, was first to end the play with the 
death of Hamlet and the line, “The rest 
is silence.” 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson said: “I remember drinking tea with Garrick long ago when Peg Woffington” (his sweetheart, 
marriage to whom he kept postponing) ‘“‘made it; and he grumbled at her for making it too strong. He had then 
begun to feel money in his purse.” Foote used to say that Garrick “will do anything for money—even a good action.” 
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homage to his sub- 
. lime art. Yet they 
detested the man’s 
stinginess, his cow- 
ardice, his affecta- 
tions, his habit of 
toadying to the 
nobility. Perhaps, 
too, there was a 
grain of very 
human envy in 
this dislike. 
For he was 
rich, and most 
of his fellow 
geniuses were 
poor. It was 
his stinginess 
around, which 
their malice 
centered. 
Samuel 
Johnson, who, 


This was before he mutilated the 
grand old play. And to the best 
of my knowledge, his tradition of 
ending “Hamlet” at that “The rest 
is silence” line was followed by 
nearly every later actor until E. H. 
Sothern revived the dreary final 
scene of Fortinbras’ arrival in Den- 
mark. 

During 
his meteor 
rise to fame 
and_ wealth, 

Garrick had 
been a mem- 
ber of the 
foremost 
coterie of 
wits the 
world has 
known—a 
circle that 
included 
Johnson, 
Gold- 
smith, 
Boswell, 


As for costuming— 

Garrick not only 

ignored it, but flaunted in his 

audiences’ faces his contempt 

for an effort at the correct dressing 

of a réle. When, for example, he played Macbeth in 
“red broadcloth tail-coat, silver-laced silk waistcoat, white 
silk breeches and powdered periwig,” he answered all 
criticisms on his costume by saying, “They are so daft 
over me that they'll let me wear anything I choose to.” 
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Cibber and many a lesser celebrity. 
They were the coffee-house oracles; 
and fat old Dr. Johnson was their 
mentor. 

Among these immortals, Garrick 
shone. Yet among them he was in- 
tensely disliked. One and all, they did 


ungratefully enough, could never for- 
give Garrick for the failure of the lexi- 
cographer’s play, “Irene” (which Gar- 
rick, true to a promise of earlier days, 
produced at much financial loss), said, 
years afterward: 

“I remember drinking tea with him 
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long ago when Peg Woffington made 
it; and he grumbled at her for making 
it too strong. He had then’ begun to 
feel money in his purse.” 

Samuel Foote, wit and writer, said: 

“Garrick once started out to do a 
benevolent act, when, turning a corner, 
he met the ghost of a halfpenny and it 
frightened him back to miserliness. 
But he would do anything for money— 
even a good action.” 

Even gentle Oliver Goldsmith could 
not forbear a mild versical fling at 
Garrick’s manifold affectations, as wit- 
ness this mock epitaph: 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him 

who can, 

An abridgement of all that was pleasing 

in man. 

As an actor, confessed without rival to 

show; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first 

row. 

Yet with talents like these, and an ex- 

cellent heart, 

The man had his failings—a dupe to his 


art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colors he 
spread, 

And be-plastered with rouge his own nat- 
ural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, 
affecting ; 

’Twas only that, when he was off, he was 
acting. 


“THE incident of Peg Woffington and 

the strong tea, mentioned by John- 
son, is true enough. Peg and Garrick 
were sweethearts. They were engaged 
to be married, but Garrick was forever 
putting off the ceremony. 

She was a lovely and hot-tempered 
girl, the daughter of an Irish brick- 
layer, and as much of a stage genius 
in her own way as was Garrick. 

She was a marvelous comedian, and 
in what were known as “breeches” 
roles, she had no equal. Her favorite 
part was Sir Harry Wildair—which 
Garrick himself played with distinction. 

One night, after the second act of 
her male impersonation, Peg ran off 
the Drury Lane stage and into the 
green-room, where she chanced to en- 
counter Kitty Clive, her rival in Gar- 
rick’s love as well as in the public’s 
favor. The applause of the audience 
still shook the house. Flushed with 
triumph, Peg exclaimed: 
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“T believe half the men in the house 
take me for one of their own sex.” 

“That may be so,” said Kitty Clive, 
“but the other half can convince them 
to the contrary.” 

Which shows that repartee was a 
back-stage art even in those days, and 
also casts an odd sidelight on Peg 
Woffington’s reputation for mercurial 
virtue—a repute she shared with prac- 
tically every actress of her day. 

She loved Garrick, loved him whole- 
heartedly—as devotedly as could any 
woman of her fluff-souled type. To 
her and to aged Anne Bracegirdle, he 
owed his start—but chiefly to Peg. 
She was his leading .woman and one 
of the props of the Drury Lane ven- 
ture’s success. 

For two years her affair with Gar- 
rick continued. It was an engagement. 
—but it was also a honeymoon. ‘They 
alternated, month by month, in paying 
the expenses of their home. On the 
months when it was Garrick’s turn to 
pay, he was forever railing at Peg’s 
extravagance, scolding her if she dared 
to invite anyone to a single meal, 
watching closely to see that she did not 
waste tea or sugar or even salt. 

Finally Peg grew tired of the long 
and decidedly unconventional engage- 
ment. She asked Garrick point blank 
to set a date for the wedding. Garrick 
went out and bought a cheap wedding 
ring and, with a profound sigh, said 
he was ready for the ceremony. 

Peg’s Irish temper blazed out. She 
vowed she would marry no man to 
whom the prospect of the wedding gave 
such sorrow. Garrick took her at her 
word and left her. When she cooled 
down, she was sorry. But Garrick in- 
sisted she had broken the engagement, 
and that he was no longer bound in 
honor to marry her. 

They parted. Peg sent back, at Gar- 
rick’s request, the few tawdry gifts he 
had given her. She had lavished doz- 
ens of costly presents on him,—a pair 
of diamond shoe-buckles among them, 
—and these he refused to part with. 

He went further, by spreading scan- 
dalous stories about her and trying to 
injure her chances on the stage. She 
refused to deny the stories; nor would 
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she say a word against him. She was a 
good sort, was poor dissolute little Peg 


Woffington. 


CG ARRICK next tried to play Othello. 
And for once he met with utter 
failure. He was short and slender, and 
blacked up, he failed to give any im- 
pression of the Moorish warrior. 

At that period, ladies of fashion 
used to employ tiny negro slave-boys 
as pages, and to make them serve after- 
noon tea for guests. Such little blacka- 
moors were almost aiways named 
Pompey. When Garrick first strode 
onto the stage as Othello, a voice from 
the audience yelled in glee: 

“Here comes Pompey. But where is 
his tea-tray ?” 

Garrick retrieved Othello’s failure 
by a daring bit of versatility. In a 
double bill he played, one evening, 
“Hamlet” 
cast as a boy of eighteen. 

A period of ill luck followed, no one 
knows why. Garrick apparently was 
“dead” in London. People stopped go- 
ing to see him act. At a performance 
of one of his most popular plays, there 
was less than one hundred dollars in 
the house. He left England, in dis- 
gust, and went to France. There he 
received an ovation. He was the dar- 
ling of Paris. Praise—which he val- 
ued—and money—which he _ valued 
infinitely more—poured in on him. 

In France, he played a gruesome 
joke which added tenfold to his fame. 
One of his friends, Sir George Lewis, 
returning from a night at the card 
table, his pockets stuffed with 
gold, was murdered. An Italian -# 
count was accused of the mur-¢# 
der. He denied his guilt. There == 
was too little evidence on which 
to hold the count, and the police were 
about to set him free—when in walked 
the ghost of the murdered man. 

The apparition strode silently across 
to the count and fixed blazing eyes on 
him. The murderer, with a howl of 
terror, fell writhing to the floor and 
sobbingly confessed his crime. 

The “ghost” broke into a laugh and 
tore off his wig and false eyebrows. 
He was David Garrick. 


and a farce wherein he was . 
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Back to England from his French 
triumph, came Garrick. And again the 
fickle British public were his slaves. 
He duplicated his former success and 
added new laurels to his name. Once 
more he played to overcrowded houses 

and became the talk of the 

town, 

Then came his mar- 
riage. 

He met a French 

, danseuse, Mile. Vio- 

‘ lette, natural daugh- 

Sy ter ‘of a nobleman. 

%, Garrick and Vio- 

lette fell in 

love with 

Seach _ other. 

When 


~~; 


father was 
bullied into promising her a dowry of 
fifty thousand dollars, Garrick’s ardent 


Violette’s 


love knew no bounds. The adoring 
couple were married. In all their long 
wedded life, there was but.one black 
cloud—namely, the refusal of Violette’s 
father to pay more than thirty thou- 
sand dollars of the promised fifty thou- 
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sand dollars. That was the husband’s 

great life-scrrow. 
Years sped 

rick’s fame 

swelled. A t 

and _ flesh 

ness of 


on; and Gar- 
and fortune 
last, gout 
and stiff- 
the joints 
began to 
bother 
him 


‘ 
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In France, Garrick played a grue- 
some joke which added tenfold 
to his fame, appearing before a 
suspected murderer dressed as 
as the ghost of his friend, the 
murdered man. The murderer, 
with a howl of terror, fell writhing to the floor 
and sobbingly confessed his crime. The 
“ghost” broke into a laugh and tore off his 
own wig and false eyebrows. 


His puffing efforts, as Romeo, to 
climb to Juliet’s balcony, 
aroused snickers. And _ he 
found that sometimes he 
could not remember a 
single line of his rdles. 

Also, three actresses 
in his company, all of 
whom were unduly 
interested in him, 
made his life a bur- 
den by their jealousy and vixen- « 
ish tantrums. He decided to 
retire. Whereat, a certain coffee- 
house wit scribbled the immortal 
couplet : 


- 


Three thousand wives killed Orpheus in 
their rage. 

Three actresses drive Garrick from the 
stage. 
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On March 7, 1776, Garrick an- 
nounced his retirement. He did it in 
a prologue he wrote for a Colman play 
at the Drury Lane. The prologue 
ends: 


The master of this shop, too, seeks re- 


pose, 
Sells off his stock in trade, his verse and 
prose, 
His daggers, buskins, lightning and old 
clo’es. 


A storm of protest greeted the 
announcement. To a committee of 
Londoners who called to beg him to 

reconsider, he said: 

“T am sixty years old. It is time for 
me to make my bow. I do not want 
to hear pitying old men say to their 
sons, ‘Zounds, lads, you should have 
seen Davy in his prime, before all the 

fire in him was burnt out 
by age.’ ” 

And so he gave a 

brief farewell sea- 

son at the Drury 

Lane. (“Fare- 

wells” were 

really fare- 

wells in 

those sim- 

ple times. ) 

His last 

perform- 

ance but 

one was 

in “King 

Lear.’ 


As he was about to go on the stage, he 
turned to Bessie Younge, who was the 
Cordelia. 

“Bessie,” he said, half laughingly, 
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“this is the last time I shall be your 
father.” 3 

The girl burst into tears, knelt at his 
feet and begged for his blessing, which 
Garrick right dramatically bestowed, 
amid the sobs of the assembled com- 
pany. 

The final performance (June Io, 
1776) was “The Wonder,” in which 
Garrick played the comedy role of Don 
Felix. At the end, he stepped forward 
as though to deliver the usual rhythmic 
epilogue. He hesitated at the first line, 
and then exclaimed impulsively: 

“The jingle of rhyme and the lan- 
guage of fiction would but ill suit my 
present feelings. It is an awful mo- 


hed 


ment, this parting from friends I love! 


HE died January 20, 1779, and was 

buried, with all pomp, at the foot 
of the Shakespeare statue in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

“His death,” said his aged friend 
Dr. Johnson, “eclipsed the gayety of 
nations and diminished the public stock 
of harmless pleasures.” 

February 3d, a few weeks later, his 
brother and secretary, George Garrick, 
died. George had had a way of saying, 
after an absence from duty: 

“Has my brother wanted me?” 

Charles Bannister, famous wit and 
singer, said on hearing of George’s 
death: 

“His brother wanted him.” 

“Garrick,” writes a theatrical com- 
mentator, “restored nature to the 
stage. The finest test of his power was 
the ease with which at will he glided 
from comedy to tragedy or pathos. His 
genius glowed with equal luster in 
whirlwinds of passion, in transports 
of rage and despair, and in the lightest 
of light comedy or the broadest of low 
humor. He had a phenomenal com- 
mand of facial expression.” 

Garrick’s advice to young actors (in 
a letter to Powell) is as sound to-day as 
on the day its ink was still wet. Irving, 
Booth and Macready quoted it often. 
Here it is: 


Study hard, my friend, for seven years, 
and you may play for the rest of your 
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life.. Above all, never let your Shake- 
speare out of your hands or your pocket; 
keep him with you as a charm. The more 
you read him, the more you will like him, 
and the more you will act him. 

Guard against “splitting the ears of the 
groundlings,” who are capable of nothing 
but dumb show and noise. Do not sacri- 
fice your taste and feelings to the ap- 
plause of the multitude. A true genius 
will convert an audience to: his manner 
rather than be converted by them to what 
is false and unnatural. 


He was not only an actor but a play- 
wright of note—and also a poet of high 
merit. Nearly all the epitaphs on the 
tombs of illustrious Englishmen who 
died between 1742 and 1776 were writ- 
ten by him. 

Judged by.our standards, he had an 
easy time. For, in the thirty-six years 
of his stage career, he acted only 2,251 
times, an average of less than sixty- 
three performances a year. His reper- 
tory covered one hundred characters, 
ranging from tragedy to farce. 

In spite of his stinginess, it was he 
who established the first Actors’ Fund. 
And, soon and late, he contributed 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars to 
it. 

A nineteenth century dramatic his- 
torian throws still another light on the 
man’s stage life and on the reasons 
why he was not better liked by those 
around him: 


Garrick’s professional unpopularity 
with his fellows and the probable secret 
of his many quarrels lay in his monu- 
mental selfishness as an actor, his grasp- 
ing of every opportunity, every chance 
in a play, his arrogation of the center of 
the stage, his appropriation of lines and 
business from other parts, his habit of 
reducing those around him to the position 
of so many lay figures, his supreme ar- 
rogance to the members of his company, 
his attitude of the “superior person,” his 
haughty and cold demeanor to those in 
his employ. Yet at heart, he was one of 
the kindest and most generous of men. 


(Shades of Richard Mansfield!) 

A mass of contradictions, you see, 
was this little stage giant—a tangle of 
good and bad, of great and petty, of 
wise and asinine. Yet, through it all, 
he was a genius such as the English 
stage had never known. 
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Limerick 
Love 


DUSTY RHOADS, THE 
DEAN OF AD. ALLEY, 
HAS ANOTHER INCAN- 
DESCENT THOUGHT AND 
SPEEDS: THE COURSE 
OF TRUE LOVE With 
AN ELECTRIC LIMERICK 


By Robert Emmet MacAlarney 





Author of 
HERE - sare 
| + many ways 
}———J of dividing 
the Broadway sheep from the goats, as 
anyone will tell you. Butif youask Dusty 
Rhoads, dean of Manhattan’s Ad. Alley, 
about it, he will aver that the only relia- 
ble shibboleth is, “And a smile on the 
face of the tiger.” Which isn’t a line 
of demarcation at all, properly speak- 
ing, but a line of verse—a fragment 
from the remarkably compact and mov- 
ing life-history of a certain young lady 
from Niger. 
You limerick now and then yourself, 


RM. 














“Smoke Pompeiian Puffs,’’ 


PLEU SFR AT Bo B-¥ 
BRINKERHOFF 


‘‘Tenderness in Tungstens,’’ etc. 


don’t you? Yes? 


Then you will under- 
stand. 

Many queer folk visit Dusty Rhoads 
on the fourteenth floor of the Gridiron 
Building. He is Longacre Square’s 
Whistler of incandescents. His multi- 
colored bulb nocturnes are the joy of 
theater and restaurant throngs, the de- 
spair of Jerry Rasper, the “Snappy 
Signboard Man,” and his brother dis- 
play artist Ike Steingut, whose business 
cards contain pointed reference to 
“Posters With the Pep.” 

In the Salon of Signs, Dusty’s can- 
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vases are always advantageously skied. 
He will pay more per square foot for 
the privilege of bracing a jutting cliff 
of painted tin and electric wire against 
the roof of your loft building than any- 
one else. He is famous in the little 
world of Longacre, famous in his own 
way, as are Jack Battersby, the spender 
—known, up and down the White 
Lights, as the Broadway Speed-Boy— 
and Snapper Gellatly, the sporting 
tailor, whose walking coats are deserv- 
edly acclaimed. 

Ever since Dusty ambushed the gang 
about to nominate Tiger Finnerty (a 
Jefferson Market Court shyster) for the 


bench, by means of a dead-fall really 


sprung by the shyster himself—the first 
letters of Finnerty’s district club’s reso- 
iutions of endorsement, arranged ver- 
tically and spelling “S1nc S1nc” in red 
tungstens—ever since then, the elevator 
brought to his door clients of sorts. 

“I’m not an ad. man any more,” he 
would tell the Speed-Boy and Snapper 
Gellatly, lunching at their corner table 
in Trittori’s. “I’m first-aid to injured 
boobs, with a Lohengrin side-line. Look 
how I married off Juliet Jelly to the 
Romeo Razor!” 

Here the Dean of Ad. Alley alluded 
to amalgamating the electric displays of 
a face lotion and a patent safety blade. 
It had caused the falling in love of 
Bertie Havilton, one-time man-milliner, 
with Miss Mary. Sheedy, who, six years 
before, had been wielding an orange- 
wood stick in the Serena Sisters’ mani- 
cure parlors on Fourteenth Street. 

In this romance, as well as in other 
negotiations of a delicate nature, Bat- 
tersby and the sporting tailor composed 
a board of strategy. Whenever Jerry 
Rasper or Ike Steingut marked them 
whispering over coffee at Trit’s, he was 
troubled within. 

Little by little, “Posters With the 
Pep” and “Snappy Signboards” were 
being pushed off the Longacre nocturne 
map. For subway or elevated placards, 
for gallons of paint upon planking along 
a railroad track or encircling the dia- 
mond at the Polo Grounds, Rasper and 
Steingut were genuine virtuosos. But 
they lacked imagination—the imagi- 
nation of a transmuted Manhattan. 
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They forgot that New York is one 
city by daylight and a different mu- 
nicipality under the sheen of ten mil- 
lion electrics. What would “get over” 
with jaded commuters as they stared 
through grimy windows while behind- 
time trains crawled across the Jersey 
meadows was one thing. But what 
would “get over” with these same com- 
muters, freshened and filliped by a 
plunge into evening clothes, pilgrimag- 
ing to town again with Wife, to watch 
Belle DeLacy dance in “The Mandalay 
Maid,” was quite another matter, in- 
deed. 

A yellow-newspaper reporter cover- 
ing the Tenderloin once called Manhat- 
tan a chameleon city. That was over- 
doing it, for a chameleon is credited 
generally with being able to change its 
tint as often as required—whereas 
Manhattan has but two tonal effects, 
day and night. And the poles separate 
them. 

The very panhandlers who whine for 
a nickel along Longacre in the glare 
of noon, wear an almost jaunty man- 
ner, with a Sheherazade narrative to 
match, when they approach you within 
hail of the Castor Grill or the lobby of 
the Jollity Theater. They demand a 
quarter, at night. 

This is the alchemy of electric light- 
ing. And for much of it Dusty Rhoads, 
the Whistler of incandescents, is re- 
sponsible. Have you ever stopped to 
consider what a-gloomy place Longacre 
would be if the winking electric hoard- 
ings did not bathe the town with genial 
glittering? Dusty has paused to con- 
sider this, often—and has shuddered, 
replacing the shiver with a warm satis- 
faction that he is not only a business 
man but a benefactor of the public. He 
and his kind actually are. 

Hemingway Warren, Rhoads’ ex- 
Harvard aide in alliterationn—who had 
become engaged to marry Miss Beulah 
Bradley, maker of Pompeiian Puffs, 
the “Cigarette of the City Chap,”— 
through the unconscious machinations 
of his chief felt this surge of exulta- 
tion also. 

When he gazed from Dusty’s eyrie 
in the Gridiron Building, however, he 
cloaked his fancy in classical garb. He 
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would have sold his soul—almost the 
Riverside Drive apartment he was fur- 
nishing for Mrs.-Warren-to-be, if he 
could have strolled across Longacre, 
say at eight o’clock of a December 
night, to a table at Trit’s with Q. H. 
Flaccus upon his arm. 

“Rome — Lalage — old Falernian!” 
thought young Warren. “I’d_ back 
Broadway, Gert Montmorency of ‘The 
Mandalay Maid’ show girls, and a 
chilled bucket of Striped Seal against 
it, and give long odds.” 

He did not test this flight of fancy 
upon his employer. Dusty would have 
endeavored to follow him, for he val- 
ued his assistant’s intelligence. But 
the ad. man had come to New York 
straight from Jeffersonville, Illinois. 
He had been in such a hurry to achieve 
fame and fortune that he had neglected 
to stop off at college en route. 

Dusty and his board of strategy rated 
highly the erudition of Hemingway 
Warren. It was his archeology that 
had enabled Rhoads to erect the huge 
arena-and-gladiator sketch, in tung- 
stens, upon which the town feasted for 
an entire winter, and which made the 
Trust purchase the trade-mark of Pom- 
peiian Puffs, at a Shylock figure. 

Rasper and Steingut had snickered 
when they observed Dusty overworking 
the dynamos to produce that master- 
piece. They were waiting for a man 
named Edison to show up at the end 
of a fortnight with a chattel mortgage 
and a sheaf of judgments for unpaid 
current bills. They would reserve the 
cream of their gloating against that 
time. 

But that had not come to pass. It 
is true that Pompeiian Puffs blazonry 
is no more. Cut this is because the 
Trust has other fish to fry. Both B. 
Bradley & Company and Dusty Rhoads 
are satisfied. They cashed their bet 
on brilliancy. 


HE Dean of Ad. Alley upon a cer- 

tain sleety December morning was 
listening to the conversation of a well- 
set-up young man whose card Aloysius 
Maginnis, the auburn-haired office-boy, 
had laid upon the blotting pad a quarter 
hour earlier. 
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Young Maginnis separated sheep and 
goats according to his own method. 
This was an_ excessively surface 
method, bringing into play no psychosis 
whatsoever, but in the main it was un- 
erring for all of that. He had eyed 
Mr. Arthur Blanvil with approval. 
There was a hint of the hall-mark in 
his attire and manner. It had not 
the pinchbeck authoritativeness which 
Aloysius long ago had come to look for 
with the advent of “these here four- 
flush panhandlers peddling a phoney 
idea.” 

Had the carrot-topped sentry of the 
Rhoads suite spent his Sundays golf- 
ing, instead of wrangling over five- 
dollar baseball stakes at Van Cortlandt 
Park, he would have described Mr. 
Blanvil as one of the classy persons 
who play their approach shots without 
overdone deliberateness or transparent 
bonhomie. The fact that the visitor’s 


card bore “Carston Club” in the lower 
right-hand corner, did not vitiate Ma- 
ginnis’ previously formed opinion. 
The Carston, in the world of clubs, 
is what Trittori’s is in the sphere of 


Icbster palaces—the last word in indi- 
viduality. There was a copy of the 
Social Register always lying near 
enough for Dusty’s ready grasping. 
The ad. man did not know it, but his 
outer-office sentry was more adept than 
he at reading the cabalistic abbrevia- 
tions following the gilded list of names. 
That explains why Mr. Blanvil was led 
three numbers ahead of his turn 
through the door marked “Private.” 

“T am here on a somewhat odd 
errand, Mr. Rhoads,” the latter had 
begun. 

“Shoot!” said the 
“That’s what they all say. 
odd errands.” 

He shoved toward his caller a green- 
and-gold box of Pompeiian Puffs. Ar- 
thur Blanvil lighted one and blew a 
few imperfect smoke-rings by way of 
preface. 

“I recognize the brand,” he said. 
“We have them at the Carston.” 

“It’s a good enough cigarette, at 
that,” Rhoads remarked. “But they’d 
never be in a Carston Club case if it 
hadn’t been for advertising.” 


ad. expert. 
I’m used to 
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“IT know it,” agreed Blanvil. “I ad- 
mired the gladiator sign in Longacre 
cften. Remembering that really sent 
me to you this morning.” 

“Another, eh?” muttered Dusty. “I 
owe myself a commission on the new 
business that bunch of  tungstens 
brought me.” 

“You see,” continued his caller, “I 
am desirous of locating some one.” 

The dean of Ad. Alley glanced 
keenly at the Carston Club member. 

“If the Broadway Speed-Boy were 
sitting in with us,” he. hazarded, “I'd 
lay him five to one the ‘some one’ is a 
skirt.” 

Mr. Blanvil flushed, but the fingers 
which held the Pompeiian Puff were 
steady, showing that his reflexes were 
under fine control. 

“T know Mr. Battersby slightly,” he 
said. “And I am acquainted with his 
propensity for betting. I may add, sir, 
that if you had laid him five to one 
upon that, you would have collected. 
Only I have never thought of the object 
of my search in terms of Broadway.” 

“No slam _ intended,” interjected 
Rhoads. “It’s Longacre lingo—I’d 
just as soon have said that about my 
wife—if I had one.” 

“T am trying to locate a—a girl,” ad- 
mitted his visitor. “I have thought the 
matter over quite a deal-—in fact, daily 
—since I spent a week-end at Lake 
Sacandaga, last,September. It was an 
altogether unintentional week-end. I 
had been motoring through the Adiron- 
dacks and was hurrying from Piseco to 
Indian Lake, where I was to pick up 
a friend. At Sacandaga I had a bad 
break-down; for a while I fancied I 
had cracked an axle. I had to stay 
there from Saturday night until Mon- 
day morning while a garage man 
climbed the mountain from Northville 
with a wrecking kit and fixed me up.” 

“At this moment, enter maiden,” an- 
nounced the ad. man, with the effect of 
a stage manager giving a cue. 

“Precisely,” assented Arthur Blanvil. 
“At twilight of the following evening, 
to be exact. I spent the day in a bor- 
rowed canoe. And I had been pretend- 
ing to doze with my paddle trailing, for 
ten minutes, hoping that a beaver I had 
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scared would regard me as a bit of the 
scenery, when the beaver beat it to the 
pines and I sat up and began to take 
notice.” 

“Yes, yes—go on!” exclaimed the ad. 
man, in a melodramatic whisper. 

He began to like this youth. Beneath 
his Carston Club exterior, he diagnosed 
an appealing flavor of earnest mockery. 

“Here enter maiden,” Arthur Blanvil 
went on. “She was somewhere around 
the birch point, singing. It was a well- 
worn melody that she was making 
creep over rocks and water. She 
wasn’t braying like the average sum- 
mer resorter, who loves to make an 
echo in places meant only for stillness. 
She was singing for the sheer fitness 
of the thing. And she chose a song 
that Melba and a hundred prima donnas 
have hackneyed. But it can’t be spoiled 
any more than ‘The Rosary,’ although 
it’s a bromidic custom to pretend that 
ditty has been cheapened by handling.” 

“You've got me guessing,” confessed 
Dusty. “Let me gamble on ‘That’s 
How a Dear Dream Died.’ That would 
sound pretty fine on the water.” 

“It wasn’t, though,” replied Blanvil. 
“It was Tosti’s ‘Good-By, Summer.’ 
And if you had heard it, loafing in the 
stern of a canoe at twilight, on Sacan- 
daga,—a September twilight,—you’d 
have wondered, too, whether the con- 
tralto’s face was going to be as fas- 
cinating as her phrasing. I knew, soon 
enough. Her canoe shot around the 
point. We were bows-on before she 
saw me.” 

“This is really a matter for Snapper 
Gellatly,” declared Dusty. “He is the 
heart-throb member of my board of 
strategy. For a sporting tailor, the 
Snapper has the best taste in books, 
salad dressing and show girls, I 
know of.” 

Young Blanvil nodded gravely. He 
caught the other’s bantering note, but 
he was bent upon finishing. 

“It seems bizarre, laying down these 
premises before an advertising special- 
ist,’ he said. “But I am actually dis- 
tressed over my failure to secure any 
trace of my contralto acquaintance.” 

“It’s a cinch, then,” said Rhoads, 
“that you didn’t ask her name.” 
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“Certainly. not,” answered his visitor. 
“It would have been vandalism. to have 
wrecked the mood of the moment. We 
talked—of a number of things. She 
might have been some other man’s wife 
for all I knew; but I don’t think so. I 
couldn’t get a good look at her left 
hand, in the shadows. We paddled 
back to the boat-house together, and 
I pulled her canoe up on the float. She 
vanished while I was doing it. Per- 
haps. she was afraid, also, that some- 
thing might happen to spoil the mood 
of the moment.” 

“A dollar to a hotel bell-hop has been 
known to work wonders.” 

Young Blanvil waved aside the sug- 
gestion. ‘Of course I tried all com- 
mon or garden methods,” he said. “But 
she wasn’t stopping at the Inn. And I 
couldn’t go around taking a census of 
the cottages. There were a score of 
them. I made an early start next morn- 
ing. And while they were bringing the 
car around, I strolled down to the boat- 
house. Her canoe was still there. In 
the daylight I saw what I hadn’t no- 
ticed the evening before. There was a 
white sweater.” 

“So you—” interrupted Dusty. “Well, 
what was it you slipped into the 
pocket ?” 

Again there was a suspicion of a 
flush upon the cheek of the member of 
the Carston Club. 

“That is A-B-C guessing,” he grum- 
bled. “Naturally, you fancied that.” 

“Well, what was it?” persisted the 
dean of Ad. Alley. 

“It was this,” replied his visitor, pro- 
ducing a sheet of paper. “And by 
way of explanation, I must state that at 
New Haven I used to be something of 
a dilettante in verse. Once upon a 
time I was editor-in-chief of the Yale 
Lit. I have rolled the metrical hoops 
of Austin Dobson and William Mack- 
worth Praed. In my more kindergarten 
moments, I sought to produce five lines 
which might not suffer beside the form 
of the great Lear himself.” 

“If I’ve got to show down,” said 
the dean of Ad. Alley, “I never was 
a rah-rah boy. Come back to Broad- 
way.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Rhoads,” 


Arthur Blanvil exclaimed. “I had no 
intention of talking in parables. I was 
referring to an ordinary form of jingle. 
For instance: 


“There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who went out to ride on a tiger. 
They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


“Huh!” grunted the ad. 
“That’s a limerick.” 

“Certainly,” young Blanvil admitted. 
“The limerick was Lear’s vehicle. I 
wrote one which was rather famous, 
locally, on the eve of a Yale-Harvard 
game. But, as I was saying: There 
was the canoe with a paddle and a 
white sweater. Over yonder, the mist 
just lifting, was the birch point where 
we had met. There was a lure about 
Sacandaga which made me hate to 
leave it. The mood of the moment, I 
found to my great surprise, had lasted 
overnight. Such moods rarely do.” 

“Tm getting wise,” interrupted 
Rhoads. “So you sat down and—” 

“Your surmise is correct. I sat down 
and wrote five lines of verse upon the 
back of a card, tucking it into the 
pocket of the sweater. I felt a hand- 
kerchief in that pocket. It took much 
resolution not to have a peep at it— 
to glimpse at least the initials of its 
owner.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said Dusty. 

He ran his eye over the jingle while 
a slow grin widened across his plump 
and boyish features. 

“She’s been feeding on that since 
September, eh? It’s not bad, son, not 
bad. I’m not saying they’d set it to 
music in Tinpan Alley. But—for a 
limerick—it’s good. If I were a skirt, 
that would make a hit with me.” 

“It is almost Christmas,” remarked 
Arthur Blanvil. “The more I think 
about it, the more annoying it is that I 
haven’t been able to order Gurley to 
send some orchids or violets. Every 
time I go into a tea-shop and see women 
munching macaroons and slopping bene- 
dictine into their pekoe, I wonder how 
the white-sweatered girl would look in 
an afternoon frock nibbling at a sand- 
wich. It’s the same at the theater and 
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on the Avenue. I had the reputation of 
being immune from débutantes at New 
Haven. But—well—in short—” 

Again he flushed. 

“In short, you’re yearning to eat out 
of the hand of that Sacandaga queen.” 
Dusty spoke judicially. “When I was 
a plain, hard-working ad. man, I never 
gave you town Johnnies, with your ach- 
ing aortas, a thought. But this first-aid 
thing was wished on me. You think 
that if I flashed that limerick over 
Longacre, the lake girl would see it and 
ring you up?” 

“In the main, your supposition is 
right,” said his visitor. “But I do not 
wish the entire limerick to be used. 
What I would suggest is that you use 
all but the last line. Then—if she really 
saw it—she would supply the missing 
line, to show that she was—”’ 

“There’s class to that—there’s class,” 
the ad. man confessed. “It’s a shame 
to waste the idea. Why, you could 
float a hair restorer or a new brand of 
ginger ale with an idea like that. You 
don’t know it, son, but you've got the 
makings of an ad. man. Lookahere, 
though! How do you know she was a 
New Yorker?” 

“I’m positive of that,” his caller de- 
clared. “I could tell.” 

“And what if she’s married?” 

“She wont pay any attention then.” 

Dusty chuckled. 

“Wont she? You shake a love lim- 
erick under the nose of nine-tenths of 
these Manhattan mammas, and they'll 
beat it to a table at Trit’s for lob- 
ster Newburg and compliments so fast 
you can’t see ’em for their dust.” 

But young Blanvil refused to be con- 
vinced. 

“Not this girl,’ he retorted. “I'll 
agree that you can be stung badly, 
judging a woman by what you see of 
her in town. But after you’ve heard 
a girl’s voice when she didn’t know 
you’ were on earth; when you've pad- 
dled beside her, back to an Adirondack 
boat-house, with the stars popping out 
of the clouds, crisp and friendly—don’t 
you see, Mr. Rhoads, there’s a differ- 
ence? I hesitated a long time before I 
came here. If I didn’t think you un- 
derstood what I’ve been trying to tell 
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you, I’d be gone by now. And if I 
thought you were regarding my errand 
as a matter for jesting, I’d be throwing 
you out of the window.” 

He stood up, holding stick and hat. 

“Will you undertake the experi- 
ment?” he asked. 

The dean of Ad. Alley reverenced 
plucky persistence wherever he found 
it. It was what had almost endeared 
Jerry Rasper and Ike Steingut to him. 
This young man with his high-brow 
chatter about poetry, his sentimental 
cloaking of a chance lake encounter, 
interested him. Why not? Dusty had 
fulfilled other orders equally amazing. 
There would be the same profit in this 
hoarding, as there had been in the flash- 
ing legends concerning Juliet Jelly, or 
a cigarette the Trust had been forced 
to buy. 

“You’re on,” he told the Carston club- 
man. “I'll see what I can do. We’ve 
got to plant this where the matinée mob 
will lamp it. If the white-sweater girl 
patrols any beat, she’s likely to patrol 
that one. And we wont put it in in- 
candescents. We want it read by day, 
even more than after dark. Let’s give 
the afternoon hot-chocolate bunch a 
shot .at it on tin, with enough color to 
make it stand out. And at night we'll 
turn on a half-dozen flaming-arcs, with 
reflectors. We'll make the town recite 
your limerick, all right, even if the 
Sacandaga skirt doesn’t. I can see my- 
self having to stand, off the reporters. 
They'll scent a yarn.” 

Display expert and client shook 
hands. Dusty heard the elevator rattle 
as it halted. Hemingway Warren 
found his chief poring over five lines 
of handwriting upon a sheet with a 
crest. 

“That Komfort Kollar fence space 
across from the Jollity Theater will 
be loose on Monday,’ Warren an- 
nounced. “They’ve asked for a re- 
newal at the old figure. But I told 
them they’d have to come across with 
twenty-five more a week.” 

“’Phone them it’s all off,” directed 
his employer. “I’ve got something else 
I want to use that space for. If the 
Kollar folks kick, offer them the Brock 
Building cornice. If they’re after a 





knock-out for the holidays, we’ve got 
a thirty-day privilege for stretching can- 
vas stuff across the top floor windows. 
That loft wont be rented until Jan- 
uary first.” 

“What’s the new business?” inquired 
young Warren. “We'd better order 
more tungstens from the Magdon Com- 
pany. There’s bound to be a scramble 
for them Christmas week.” 

“This wont be bulb lettering,” Dusty 
told him. “It’s paint, on tin, with six 
flaming-arcs. Have Smith daub the re- 
flectors with something that wont wash 
off. That last lot looked streaky after 
the first rain.” 

Over a hot roast-beef sandwich, the 
dean of Ad. Alley devised a setting for 
Arthur Blanvil’s stanza. Dusty would 
give his North Side Y. M. C. A. sign- 
painter graduate instructions personally. 
He would arrange a contrast with the 
sting of December gales from the 
rivers. 

Armand, Trittori’s maitre d’hétel, 
looked in furtive astonishment at his 
patron, who was muttering abstract- 
edly, disregarding the chilling sand- 
wich. He was arranging bits of let- 
tuce upon the tablecloth, and then re- 
arranging them, while he diagrammed 
the linen with a blue pencil. 

Armand did not know it, but for the 
time being, the corner table was Lake 
Sacandaga, and Dusty’s blue pencil was 
tracing the route of two canoes from 
the birch point, whence a beaver had 
fled at the sound of singing. The 
point was represented by one shred 
of lettuce, and the boat-house by 
another. 

The first holly peddlers and the me- 
chanical toy merchants were busy upon 
Longacre’s curb when a slice of Sacan- 
daga was thrust at the hot-chocolate 
brigade debouching from the Jellity 
Theater. When he saw it, Ike Steingut 
rubbed his hands for another reason 
than the cold. 

“Tt aint Palm Beach, nor yet Atlan- 
tic City,” he told Leah Vogel, his sten- 
ographer. “For I got them two syndi- 
cate hotel contracts in my safe.” 

“You never can tell about that Rhoads 
party,” his secretary rejoined, extract- 
ing three pencils which had been stab- 
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bing her brunette tresses. “He’s a wise 

guy. I got as far on that letter to 

Barclay Brothers, as, ‘In the matter of 

the subway posters, we can quote 
ou—’ ” 

“All right, Leah,” grumbled her chief. - 
“But it can’t be Atlaytic City business. 
And what’s the use of putting summer 
clothes acrost from the Jollity to make 
the matinéers shiver, unless it’s Palm 
Beach or Atlantic City?” 

Miss Vogel did not reply. She was 
anxious to finish her correspondence. 
Her tango class foregathered that night 
at the Harlem Casino. She hated to 
be late. 

As a matter of fact, Dusty’s picture 
did make the matinée mob huddle 
deeper into their furs. For, defying 
the Hudson’s icy zephyrs, scorning the 
stinging sleet, a white-sweatered girl 
stood upon a boat-house float, while a 
beflanneled young man bent to pull a 
green canoe upon the planking. 

There was a perspective of sunshot 
water—the North Side Y. M. C. A. 
grad. had let himself go on that carmine- 
and-yellow cloud scheme—and distant 
pines. And above the glint of lake rip- 
ples, plenty of room had been left for 
the verse which, gypsy fashion, should 
stir the unknown maid to recollection. 

Dusty Rhoads never stood for a 
clothing-store dummy complexion ef- 
fect. He paid the top price for approx- 
imating the real thing. She-was entic- 
ing—this white-sweatered girl. And 
over the sun-shot water was the first 
line of the limerick Arthur Blanvil had 
scrawled as the mist was lifting from 
the tamaracks: 





3 I’m eager to know you much better. 





Small wonder that the playgoer folk 
made nothing out of it. But they had 
a topic for conversation as soon as 
Dusty’s electricians got the range with 
their flaming-arcs. Finding that elec- 
tric target practice was satisfactory, 
the letter man painted in three other 
lines, which-completed the copy in hand. 
Lacking instinct for the lyrical, even he 
realized that the limerick was incom- 
plete. But he followed copy, and the 
caramel crowd beheld: 
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I’m eager to know you much better. 
I'll joyfully write you a letter. 

Is it Helen, or Bess? 

Wont you send your address? 











Dusty had blazoned also an offer of 
fifty dollars to the person who supplied 
the missing line. 

“It might be soap or breakfast food,” 
Miss Vogel confided to the Steingut 
double-entry clerk, who also tangoed 
at the Harlem Casino. “Let’s send in 
some guesses. I'll split fifty-fifty if 
we land it.” 

Dusty printed the prize offer plus a 
two-column cut of the sign and the un- 
finished limerick, in all theater pro- 
ees as well. Whereupon Aloysius 

aginnis began to grumble because of 
the mail-bag’s increased weight. The 
commuter response was_ especially 
strong. Jack Battersby, the Speed- 
Boy, had made a book with the sporting 
tailor as to the calendar date upon 
which the Sacandaga queen would 
reveal herself. 

Arthur Blanvil was sitting beside 
Dusty’s desk when Rhoads found a clue. 

“I steered those reporter chaps off 
easy,’ the ad. man was saying, skim- 
ming through the piled up letters. “I 
made ’em believe it was a press-agent 
stunt for ‘The Mandalay Maid.’ You 
should have— Lookahere, son! Keep 
your toe weights on! Something’s 
doing!” ; 

He tossed a gray-tinted note across 
the mahogany, first sniffing at it. 

“No ylang-ylang,” he _ reported. 
“That’s a good symptom. Some of 
these missives smell like they were 
flavored with cooking vanilla.” 

The note lacked address or mono- 
gram. But over both pages was 
spread the missing line, in capitals: 





I AM TUCKING THE WISH IN YOUR 
SWEATER.—P. S. 28. 











“That’s a funny postscript,” said 
Rhoads. “I guess she’s waving the red 
lantern. Twenty-eight—that aint so 
ancient. But most women are touchy 
about their age. Maybe she doesn’t 
want to have to stand for being called 
a cradle-robber. You’re not more than 
twenty-five or -six yourself, are you?” 
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“She’s never that old,” contradicted 
Blanvil. “I’m not short sighted even 
in the dusk. And it wouldn’t make any 
difference if she were. What are three 
years?” 

Dusty Rhoads eyed him severely. 

“What are three years?” he re- 
peated. “T’ll tell you what they are, son. 
They’re three times fifty-two weeks. 
Multiply that by seven and then by 
twenty-four and you'll have the total 
number of chances a man has to make 
an ass of himself in three years. I 
can make a Lonesomehurst out of ma- 
laria and mosquitoes in three years. I 
can make a new mineral water out of 
filtered Croton and list it on your Cars- 
ton wine-card in three years. J can—” 

The carrot-topped office boy broke 
into the ad. man’s crescendo, enter- 
ing with another armful of letters. 

“They’re still a-comin’,’ he com- 
plained. “If I gotta look after the gate 
and rip them open too I’d oughta have 
some help. I seen a bite from my old 
school in Abingdon Square in this 
morning’s bunch.” 

“Your what?” demanded his em- 
ployer, pricking up ears. 

“Sure. Me mother made me stick 
in No. 28 until I got passed.” 

Arthur Blanvil was thrusting toward 
the youngster the gray sheet of note- 
paper. 

“P. S. 28—Public School 28, eh!” 
exclamed the Dean of Ad. Alley. 
“Not all the boobs spend their time 
reading signboards. Some is busy in- 
side writing ‘em. That lets me out, 
though. I never went to school, ex- 
cept winters at the crossroads. You 
ought to have guessed that, Blanvil.” 

“J was tutored,” pleaded the Carston 
clubman. 

Aloysius Maginnis squinted at the 
handwriting. 

“Sure—that’s what them letters 
mean,’ he averred. “What else? 
They’re on the front of the buildin’.” 

“May I borrow him?” asked Arthur 
Blanvil. 

“Go to it, son,” Dusty urged, heart- 
ily. “But I wont chuck the rest of the 
letters until you’re sure.” 

“Hurry—get a taxi!” ordered Blan- 
vil. “And sit with the chauffeur. 











Show him how to drive the quickest 
way.” 

He turned to Rhoads, 
“Think of it!” he cried. 
dirty kids in a West Side public school! 
That gorgeous girl! She’s meant for 
outdoors, for music, for everything 
fine and big! Ill drag her away from 
that in a hurry!” 

“You'll drag her away if she’ll let 
you,” the dean of Ad. Alley reminded 
him. ‘She hasn’t been hanging out any 
distress signals for you, has she? She 
may have got herself engaged to a floor- 
walker since September.” 


scowling. 


HEN he dined with his Trittori 
cronies that night, Rhoads could 
furnish them with but the bare bones 
of the dénouement. He did this seri- 
ously, as if he had been impressed 
anew with the power of the hoardings. 
“Aloysius did it,” he said. “It was 
Choctaw to both of us until the kid took 
a slant at the letter. When he got 
back, I had him on the carpet. ‘Say, 
the guy give me ten dollars,’ he told 
me, As near as I could drag it out of 
him, he left them clinching in front of 
a blackboard with a scared wop kinder- 
garten looking on. They thought the 
Black Hand was kidnaping Teacher.” 

“They wont paddle one canoe—in- 
stead of two—to that birch point next 
summer. Oh, no!” said the Speed- 
Boy. 

“What gets me,” declared the Dean 
of Ad. Alley, “is how to use one per- 
fectly good signboard. I'd like to clean 
up coming and going—and I’ve rented 
that fence-space for thirty days.” 

It was Hemingway Warren who dug 
up a commodity which could be utilized. 
3ut the North Side Y. M. C. A., spec- 
trum graduate had to imitate a rapidly 
torn off calendar to bring this about. 
With deft brushes he swept the Adiron- 
dack landscape, overnight. Youth and 
girl were still there. But he was bend- 
ing over a toboggan upon the frozen 
surface of a lake. A scarlet cap and 
mittens had been added to the costume 
of the Sacandaga queen. The distant 
pines were snow-powdered. 

Arthur Blanvil remitted his check 
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most promptly—in the same mail with 
his announcement cards. To Dusty and 
his board of strategy, the Sacandaga 
queen is still a myth, in the flesh. But 
their regard for Mrs. Blanvil is more 
than mythical. 

As Snapper Gellatly says, “Any 
Abingdon Square kindergartner who 
wont follow up a flirtation with a Car- 
ston clubber, until he sends out a gen- 
eral alarm, is the goods.” The verdict 
is unanimous. 


CCORDING to custom, the three 

Trittori cronies supped together on 
Christmas Eve. It was almost twelve 
when they said good-night to Armand, 
upon whom had been bestowed the sea- 
son’s yellowback accolade. It was 
a sparkling Manhattan night. A few 
sifting flakes were falling. The side- 
walk toy-merchants were still seeking 
late customers. There was a tang in 
the Longacre air splotched by the bril- 
liance of a dozen Rhoads tungsten 
nocturnes. 

“It wasn’t a bad job,” said Dusty, 
indicating the fence across from the 
Jollity. 

Sacandaga, through the screen of city 
winter, seemed frozen indeed. And 
Arthur Blanvil’s love limerick had been 
transmuted into: 





I’m eager to know you much better. 

I'll joyfully write you a letter. 
Is it Helen, or Bess? 
Wont you send your address? 

It’s a bargain—the “Star” Skating 
Sweater. 











“IT wonder what her name really 
was,” said the Broadway Speed-Boy. 
“Why couldn’t the Maginnis brat re- 
member what Blanvil called her?” 

“But that wouldn’t have been a 
name,” protested the sporting tailor. 

“What wouldn’t have been?” de- 
manded Battersby. 

“Darling,” replied Snapper Gellatly, 
sentimentally. “Now J wonder whether 
the wop kindergarten misses her?” 

What Dusty Rhoads wonders is 
whether there is anything that adver- 
tising cannot achieve. 

He doubts it. 









Yonkers! 


MR. 


FLANNAGAN FINDS OUT 


WHAT THEY ARE—A SHORT 
STORY WITH BITS OF-REAL 
INFORMATION SANDWICHED IN 


By George Vaux Bacon 


rT | T was exactly half past six 
| in the evening. 

| The elevator descended 
to the red and imitation-marble lobby 
of a small hotel in New York, and 
Mr. Flannagan, immaculately dressed, 
stepped forth. 

There was not a wrinkle on either 
Mr. Flannagan’s brow or person, from 
the faultless points of his straight-last 
tan shoes to the top of his impeccable 
Bangok hat, around which was a taste- 
ful silken scarf of olive green. 

Mr. Flannagan’s long, somewhat 
lean jaws were smoothly barbered. 
His hair-cut would have pointed him 
out to any tonsorial artist as hailing 
from Manhattan. The nails of his long 
fingers were exquisitely polished. He 
was, in a word, indisputably a gentle- 
man of the metropolis. He eyed the 
night clerk standing behind the hotel 
desk as he passed. The glance was all 
kindly, gentlemanly dignity. 

Swinging his stick smartly, he walked 
out onto the street. 

At Broadway, he reached into a 
trousers pocket and brought forth the 
contents thereof. They twinkled dully 
under the street light—seven buffalo 
nickels and a new Lincoln penny. Mr. 
Flannagan considered them pensively. 

The day when the night clerk might 
return that glance of gentlemanly dig- 
nity with unpleasant interest seemed 
drawing nigh. 

Mr. Flannagan’s soul, however, was 
not one to reel before threatening un- 
pleasantness. He marched to the near- 
est subway station; suffered himself to 





be whirled as far as the first express 
stop, and there boarded a Van Cort- 
landt Park express. 

Mr. Flannagan’s Napoleonic soul 
had picked a new battlefield. He re- 
mained on the train till, leaving Man- 
hattan Island, it crossed the Harlem 
River and ran elevated upon the main- 
land of the United States. At Two 
Hundred and Forty-second Street, he 
descended and took a trolley, which 
bore him, within a very few minutes, to 
Yonkers. 


(Yonkers is sometimes called “the 
queen city of the Hudson.” It is 
bounded on the north by the town of 
Greenburgh, on the east by the middle 
of the Bronx River, on the south by the 
city of New York, and on the west by 
the Hudson River. Its city hall is just 
seventeen and one-half miles from the 
New York city hall.) 


ONKERS has been neglected by 

legend and song. There is a joke 
extant in which a wondering English- 
man asks painfully, “What are Yon- 
kers ?” but beyond that, no clarion blasts 
of lyric thought have voiced its virtues 
to the world. 

On the main street of Yonkers there 
is a tavern called the Longwy Inn. It 
is presided over by a young French- 
man; and to those whose incomes 
permit them to live in their motors 
throughout the summer between Tar- 
rytown and Wall Street, it is known 
that fine champagne excelling the 
usual quality doled out in the New York 
restaurants, is to be had there—if one 
can pay. 
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As Mr. Flannagan’s trolley passed 
it, he descended. It is not a preten- 
tious looking place; but there was a 
row of motors in front of it, not one 
of which was more expensive than a 
Rolls-Royee nor less so than a Re- 
nault. : 

Mr. Flannagan entered the restau- 
rant, turned to the right from a short 
hall and entered the men’s café, in 
which was a stubby bar. Three men 
were standing in front of it. 

Mr. Flannagan’s experience in life 
having included some years as a manip- 
ulator of apparently innocent cards on 
transatlantic liners, another some years 
as a Long Island real estate operator, 
and one or two as the guest of the State 
of New York in a well-known watering 
place on the Hudson some miles 
below Tarrytown, he was a rather good 
judge of human nature. He advanced 
to the bar and quietly ordered a glass 
” of beer, meanwhile discreetly observing 
his fellow irrigators. 

One was a youth with a close-cropped 
dark mustache and black, glossy hair, 
expensively dressed, with the red 
mouth of the born pleasure-lover. He 
was somewhat under the influence of 
a confluence of various genial stimu- 
lants, of which, Mr. Flannagan gath- 
ered from the conversation, he had 
been partaking for a considerable 
length of time. One of the other gen- 
tlemen at the bar, whom the young 
man referred to quite consistently as 
“You damn thief,” was apparently. a 
close friend. He was short, clean- 
shaven, convivial and congenial look- 
ing and wore a Rob Roy collar. His 
eyes, however, were of a light, cruel 
blue, whereas those of the dissipated 
boy, strangely contradicting his selfish 
mouth, were of a deep, loyal brown. 
The third man at the bar at first 
aroused Mr. Flannagan’s suspicions. 
His feet and neck were large and thick ; 
he had a rather brutal looking mouth 
and a weak, round chin; his shoulders 
were thick, heavy and somewhat 
rounded, and he wore a cheap looking 
black felt hat. Mr. Flannagan at first 
took him for a detective. He discov- 
ered, however, in the course of a few 
minutes, that he was a poet. 


YONKERS! 








(The name Yonkers is evolved from the 
Hollandish jonkheer, meaning “young 
Nob IemaAR Soe 628: Yonkers is justly 
proud of its schools. Citizens of other 
communities visit them to see how they 
are conducted. The beneficent influence 
is refining and uplifting. It has been 
observed that “no city of the size of 
Yonkers, without a college or profes- 
sional school in it, has a larger propor- 
tion of scholars, and of minds trained 
and active in the arts and sciences.’’) 


Mr. Flannagan drank his beer and 
paid two of his remaining five nickels 
for it with an air. (The sixth nickel 
had’ -gone to the trolley conductor, a 
tribute to the pay-as-you-enter car.) 

He observed the three men with him 
with apparent indifference, though as 
a matter of fact his scrutiny was acute 
and final. Gentlemen of his profession 
—one might say, of all his professions, 
for as a young man Mr. Flannagan 
had been a pickpocket of unusual and 
recognized ability as well as a card 
player of nice discrimination—must 
early learn to cultivate their sense of 
observation or stoop to honest toil. 

The dissipated boy was the first one 
to receive his mental blue-pencil. The 
boy was weak but congenitally honest ; 
it showed all over him; and Mr. Flan- 
nagan’s first law of conduct was, “You 
can’t play an honest man for a sucker” 
—which expresses somewhat crudely 
Mr. Flannagan’s intentions in the holy 
cause of his hotel bill. 

The poet was rather tempting. Mr. 
Flannagan heard him quote one of his 
poems to the dissipated young man: 


Refresh me with ultramarine, 
This red brick stifles..... 


The dissipated youth rambled length- 
ily in regard to its synthetic beauty, and 
ordered champagne. As he ordered it, 
his eye took in Mr. Flannagan’s tall, 
somewhat mournful, discreet and 
scholarly figure lonesomely imbibing 
beer. 

“Who are you, a bloomin’ pro- 
fessor?” he demanded. 

Mr. Flannagan hearkened to the sa- 
lute and observed the youth seriously. 

“T am but an observer of life,” he 
said pleasantly. “My observations 
bring me rewards—intellectual rewards 
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—compared to which all other pleas- 
ures seem barren to a man of my years 
and bent.” 

The dissipated youth turned to the 
Rob Roy collar, who was lighting a 
cigarette. In addition to the collar, the 
man with the light blue eyes wore white 
serge trousers and was quite tanned. 
He had apparently been playing tennis. 

‘Wha’ d’you think o’ that, you damn 
thief?” said the dissipated youth pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Here’s a man who is interested 
in something besides trying to collect 
money. Aint Yonkers wonderful?” 


(Yonkers is one of the beauty spots of 
the world. The landscape is not all 
rugged mountains, bold hills and rolling 
rivers: sweet valleys, at first undiscov- 
ered, lie among the hills, with banks of 
flowers of delicate hue, lovely form and 
fragrant breath.) 


“Pardon me,” said Mr Flannagan 


mildly, “I do not live in Yonkers yet.” 
“Ts that so?” inquired the Rob Roy. 
“Why not?” 
“I haven’t opened my house yet. I 


expect to move in in a day or so. 
I have been abroad for 
several months.” 

Mr. Flannagan’s candor impressed 
Rob Roy. 

“What part of the country do you 
come from?” he asked politely. 

“T hail originally from Paxico, Kan- 
sas,” said Mr. Flannagan; “but I 
haven’t been there for some time. I’ve 
been in Kansas City. I made my pile 
there in hay, grain and feed and have 
come East to live.” 

“From the free, untrammeled West 
to the bitter, selfish East,” snarled the 
poet, whose name was Elias Ounce. 
“Ugh ig 

“Aint he mean for a poet, though, 
you damn thief?” queried the dissipated 
youth admiringly of the Rob Roy col- 
lar. The poet had borrowed hundreds 
of dollars from the youth. The hat he 
had on represented four of these dol- 
lars, and the youth felt under obligation 
to be interested in anything he said. 

Mr. Flannagan’s hands were experi- 
encing difficulty in keeping away from 
the Rob Roy collar. There is some- 
thing about one that arouses enmity. 
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A! this juncture, the poet, who had 
been standing motionless, collapsed 
in a heap on the floor. It was apparent 
to Mr. Flannagan that he was one of 
the kind who carry it well for a long 
time, and then give in all of a sudden. 
The dissipated youth hurled himself 
upon the prostrate bard, weeping about 
the world’s ingratitude breaking a noble 
heart. 

The Rob Roy went to the door, waved 
te some one outside, and the dissipated 
youth’s chauffeur, answering the sum- 
mons, entered and carried the two out 
and into the youth’s motor. The 
youth’s voice was raised for a moment 
in sobbing protest from without; then 
there was the purr of an expensive 
motor, and all was still. 

The Rob Roy sniffed, scratched his 
nose, came back to the bar, leaned on 
it, and then suddenly faced Mr. Flanna- 
gan, his eyes big with a weighty mem- 
ory. 

“Say!” he said. “Do you know 
what?” ee, 

“No,” confessed Mr. Flannagan 
mildly, “I fear I do not.” 

“Of course not. How could you?” 
conciliated the Rob Roy; “but that 
doesn’t detract from the fact that I’ve 
kept the most beautiful dame in the 
world waiting for me for the past half 
hour while I stood around here with 
that ass of a poet and his meal-ticket. 
I must go back to her at once! I must! 
I must!” He hesitated, wiping his 
brow with a lavender bordered silk 
handkerchief. “Bartender, bring us a 
pint of Krug,” he concluded hoarsely. 

“Hadn’t we better have it in the res- 
taurant?” suggested Mr. Flannagan 
with polite artfulness. 

“Right !” confirmed the Rob Roy, and 
promptly fled from the bar through the 
intervening hall, past the cloak-room 
pirates and into the main restaurant. 


(Yonkers has a population of from 
forty-five to fifty thousand souls. It is 
noted for its peacefulness and _ loveli- 
ness, the thrift of its law-abiding cit- 
izens and the general high moral 
character of its inhabitants. One of its 
leading industries is the manufacture of 
malt extract It has an up-to-date 
water system, some 4,000,000 gallons 
being used daily.) 
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Mr. Flannagan, after dignifiedly 
ordering the bartender to make the pint 
a quart, followed. 

Mr. Flannagan had achieved the art 
of walking into a restaurant during his 
professional life as a_ transatlantic 
traveler. He found the Rob Roy collar 
at a table in a corner, talking rapidly 
in wildly pleading tones which could 
be heard all over the room, to a dark- 
haired little girl with sweet violet eyes 
who sat beside him. 


(Yonkers lays claim to having the 
fairest daughters of New York State 
Flowers of a virgin soil, this 

sweet, peaceful environment gives them a 

refinement and innocence for which they 

are justly famed.) 

Mr. Flannagan’s inborn Celtic senti- 
mentality was aroused. His _ heart 
warmed towards this little girl who had 
been so shamefully neglected by the 
young man. He decided that for the 
lovers to make up their quarrel at his 
suggestion was a pretty sentiment. It 
at least looked like a most favorable 
method of being gratefully invited to 
dinner, an eventuality which Mr. Flan- 
nagan was loath to disregard. 

He approached the table and stopped, 
beaming. 

“How do you do, sir?” he said to the 
Rob Roy. “It was not very practical of 
you to rush from a business conversa- 
tion the way you did. Things are not 
done that way in _ business 
But now I understand. Ah, I too was 
young once. Miss, this young man 
simply threw a real estate deal to the 
winds to get in here to you. However, 
I think, now, the deal can wait without 
there being any harm done.” 

He smiled paternally. The Rob Roy 
reached out his unoccupied hand under 
the tablecloth and grasped his savior’s. 
The violet eyes, which had begun to fill 
with tears, began to smile; the storm 
was gone; the sunshine was come again 
—and the waiter entered with the quart 
of champagne. 

As Mr. Flannagan had discreetly sus- 
pected, Rob Roy ordered dinner for him 
and for little Miss Gwendolyn Miller, 
who was born and bred in Yonkers, 
like himself. They welcomed Mr. 
Flannagan to their city and their redis- 
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covered trust in each other, with such 
a wealth of feeling and youthfui joy 
that as Mr. Flannagan artistically 
absorbed Rob Roy’s roll of large yellow 
bills after the check had been paid, his 
heart literally welled with companion- 
ship, and he invited them to come out 
for a motor-ride with him. 

He quickly got the finest the garage 
across the way had to offer, explaining 
that his motor had not as yet come from 
the ship whence only that afternoon he 
had landed from Europe. 

In the motor, while Mr. Flannagan 
discreetly looked out and commented 
upon the excellent evening landscape, 
Rob Roy and Gwendolyn held hands. 
They bowled merrily along, from 
Yonkers up to Tarrytown, and then 
back into New York, where Mr. Flan- 
nagan explained to the wide-eyed little 
girl the wonders of the glittering, evil 
metropolis, which she confessed humbly 
she had seen very little of, though she 
lived so near it, because her mother 
did not approve of her going about the 
city alone. 

Whereupon Rob Roy volunteered to 
be. her escort and protector forever 
thereafter; and Mr. Flannagan smiled, 
and removed his hat so that the cool 
breeze from the Hudson stole over his 
somewhat scant but well-ordered locks. 

His soul crooned to itself beside the 
happy young lovers. This indeed was 
a night of nights, with Romance and an 
excellent bank-roll—all suddenly seized 
from the very maw of Disaster. 

Rob Roy began to grow slightly 
maudlin, and very sweetly and tactfully, 
Gwendolyn told Mr. Flannagan that 
she was a little tired and would like to 
be taken home. 

Rob Roy’s home was the nearest, and 
she suggested that they take him home 
first; then Mr. Flannagan could bring 
her home. She insisted, and Rob Roy, 
appreciating her thought of him, spoke 
of his many selfishnesses in a selfish 
career, and relapsed into gentle tears. 

The motor was directed back to 
Yonkers, and when they arrived at 
Rob Roy’s house, Mr. Flannagan stood 
below on the sidewalk talking to the 
chauffeur, who, though a crude person, 
possessed the most interesting fund of 
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original conversational profanity to 


which Mr. Flannagan had ever listened. . 


The lovers bade each other farewell in 
the course of three quarters of an hour; 
the front door of Rob Roy’s father’s 
house closed; and Gwendolyn, her 
violet eyes shining, came smiling back 
to the sidewalk. 

“IT am so happy,” she whispered to 
Mr. Flannagan as he helped her into 
the car. 

“My child, I am happy in your hap- 
piness—too happy for words,” said Mr. 
Flannagan gallantly. 

“Oh, you have been so kind,” ‘she 
murmured. “Harold’—Harold was 
Rob Roy’s name—‘“and I were just 
going to have the most terrible quarrel 
when you came. I know I was mean, 
‘but I felt so terribly when he left me 
there all alone!” 

“It is hard for a girl like you to 
understand the necessities of business, 
I know,” said Mr. Flannagan, “but all 
his work is for you, now, you know.” 

“Yes,” she said, and sighed a sweet 
little sigh so that Mr. Flannagan, as 
he deftly opened her mesh-bag and 
abstracted a bit of currency, felt a 
warmth of sympathy well up in his 
heart. Taking her hand in his, he 
kissed it reverently. 

“You are a very dear little girl,” he 
said, “and I hope—with all my. heart, 
as a lonely bachelor who might have 
appreciated—well, never mind _ that. 
Anyhow, I wish you both all the happt- 
ness in the world.” 

“Oh, you are an old dear!” she cried, 
and throwing her arms about him, 
kissed him. “Here we are now at my 
house. Good night!” 

He helped her to the pavement; she 
blew him a kiss, smiled prettily and 
was gone. 

“Take me to the subway station,” 
said Mr. Flannagan to the chauffeur, 
and leaning back in the car luxuriously, 
lit a cigar and picked the thumb-nail of 
his left hand delicately with the fore- 
finger of his right—a habit of his when 
he had achieved a particularly desirable 
coup. 

Arrived at the subway, he paid for 
the car—four. dollars—from the five 
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dollars he had found in Gwendolyn’s 
mesh bag, and ascending the steps to 
the platform, he awaited a train. 

He looked at himself in the mirror of 
an automatic chewing-gum vendor with 
pride. Something startled him. He 
looked more closely. His scarfpin, a 
handsome thing of old gold and emerald 
that had formerly belonged to the first 
steward of a White Star liner, was 
gone. 


(Police headquarters is located in a 
three-story brick [formerly known as 
Melah’s Hotel]. A green light is sus- 
pended over the entrance door. A ser- 
geant is always at the inrailed desk there, 
night and day. Within the black cases is 
a collection of photographs known as 
“The Rogues’ Gallery.’’) 


He reached into his hip pocket— 
nothing was there. A great trembling 
came over Mr. Flannagan; the yellow 
station lights and the green and red 
lights along the track danced in a dizzy 
tarantara before his eyes. Frantically, 
he went through his pockets. In one 
was a daintily scented note. It read, in 
a fine, artistic hand: 


Dear, Dear Mr. Flannagan: 

Thank you so much for Harold’s little 
bank-roll. Have just a moment in his 
house to write you. I’d have let you 
keep it except that anything that’s Har- 
old’s ts mine while the graft lasts. Do 
you think I travel around with a Rob 
Roy collar for fun? If you get the bill 
in my mesh bag, be sure to pass it in 
the dark. It’s counterfeit. Better luck 
next time. GWENDOLYN. 


An express roared to a stop. Like a 
man in a daze, he boarded it, as out of 
the tail of his eye he saw his erstwhile 
chauffeur reach the platform. For- 
tunately, at that moment the train 
started. 


(Many prominent persons whose busi- 
ness affairs require a part of their time 
in New York City, reside in Yonkers, 
finding here the quiet, the peace, the rest- 
fulness that every human seeks. It is 
a city of homes.) 


Mr. Flannagan heaved a sigh of vir- 
tuous relief as he sped back towards the 
bright lights of Manhattan. 





The Dear Old Hands 
Across the Dear Old Sea 


NOTHING TO DO WITH THE WAR— 
BUT OF INTEREST TO EVERY ACTOR 
WHO OWNS A WRIST-WATCH AND 
TO EVERY PLAYGOER WHO DOESN'T 


Harris 


By 


Merton 


Lyon 


WITH CARTOONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


N editorial writer on The New York 

Sun got out his ax, not long ago, 
and took another chop at the dear 
old hands across the dear old sea. The 
blighter ! 

He said, in speaking of the failure 
of “Adele” in London: 

“Great was the fall thereof. . . . But 
London is not without its New York 
‘Potash and 
Perlmutter’ . . has been taken to 
the British heart. And in the fortune 
of these two American essays in enter- 
tainment lies an explanation 
of the attitude of British play- 
goers toward what America 
has to send them. 

“In the stories of 
Montague Glass, the 
two heroes mutter 
and guggle a gibber- 
ish that is as gro- 
tesque as the speech 
of civilized human 
beings could well be. 

It must be difficult for 
London audiences to 
understand. Sam Ber- 
nard sputters his frac- 
tured English with 
the German gutturals, 
and London holds its 
sides. The eccentrici- 
ties of ‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch’ 
were to West End 
theatergoers the 
height of American 


successes this summer. 


humor. Of such stuff are the American 
plays, successful in London, made. 

“It is more or less possible to observe 

a character common to all these works. 

Every one made the American a strange 

and uncouth creature, speaking in all 

but unknown English, in appearance 

more or less outlandish and in demean- 

or altogether different from the English- 

f ee: 

other words, to 

enjoy the Ameri- 

can on the stage, 

English audiences 

must be able to 

laugh at, not with, 

him. There have 

been exceptions to 

‘this rule. But it 

has held good in 

the majority of 

cases.” 

This Jatest ex- 

cursion into An- 

glo-Saxon __ phle- 

botomy, letting out 

the jolly old blood 

that is thicker than 

bloomin’ water, 

don’t you know, is 

apt further to allay 

y} that cousinly fever 

of admiration in 

which both 

Ameri- 

can and 

Britisher 

have lain 
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these many years. All the more so, be- 
cause this satiric man with the snick- 
ersnee seems to be both wise and just 
in his jabbing. 

If there is anything the average 
Britisher prefers to laugh at, it is one 
of those haw-haw blarsted Americans; 
and don’t you forget it. Let no peddler 
of oil soothe you with unguent phrases 
about the mother-country. The funniest 
thing on earth to an Englishman is a 
ridiculous American. Of course, every- 
body else that isn’t an Englishman ap- 
pears funny to the Englishman, too. 
There is the funny little Frenchman, 
who eats his bally meals out in the bally 
street; and the funny Italian; and the 
—er—not so funny German. All these 
people are amusing. But the American 
is most so. He spits tobacco, wears his 
“lounge” suit in the evening, says “I 
guess’”—always the American says “I 
guess;” Pinero is probably the first, 
last and only Englishman to portray an 
American without having him say “I 
guess” at every other turn—and talks 
through his nose. Our dear old English 
cousin cannot talk through his nose, 
because his nose is full of adenoids. 
The American, not being gifted with 
these nasal truffles, is hence outré. 


| SHALL never forget a performance 
I witnessed in the Adelphi Theater of 
George Ade’s “College Widow.” I for- 
get what manager had the superhuman 
gall to produce that play on the Strand. 
I think it must have been Colonel Sav- 


age. For years I kept the program as 
a freak. At the end it printed a glos- 
sary of the American slang used in the 
play, telling the goggle-eyed audience 
that such phrases as “trimming him” 
meant “getting the better of one’s ad- 
versary,” or something of the sort. 
‘Mostly the audience simply sat goggle- 
eyed and made no effort to find out 
what the dialogue was all about. The 
play was not a success, as I recall it. 
Probably because the thing was so un- 
speakably weird and mysterious. It 
‘passed the point of ridicule for the 
Britisher; it had got into the realm of 
the mystic chaps’ walking 
about paying social calls in queer 
football armor, don’t you know; 
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and young girls pretty much going 
about as they liked, free and easy 
and unchaperoned. And many, many 
other things done that couldn’t possibly 
be done, old top. But the audience was 
well agreed on one thing. During the 
intermission, I heard great attempts by 
those in the lobby to imitate the nasal 
twang of the American. It was great 
fun, and a pleasant time was had by all 
present. Not being able to find anything 
humorous in the play, the audience 
happily supplied their own comedy. 
(There may be the germ of a great 
money-making scheme in this for some 
manager. The lobby could be posted 
with suggestions, hints and games de- 
signed to encourage the audience to use 
their racial antipathy as a pump to 
suction up hilarity.) 

You can tell the average Englishman 
time and time again that he hasn’t 
sized us up right. But he prefers hisown 
impressions. These impressions suit 
him, though they are wild and are ob- 
tained sometimes in a wild fashion. The 
old story of the Englishman traveling 
in this country will illustrate. He went 
back to his home—a pleasant place 
called Wildheather, High Hill, Topping 
Lane, Applehurst, near Scythe, Kent, 
also in England—and wrote a book in 
which he said the Americans were hor- 
rible drinkers and even had formed a 
society which they openly and un- 
ashamedly called The Drunkards. He 
had ridden on a train with one of these 
Drunkards, and the old fellow had ac- 
tually pulled out a huge bottle of Amer- 
ican whisky, offered him some of it— 
of course he refused, in no uncertain 
terms—and had then drained the whole 
flask at one pull. There was in this some 
semblance of a basis for the English- 
man’s misconception of us. He had 
asked the old fellow if he always drank 
that stuff and the answer had been 
cheerfully given that he drank abso- 
lutely nothing else. This is probably 
true. The old man was a Dunkard and 
was partaking of some cold tea. 

No doubt the Londoners who saw 
“Mrs. Wiggs” believe that most of 
America is densely populated with long, 
skinny, preternaturally ugly, whining- 
voiced women such as was the char- 
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acter portrayed by, I think, Lillian Lee. 
Naturally, after witnessing “Potash and 
Perlmutter” they will go away firmly 
convinced that our national character 
should no longer be Uncle Sam, but 
Abe Potash; and doubtless they will 
run across an occasional rambling 
American asking foolish questions in 
Westminster Abbey and decide that he 
must be a New Zealander because he 
certainly doesn’t talk like an American: 
that is, with a broken Yiddish-German 
accent. 


HARLES DICKENS was the man 
who was mainly responsible for the 
first derogatory opinion on our manners 
and customs imbedding itself in the 








ey 





solid British brain. Dickens was a pow- 
erful democrat in his writings, and he 
held loving sway over the great common 
body of British folk. He came over in 
1842 and passed through a most un- 
sightly conglomeration of Jefferson 
Bricks and similar characters. What he ‘ 
wrote was read as gospel (it may have 
been true as gospel then), and thus in 
England was formed the Great Ameri- 
can Tradition. That he was entertained 
decently in the houses of American 
gentlefolk seems to have left no impres- 
sion on Dickens’ mind. His was not the 
sort of mind to balance things, 
anyway. As Chesterton says, Dick- 
ens generally made mistakes in 
judging a country. He made the 
























mistake of regarding “France as 4 
a kitten and Italy as a dead dog.” 4 
Compromising and making allow- 3 
ances was not his forte. What he § 
saw in America was a phantasma- 3 





goria of tobacco juice, dirt, ice-wa- 
ter, cheaply built houses, slipshod 
railroad transportation, filthy hotels, 
impassable roads, poor food, more 
dirt, dirty servants, liars full of 
bombast about the Land of the Free, 
and plenty of local dialects full of 
“T guess,” “I calkerlate” and so on. 
He is responsible for the “I guess” 
tradition; and also for the ice-wa- 
ter tradition. He was an energetic 
man, who believed in leaving no 
stone unturned; and the evil that he 
did lives after him. 

You also find the Tradition in 
such plays as “Our American Cousin.” 
Tom Taylor wrote this character as if 
to order for the present-day Londoner 
who wants to laugh at Potash and Mrs. 
Wiggs. Dundreary was inadvertently 
the hit of the piece. The cousin was put 
forth as a sort of uncouth butt, a ridicu- 
lous sort of outre-mer yokel in cowhide, 
with a nasal drawl, of course. 


























R UDYARD KIPLING was disliked 4 
for his “American Notes.” I have 3 
read them, however, and find him fair 4 
and gracious alongside of Dickens. In- 4 
deed, dear old Rudyard was even en- 
thusiastic in spots; and had the heart to 
say that it wouldn’t be a bad earthly lot 
at all to be a young American growing 
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up in these United States. But, of 
course, by the time Kipling got here the 
old Dickens style of thing had pretty 
well gone by the board. There were still 
the spittoons, to be sure, and Rudyard 
must wring the last bit of humorous 
comment out of them that he could. 
And there was that little Chautauqua 
affair which puzzled rather than 
pleased him. Still, he was fair in his 
criticism ; and the spectacle of our Sec- 
retary of State showing under the 
big tent with the Swiss yodelers and 
splitting the “gate” fifty-fifty must now 
seem quite natural to our English cous- 
ins, after the impression Kipling’s 
articles must have made on them. 

The American never does anything 
right to suit the average Britisher— 
except, of course, when: he loses polo 
and golf and other games to him. When 
he wins, the American is no sportsman. 
It is much nicer when he loses. Then 
he is “top hole” and a “little bit of all 
right.” For years and years, this nation 
has striven to please the Britisher, but 
it surely seems to be no go. 

We have bought his books, praised 
his novelists, hired his poets to teach 
us, turned out en masse to give his plays 
our best attention, loaded his best (and 
some of his worst) actors down with 
our money, modeled our clothes after 
his—have tried our best in every way 
to show him that we mean well, except 
that possibly we have not done our full- 
est to cultivate the well-known “buck” 
or “fan” teeth commonly found on 
those of the tight little island who sport 
the squirrel face. This desideratum 
could be accomplished perhaps by dental 
surgery, or by forcing the teeth of 
young Americans outward by a spring- 
and-ratchet combination. But I doubt 
if even this would arouse any real ad- 
miration for us in the breast of the true 
Briton. He would point out the fact that 
ours wasn’t the real article. 

It is well known that the family spirit 
works wonders—so much so that a man 
will go ten miles out of his way to see 
his brother fall off of a roof and will 
feel cheered thereat and uplifted for 
the rest of the day. That is about the 
way the dear old British cousin feels 
about the American. We are all of the 
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same blood, and blood is thicker than 
water ; but then we must remember that 
the Atlantic Ocean is pretty thick, too. 


AFTER all, however, there is a tend- 

ency among Americans to retaliate 
in kind. Skipping over the serious at- 
tention which we have paid to such men 
as Irving and Forbes-Robertson, I find 
that the teeming bulk of blarsted 
Americans have also contented them- 
selves with setting up a few comedy- 
ideals of what the Englishman really 
is. If the Britisher prefers to think of 
Americans in caricatures, the American 
prefers to think of the Britisher as 
falling into one of at least three classes 
of human jokes. 

(1) The slim-chested, long-legged 
musical-comedy English idiot.” He is 
given a name something like Lord 
Percy de Verisopht. He wears all sorts 
of gray clothes, spats, monocles, sticks 
and top hats. He generally has the wood- 
chuck teeth, if he is the genuine import- 
ed article from London, and he always 
has the adenoids. He comes on with 
the refreshing, slim girlie in white and 
sings, or rather barks asthmatically, 

Oh, Mister Registrar, : 

What a very popular man you are! 

The people come from near and far 

To see you, Mr. Registrar, 
—only he makes it sound like, 


Aheyow, Mistarujjistraw 
hut a veri poppalah mannayew aw! 
Th’ pipple come frum niyahn faw 
Tsi yeow, Mistarujjistraw— 

which looks and listens like the name 
of a firm of chutney manufacturers in 
dear old Bombay, Injah. The American 
people are very fond of this type of 
blitherer. They know all about him. His 
main business is to populate Piccadilly, 
drink tea in gardens, wear orchids in his 
buttonhole and say, “Oh, I say, now.” 
They like to watch him do his long- 
legged dances, because that always 
brings up the great American puzzle: 
Is his monocie fastened into his head 
with a screw or spring? Sometimes he 
drops the monocle to show them that 
there is no concealed mechanism; and 
then they reflect that of course it would 
be impossible for mere steel to work its 
way into the material of Percy’s head. 











There is every year such a quantity 
of these musical shows and there is 
therefore naturally so great a demand 
for Percys that many young American 
actors have essayed to fill these roles. 
And not unsuccessfully. The first thing 
they have done is to learn how to pro- 
nounce the English language so that it 
is unintelligible. After that, they gener- 
ally put themselves in the hands of some 
tailor. The spats, cane, monocle and 
orchid find place as readily as cabbage 
cuddles to corned beef. Then the walk, 
or crawl, is learned. The American 
public knows that all Englishmen of 
this type walk in this odd fashion: a 
sort of weary, creeping motion, like 
that assumed by the victim of incipient 
locomotor ataxia or the chronic suf- 
ferer from nephritis. We have turned 
out some pretty successful imitations 
of Percy; but after all, we cannot 
surpass the real thing, direct from 
the Gaiety, London. 
We realize this, and so 
we appreciate the real 
idiot all the more when 
he appears. He is so 
deucedly British. No- 
body can hope to be. 
so deucedly British as 
a Britisher, don’t you 
know. 

(2) The bounder or 
cad. Both of these are 
British words, some- 
times found in an Eng- 
lish dictionary. I be- 
lieve there is some dis- 
tinction in the terms. 

A bounder is a low-grade 
Britisher trying to act up to 
a high-grade standard. A cad 
is a high-grade article who 
comes the lowdown. The 
American people have long 
ago learned from the theater 
to find amusement in these 
funny little beasts. There 
was Mr. Hopkinson. We rec- 
ognize over here that a great 
part of the British public 
must be Mr. Hopkinsons. 
That is, they are mean fel- 
lows who have become sud- 
denly rich—who wear ciga- 
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rettes behind their ears, and who ad- 
dress Her Grace the Duchess as 
“Grice.” There is hardly anything more 
amusing on our stage than these little 
imported British squirts. Their ludi- 
crous antics are really laughable. Haw, 
haw! Even an American (if he ever had 
the chance to speak to even his own 
American duchess) would know enough 
to address her as “Your Grace.” But 
these poor little meanly brought up 
British fellows, such as Mr. Hopkinson, 
are actually so absurd as to think that 
a duchess’ first name is Grace, and in 
their ignorant cockney way they speak 
to her as “Grice.” The point is a little 
tedious, perhaps; but it is well under- 
stood by all Americans who have seen 
these plays—and indeed the American 
public prefers to 
witness this kind 
of British show— 
that say ten million 
of the perhaps fif- 
teen million of 
British men are 
Mr. Hopkinsons. 
We go to the the- 
ater over here not 
only to be enter- 
tained, but to be 
educated, to learn 
what our cousins 
across the water are like. 

If a British manager wants 
to be sure of making a suc- 
cess in the States, as this 
country is called, he should 
send over typical British plays 
in which the bounder abounds. 
Even if there be only one 


right with us. We are broad- 
minded enough not to insist 
on too faithful a delineation 
of contemporaneous British 
life. The old saying, ‘A little 
bit is better than none at all,” 
applies here. Even one boun- 
der will make a hit of the 
piece. We realize over here 
that there is such a thing as 

asking too,much. One 
Qe will be enough; it will 
give verisimilitude to 
the spectacle. 


bounder in a play, that is all ° 
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(3) The bonehead—the dear old 
British bonehead. The old, superb, Har- 
veyized skull. The dense mental fog. 
The cranial vacuum. Anything you want 
to call it. One name for it has been gen- 
erally accepted in this country—the 
lawrenced’orsay. 

This particular character was drawn, 
it is true, by an American playwright. 
But without the actor himself, the char- 
acter could never have reached that top, 
that crest, that pinnacle of British 
glory. The name of Lawrence D’Orsay 
is assuredly immortal. Dear old, dear 
old Lawrence. Haw, haw! 

As Al Jolson once said to him and of 
him, in a Winter Garden show: “Aint 
it funny? His head looks like a head. It 
is shaped kind o’ like a head. It has ears 
and eyes and a mouth and all that stuff. 
And yet—” 

But Lawrence D’Orsay knows his 
purpose on earth. It is to reveal in char- 
acter after character always the same 
character, which is the Britisher with 
the ossified head, the same sort of head 
which H. G. Wells denominates a Pa- 
latial Boko. Lawrence, dear old fellow, 
plays these parts perfectly. We get a 
complete and true picture of the 
stanch and sturdy Englishman in the 
act of repelling an idea. The attitude, 
the expression are ideal. That bleak, 
vacant, gray light in the eyes; the large, 
beefy impregnability, reminding one of 
Gibraltar—a Gibraltar of cold mutton; 
that stereotyped bit of self-relish in the 
hearty guffaw, “Haw, haw!” To watch 
D’Orsay and to reflect that there are 
some fifteen million Britishers of 
whom he is presenting a faithful pic- 
ture is to love every bone in his head. 
I know of no accomplishment by any 
actor, however great, to equal this ac- 
complishment of D’Orsay’s. It is not 
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given often to a player to reveal by his 
one lone person the innermost thoughts 
of fifteen million men. This is the sum-: 
mit, the ne plus ultra, of acting. 


"THE American people have come to 

regard Lawrence D’Orsay, almost 
unconsciously, as a great educator, a 
great teacher. A view of that stiff mil- 
itary figure, with the buttressed skull 
atop of it, is to view in parvo the entire 
British world that is against Votes 
for Women. Without the irk and cark 
of travel, we observe in Lawrence 
D’Orsay the typical British business 
man, the clerk, the small tradesman, 
the member of the House of Commons 
and also the member of the House of 
Lords, the West End tailor, the hotel 
proprietor, the cleric, the cricketer. The 
marvelously thorough thickness of the 
genuine British caput, on whatever 
shoulders found, is here displayed for 
our admiration. And with what sim- 
plicity! It is a simplicity that almost 
passes art. You would be inclined to 
say the man was born for the part he 
plays. 

In watching Lawrence D’Orsay’s 
work, we Americans understand what 
it is that has made England great. The 
perfect petrifaction of the brain is 
there in all its British completeness, the 
dogged defiance of ideas which has be- 
come a racial instinct. As solid as 

: as solid as ivory she stands. 
Long may she ossify! 

And it is our theaters we must thank 
for this understanding of one another. 
The Londoner sees “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” and understands us; we see 
Lawrence D’Orsay and well and fully 
understand the British. 

Is there yet any who says the theater 
is not a great educational force? 


—=="J80FI-]Qeo0se= 








IM ES change! 
Once it was that 
Andreas _Dippel 
produced grand _ operas. 
Then he sought only voices. 
Next came a time, not many 
months ago, that he turned to 














comic opera. It was different 
then. He still wanted voices, 


but he wanted something 
more—he wanted sing- 
ers who could act, f 
who could dance, 
and—last but not 
least— who could 
smile. First of all 
he wanted a prima 
donna. | 

His quest end- 
ed in Berlin’s 
Royal Opera 
House. There he 
found a little girl 
who could do all 
four. For two 
years she had been 
singing principal 
roles for the Ger- 
mans; for two years 
before that she had 
wooed fame on an al- 
lowance of fifty dollars 
a month. She had pluck as 


A New 
Star in 
Light 
Opera 


Photographs 
by Floyd, 
New York 


ea — as tal 

Painter. Tied 3% 

, how Eleanor Painter 

got her chance. Al- 

most in a night, as 

prima donna in 

“The Lilac Dom- 

ino,” she was fixed 

as a new scintil- 

lant in America’s 

theatrical firma- 

ment. Every week, 

it seems, some critic 

seeks a new way 

in which to predict an 

American grand-opera 
career for her. 

Her début came under 

fortunate circumstances. 

New York was tempered for 
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just what Dippel gave it—laughter set to —a—_——— 
good music. And as a background he ,@— 
prepared a chorus picked from more “4 

than three hundred trained voices. vy. 
That is something of an achieve- 
ment in itself—presenting a 
chorus that really sings. One 

doesn’t need to look very f 
far for 
Wil- 


s he 
wasn’t 
a contralto 
at all. 
“What a blow!” she exclaimed. 
“Think of what it means to the 


tieadisle contralto soloist in one of the 


“Seat . biggest churches in the coun- 


try to be told she is a high 
soprano! I had to quit my 
waist down” which place in the church, of 
is guaranteed “to course, and when I wrote to 
strike high C with- Y > my friends in Colorado 
out straining a ten- a Springs that I was really a 


don.” 

At any rate, Dippel’s 
chorus is almost a. photograph 
musical event. Yet it’ "Nevo 
dims into an _ incident when 
Eleanor Painter sings. 


singing chorus in 
the world—from the 





HE was a child prodigy, born 

in Iowa and transplanted as a 
shrub of six to Colorado. She 
was called—all child prodigies get 
it sooner or later—“The Songbird 
of the Rockies.” » And six years 
ago—she was nineteen then—her 
friends in Colorado Springs sud- 
denly decided she had a future, 
arranged a benefit performance 
and raised enough money to send 
her to New York to study. Fora 
year and a half she was contralto 
soloist in Dr. Parkhurst’s church. 

Then came the first big disap- 
pointment of her life. She found 

Snapshots of Eleancr Painter during her student days abroad. 





A NEW STAR IN LIGHT OPERA 


soprano—even if I did have a range of 
three octaves—they simply had fits.” 
But from that day on, grand opera 
began to lure her. Fifty dollars a 
month was her allowance. She went 
to Germany. 
“It was 
just about up 


Sod 

= 
to me,’ she mm 
explained, 
“as we say 


over here. I 

simply had 

to make 

good. Now the 
Germans want 
big, big women 
in their operas, 
and I knew I 
must overcome 
that. First I 
went to live in 
a German fam- 
ily where, if I 
talked at all, I 
had to talk 
German; then, 
in addition to 
my singing, I 
took up Ger- 
man acting— 
my instructor 
taught me for 
a year under an 
understanding 
that I was to 
pay him when 
I got an en- 
gagement—and 
dancing; I 
studied Ger- 
man diction—I 
absorbed Ger- 
many. I did 
just the things 
that so many 
girls who 
failed did not 
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do. The prima donna in “The Lilac Domino.” 


“One girl 
with a glorious voice came among 
us. She was ambitious enough, but 
she scoffed at the necessity of learn- 
ing German. She learned her réles 
(one must have a repertory of twenty- 
one before one will be considered for 
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opera) and that was all. She was a 
flat failure ; yet she had one of the most 
beautiful voices I ever have heard.” 


MISS PAINTER is effervescent, but 
she has a trace of seriousness that 
steals up and 
pricks her 
bubbles of 
lightsome- 
ness with 
surprising 
suddenness. 
“Tm just 
surging over 
with things I 
want to tell 
people, — music 
students, you 
know,” she 
said, charging 
on, “—things 
that I was sim- 
ply wild to 
know before I 
went abroad. 
For one thing, 
I have learned 
that America 
offers a great 
many more op- 
portunities 
than would-be 
singers appre- 
ciate—and that 
it offers much 
better vocalists 
than the man- 
agers appre- 
ciate—at _ least, 
until Europe 
has said they 
are singers. 

“I suppose, 
taking it all in 
all, I am lucky. 
I started out in 
life by being 
lucky. I had 
three brothers 
and no sisters. My brothers spoiled 
me, but they wouldn’t let me get silly. 
They knocked all of the sentimentalities 
out of me. As a thorough education in 
self-discipline and world-wisdom, I 
recommend a course in three brothers.” 














This Business 
of Dressing 


SHOULD YOU ‘‘WRAP 
YOUR CLOTHES AROUND 


YOU,’ OR. SHOULD 
YOU PUT THEM ON? 


By Alice Brady 








Alice Brady in a black net eve- 
ning gown over white silk. The 
shoulder straps are of jet. The 
flowers are pink baby roses. 
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BELIEVE in definite 
] dress for definite persons. 

Some persons are dis- 
tinctly definite. Others are charm- 
ingly cloud-like, vague and of 
uncertain outline. Such as these | 
describe as “filmy girls.” Their 
fitting apparel is the soft, fleecy, 
embracing stuffs that cling or float, 
according to whether there is, or is 
not, at the moment, a draught in the 
room. These soft chiffony effects 
are lovely for languid, picture girls 
of the Burne-Jones type—but only 
for them. 

Not for others! I know because 
I have tried. I have learned, 
through many mistakes in dress 
that have cost my family anguish 
of spirit, that such as these are not 
for me, nor I for them. I am not 
a “filmy girl.” 

For me, as nature happened to 
make me, there must be clean lines 
and unmistakable cut. Even in my 
negligées the lines are somewhat 
severe, the material substantial. No 


























Editor’s Note: 


Alice Brady, who contributes this 
article to THE GREEN Book Maca- 
ZINE’S series on “The Philosophy of 
Dress’ —written by prominent women 
of the stage—is the daughter of the 
producer and one of the best known 
of America’s younger actresses. She— 
as have all of those who have con- 
tributed to this series—makes a busi- 
ness of dressing. Thus women read- 
ers of THE GreEN Book are given 
invaluable hints on originality, indi- 
viduality and independence in attire. 

Mary Fuller, the iotion-picture 
star, will write of her ideas on dress 
in next month’s GREEN Book. 




















“I don’t wrap myself in things. I put 
them on. There is a difference. One is 
one of the graces of life; the other is the 
business of dressing. . . . I don’t float in 
my gowns. I walk, and with rather long, 
decided steps. . . . No fluffy things for 


me, and little lace.” 








fluffy things for me, and little 
lace. 

I don’t wrap myself in things. I 
put them on. There is a difference. 
One is one of the graces of life; 
the other is the business of dressing. 
Firm crépes de chine and silks 
having body form these garments. 
I don’t float in them. I walk, and 
with rather long, decided steps. I 
don’t wear chiffons. They seem 
characterless to me. 

I dislike intangible things. 
Rather, not being harmonious with 
them, I don’t use them. For that 
reason I seldom wear veils. Even 
while it is the mode to wear them, 
I prefer to face the out-of-door 
world and the folk I meet on the 
street, without any intervening 
fabric. An artist has said that the 
two functions of drapery for the 
human body are to veil and to float. 
I agree with her as to the veiling, 
which is her poetic fashion of say- 
ing “covering.” Garments must 
cover us, but I know no reason for 
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their floating. It seems to me much 
more fitting that they should follow 
the lines of the body. That is the 
reason | have a positive preference 
for the velvets and silks and satins 
of the firmer sort. I don’t care for 
broadcloth. It is too unyielding. 


N lines I like the straight, rather 

severe effect—not because in it- 
self it is beautiful.” I know all about 
that much quoted line about the 
curve being the line of beauty. But 
the straight lines are more becoming 
to me. Therefore I adopt them, 








Miss Brady in a favorite suit of derk 
blue gabardine. 

“In lines I like the straight, rather 
severe effect,” she writes. ‘They are 
more becoming to me. Therefore I adopt 
them, whether they are the mode or not.” 
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whether they are the mode or 
not. 

I am carrying the fashions of last 
season into this season’s gowns. I 
discovered that the long tunics 
over the straight and rather narrow 
skirt, are adapted to my individu- 
ality. I have gone on adapting 
them. I do not care for the 
bouffant effects; crinolines are un- 
suited to my personality; so why 
should I wear them? I have the 
courage of my individuality. I 
hope that this is not the mere 
crassness of youth. I predict that 
I shall always preserve my inde- 
pendence in dress. 

I have discovered that grace and 
dignity belong to the long leg-line; 
that frumpishness and lack of dis- 
tinction are characterized by the 
long waist. The result is that 
neither fashion-plate nor  shop- 
window nor best friend’s dress, nor 
would-be autocratic dressmaker, 
can force me to wear a bodice with 
long lines. The long leg-line is the 





.} Photograph by Underwood and 
Underwood, New York 
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Miss Brady in an evening gown 
of pale blue satin. Mark straight 
lines and the minimum of lace. 
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line for me, and I embellish it by 
building up the line through the 
assistance of a wide girdle. 

This is my declaration of inde- 
pendence in dress. I take pleasure 
in adding another to my assertions 
of freedom from what is generally 
accepted. I know it is very nice 
and ladylike to rave about white. I 
don’t like it. I don’t like it, for the 
sufficient reason that it isn’t becom- 
ing to me. My complexion is dark, 
and white next to my skin makes it 
look darker. I never wear white 
near my face. If there are touches 
of white about my costume, I al- 
ways contrive to have them at a 
respectful distance from my face. 
I have a little black turban that I 
am wearing a great deal just now, 
because I happen to like it. It has 
a white crown, and the little black 
wing-like effects are lined with 
white. But they ‘are always away 
from the face. 

Even in summer I wear white 
less than do most girls. I do not 
consider it a necessity even then. 
It is a cold, forbidding, negative 
color. It is like some autocratic 
persons who refuse to blend with 
their kind. It is the solitary among 
the colors. As touches of trim- 
ming for black or colors, I like it. 
3ut in the mass it is to me as for- 
bidding and repellent as a snow- 
covered mountain peak. 

Even in midsummer I prefer 
dark clothes with touches of white. 
I think a dark blue or black silk 
frock with white shoes and a white 
hat trimmed with black or with 
colors, is much smarter. I might 
wear a white hat under such cir- 


. 





THIS BUSINESS OF DRESSING 








In a peach-colored dancing frock 
with a garniture of silver lace. 








e 

cumstances, but be assured, the 
brim should be faced with some- 
thing dark or with a color. My one 
Persian and Median law is “No 
white near the face.” At the back, 
where it forms a contrast with my 
hair—yes. And outlining the de- 
colletage a generous foot or so from 
my face—yes. But not nearer. 


| CARE a great deal for hats. I 

spend proportionately more for 
hats than for gowns—not literally 
more, of course; but I buy hats 
that are relatively more expen- 
sive. The ratio of expenditure 
to price is greater for hats than 
gowns. And I believe this is right. 
You may make a mistake in a frock 
and with nonchalance carry it off. 
But a hat must be right, or your 
entire costume is woefully out of 
drawing. In a hat, the shape is the 
thing. I have read somewhere that 
hats are of two kinds—those that 
seem to belong and those that look 
as though they are put on. A hat 
that is out of drawing with me— 
whose lines did not belong to me— 
would make me unhappy. In the 
sense of moods, I am a slave to my 
hats. 

I am fond of modified tailor ef- 
fects—not of the severe, untrimmed 
English tailored costume. Heaven 
forbid! But the French tailor suit 
with its dainty effects increased by 
bits of effective trimrhing is im- 
mensely to my liking. My rules for 
choosing hats are: first, harmony 
of line; second, suitability to the 


costume with which I would wear. 


it. For the tailored costume, a sim- 
ple hat, always. After hats, shoes 
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are my extravagance. I am ashamed to 
admit what I pay for boots and shoes. 
Frankly, I cannot face my boot bill 
without a blush. In these I follow the 
styles, for the mind of one girl cannot 
conceive all the variations I like in foot- 
wear. So I adapt the ingenuity of the 
bootmakers, and my closets overflow 
with their products. 

For evening gowns, as for afternoon 
and street clothes, I prefer the heavier 
fabrics. I instinctively choose satins 
because they fall in straight, strong 
folds. Pale blues, cerises, black and 
white, I wear chiefly in the evening. 
They are my three colors for the time 
that follows the sunset, as black and 
blue and tan are my chosen colors for 
the day. 


| LIKE gowns, as I like friends, that 
wear. Last summer I wore many 
strong silks, dark in color, with collars 
and cuffs of blue or pink or yellow, and 
with big shade hats with wreaths of 
bright-colored flowers. With these I 
wore shoes with tops of any shade that 
harmonized with my costume. 

Generally I prefer suits for street 
wear. They are more useful. I like to 
know that when I buy a costume it will 
be suitable for almost any occasion, 
which is true of a well-made suit. But 
between seasons, when the suits are 
badly worn and we fall upon the shabby 
period, we need the between-season 
dress. It is better that it be a one-piece 
suit. This is the part of prudence, be- 
cause we can wear over it a cloak of 
any weight that is best, according to the 
demands of the weather. 

The shabby season begins about the 
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middle of February and continues till 
well on in April. For six weeks or 
more, when it is too cold to wear the 
new spring suits, and a little too warm 
for the heavy winter one, a neat one- 
piece suit of serge or gabardine will 
enable you to discard a garment whose 
seams are beginning to show white or 
the skirt whose sides have a sheen from 
much sitting, not designed by the manu- 
facturer. It will give a comfortable 
sense of looking neat and fresh. And 
you will be inviting no influenza or 
spring quinsy, because serges and gabar- 
dines are firm, protective materials that 
are warm yet pliant. The shabby 
season of the autumn is from early Sep- 
tember to the middle of October. For 
this time I order a one-piece suit of 
velvet, usually the autumn tint of 
brown. 

I have been told that I am extrava- 
gant. Perhaps I am. An esteemed 
relative of mine says I have to play at 
least forty weeks a year to buy all the 
clothes I want. That, as Mark Twain 
once said about the rumor that he had 
died, is a slight exaggeration. But I do 
like clothes, and I am an impulsive 
buyer. It is buying a thing when you see 
it without any regard to whether it is a 
part of your plan for your season’s 
costumes or not, that empties one’s 
checkbook. When I see something 
pretty, I want not only that, but two or 
three like it. 

I am trying to do better. This season 
I have bought all the clothes I needed 
and have saved a little. I am trying in 
that respect to set a good example to 
the girls in the audience, the girls who 
write me nice letters. 


=) 


A MILLIONAIRE CUPID 
That’s what he is, this too-old-to-marry American hero in Maude Radford 


Warren’s splendid new novel, “Marrying Off The Massereens.” 


The scene is 


in romantic, colorful Ireland, the land of his birth, and the girls are the County’s 
loveliest daughters, children of that delightful character, impoverished, bluster- 


ing, hard-riding Sir “Timmy.” 


The first installment of “Marrying Off The 


Massereens” will appear in the next (October) issue of THE GreeN Book 
MaGAZINE, on sale at all news-stands September 12th. 





Keep Your 
Fye on Jane 


SHE'S WELL: WORT 
WATCHING—AND READ- 
ING ABOUT,—THIS WILL- 
FUL LITTLE GIRL WHOSE 
CAREER STARTS IN SO 
TEMPESTUOUS A FASHION 


By Gertrude 
Brooke 
Hamilton 


(AVS TEATEOO OF we 








A girl were flying a kite on Gar- 

den Street in the Bronx. The 
kite was made of slim sticks and bright 
red tissue paper. The girl held it high 
above her head, and the boy stood ready 
to run. 

“One for the money, two. for the 
show, three to make ready, and four 
to—go!” cried the girl, sailing the 
kite. 

The boy ran, and ran amuck. The 
kite went up, and flip-flopped. The 
boy blubbered. 

“Bring it back,” commanded the 
girl. “lt missed the wind.” 

“It’s punk!” bawled the boy. 

“It was your fault,” chided the girl. 
“You didn’t run right. Bring it back.” 

The boy picked the kite up. 

“Bring it here.” The girl held out’ 
her hand and caught the framework of 
sticks again. 

The boy wound the cord, and they 
made another start. The kite darted, 
swooped downward, and threatened to 




















LITTLE boy and a boyish 


land with a smart slap on the pave- 
ment. 

The girl jumped up and down. 
“Run!” she screamed. “Run, you kid! 
Run!” 

Then she tore after the boy, snatched 
the cord away from him, and ran like 
a shot with the diving kite. It caught 
the wind and sailed up. She stood 
still, rapidly letting out the tugging 
string. Up, like a swallow’s flight! 
The splotch of red tissue paper was 
like a long-stemmed flower in the air— 
then a pink, misty thing—then a speck 
up against the gay, blue sky! The girl 
gave the little boy the stick at the end 
of the cord. He held it with both 
hands. Suddenly there was a zip. The 
kite broke away and soared out of 
sight, with a broken string. The boy 
threw the stick down. The girl went 
whistling up the street. 


HE “Alpha” apartment-house occu- 
pied an eastern corner of Garden 
Street. It was a huge tan brick build- 
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it a Gi 
wastes oe 


At the motion- -picture ‘ili iz spit curls, face curls, bunched curls and shoulder curls 


Bees * eee et 


ing with black iron fire-escapes zigzag- 
ging down its front and baby-carriages 
around its unpretentious entrance. The 
girl of the kite seized a pair of scrap- 
ping children as she came along Garden 
Street and cracked their yellow and 
black heads together. She stopped in 
front of one of the baby-carriages and 
snapped her fingers for the benefit of 
the red-cheeked baby. She pulled the 
long braid of a virtuous little girl study- 
ing her lessons on the doorstep of the 
“Alpha.” And as she ran up the short 
flights and many turnings to the elev- 
enth floor, she whistled shrilly and 
sweetly, with two not-overclean fingers 
in her frank, not-oversmall mouth. 
Her mother was getting dinner in 
the kitchen of the five-room apartment. 
The smell of simmering beef stew 


=~ 


ae oF aioe 


bas - re! lief. The busy man picked her out. “‘ What's 
and baking biscuits permeated the 
atmosphere. One of her sisters, a 
stenographer in a lawyer’s office, was 
manicuring her nails in the parlor. 

“That you, Jane?” called her mother. 
“There’s a quarter on the bookcase. 
Put it in the gas-slot: the oven’s going 
down.” 
_ Jane procured the quarter and rang 
it in. 

Her sister called: “Jane, fill this cup 
with warm water.” 

“Oh, gee!” grimaced Jane. “Always 
a job for the unemployed in this burg!” 
As she carried back the cup, she stuck 
three unmanicured fingers into it. She 
solemnly baptized her sister. The sister 
shrieked, covering her hair with both 
hands. (She was going to a dance 
that night.) 











-- 
— — ee 
were still in evidence. 
your name ?”’ he bar 





“Jane Boyd, behave!” warned her 
mother, coming into the dining-room 
with the tablecloth and napkins. ‘Don’t 
tease Marie.” 

Jane pulled off her red Tam-o’-shan- 
ter and sailed it onto a hook of the hat- 


rack. “Papa home yet, Mamma?” she 
asked. 
“Yes. He’s shaving, in the bath- 


room. Come put the butter on, Jane.” 

Jane gave a savage and resigned 
slouch. She knifed a slab of butter 
from the ice-chest and plunked it on 
the glass butter-dish. Prowling around 
the kitchen, she swiped a hot biscuit 
and devoured it in secret behind the 
sink, 

“Dinner, Papa! Dinner, Marie! 
Where’s Hazel?” The mother set a 
big dish of steaming stew before the 
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Jane, the boy - girl, stood out as a 
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—_ father’s plate. “Bring 

a5 in the tea, Jane, and 

’ the baked sweet po- 
tatoes.” 

Marie dawdled in 
from the parlor, 
pinching her finger- 
tips. Mr. Boyd 
opened the bathroom 
door, letting out an 
odor of warm soap- 
suds. He wiped his 
hands on a_ towel, 
threw it over the 
ridge of the bathtub, 
and came to dinner in 
his shirt-sleeves. Mrs. 
Boyd brought in the 
biscuits and sat down 
at her place. Hazel,a 
cashier in a tea-room, 
came home with a hat- 
box. (She was going 
to the theater that 
night. ) 

“What shape did 
you get, Haze?” 
called Marie. 

“Turban, with 

angel wings,” im- 
parted Hazel, snap- 
ping the string on the 
box. “It’s a beaut!” 

She produced the tur- 

ban and exhibited it 

to the family. 

“It’s perfectly chic,” declared Marie. 

“You look fine in strawberry, Haze,” 
nodded her mother. “I hated to see 
you throw aside that strawberry coat I 
made you year before last.” 

“So did I!” muttered Jane, tilting the 
teapot as she set it down. “I’m wear- 
ing it. Let metry your hat on, Haze.” 

“Keep away, pest!” snapped Hazel. 
“Marie, are you going to wear your 
bracelet watch to-night?” 

“T am!” declaimed Jane, thrusting 
out her slim arm. “Papa, you didn’t 


give me any dumplings.” 

“Jane, you're getting old enough not 
to be such a pig!” severely reproved 
Hazel. 

“Pass her plate back, Haze,” said Mr. 
Boyd. “Here’s two dumplings. How’ll 
that do, kid?” 
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Jane gave Hazel a_ triumphant 
glance. 

“Mamma,” said Hazel, “something 
ought to be done about Jane. If she 
wont go to school any more, she ought 
to work. Plenty of girls of sixteen are 
working. I was only just seventeen, 
and Marie wasn’t eighteen, when we 
started. Why don’t Jane get a job?” 

“Get me one,” suggested Jane. 

“Yes, and have me blush over your 
ignorance?” Hazel sniffed. 

“You'll never get anything to do, 
Jane, unless you keep yourself better,” 
commented Marie. “Look at your 
hands.” 

“Awful!” agreed Hazel. “Mamma, 
honestly, I’m ashamed to speak to 
Jane when I pass her on the street. 
Can’t you get her some clothes?” 

Mrs. Boyd looked worried. 
talk it over with Papa,” she said. 

“Jane looks all right,’ said Mr. 
Boyd. “Let her alone.” 

Jane passed her plate for more stew. 
“T believe I’ll be a companion to a rich 
old lady,” she announced casually. 

Hazel and Marie hooted with laugh- 
ter. 

Jane glowered at her. sisters and 
adroitly kicked Marie’s shins under the 
table. 

“Ouch!” cried Marie. “Stop that! 
Mamma, I wish you’d make Jane be- 
have!” 

“Hurry up and get through your din- 
ner, Jane,” advised Mr. Boyd. “T'll 
take you and Mamma to a picture-show 
to-night.” 

“Oh, gee!” said Jane. “Benny Jupp 
says the reels are great up at the Family 
Circle to-day. Let’s leave the dishes 
till we get back, Mamma.” 

“Well, you go wash your face and 
hands and neck and ears,” admonished 
her mother. “And fix your hair.” 


ah 


"THE Boyd family forthwith prepared 
for the festivities of the evening. 
Jane, the only one who did not have a 
bed-room, but slept on a couch in the 
dining-room and kept her belongings 


wherever they happened to alight, 
roamed about brushing her brown locks 
with Marie’s brush and combing them 
with Hazel’s comb. Mr. Boyd com- 
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pleted his toilet by putting on his coat. 
Mrs. Boyd borrowed a string of jade 
beads from Hazel and a handkerchief 
from Marie. They left the cashier and 
stenographer hard at work on their 
toilets, 

The Family Circle photoplay theater, 
where Benny Jupp ushered, was at One 
Hundred and Sixty-seventh Street. 
When the Boyd family appeared, 
Benny picked them out good seats and 
presented Jane with a program. Benny 
had a crush on Jane, who talked to him 
because he entertained her with the per- 
sonal histories of her picture favorites. 
The Boyd family were movie fans. 
Hazel and Marie liked the society plays ; 
Mr. Boyd liked the baseball reels ; Mrs. 
Boyd liked the small-town romances— 
Jane liked them all. In the darkened 
theater, with the first flicker of the 
screen, she hunched down in her seat, 
big, brown eyes intently fastened on the 
panorama unrolling for her delectation. 
She stayed as still as a rabbit, until Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyd, having sat through a 
twice-told program, decided they had 
had their money’s worth, and started 
home. 

Jane lagged behind her parents 
through Bronx Park, making her feet 
crack snappily on the concrete. On the 
other side of the Park, she came to a 
standstill, with a sudden, prolonged 
whistle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd looked back. 

“Oh, gee!” ejaculated Jane. “I be- 
lieve I’ll be an actress!” 


II 


“THE Boyds were in the midst of a 
breakfast-table confab. Jane had 
announced her intention of applying 
at a motion-picture studio for work. 
Hazel and Marie had hooted. Mrs. 
Boyd had looked worried. Mr. Boyd 
had, at first good-humoredly and 
then stoutly, backed Jane up. The fam- 
ily had gradually swerved from satire 
and warmed to the thought of a movie 
actress in its midst. Jane had been 
plunked into a_ spotlight, turned, 
twisted—and deplored_ 
“There’s one thing positive,” stated 
Hazel: “Jane isn’t a good looker. And 
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her hair’s all wrong for the movies. 
Every young girl photoplayer has curly 
hair.” 

“Bunched at the back, or in two 
curls over the shoulders,” emphasized 
Marie. “That’s right. If Jane’s going 
to try for this, she’ll have to have her 
hair curled. I'll stand for -the ex- 
pense.” 

“T’ll lend her my putty-colored suit 
and my white-topped shoes,” offered 
Hazel, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“She can wear my white braid bon- 
net,” conceded Marie. 

Hazel nodded. “Yes, that will go 
good. The black velvet streamers and 
rosebuds will look fine with the putty 
color. And she can carry my silver 
vanity-case and sport my coral necklace 
and earrings. I wish she had some 
looks.” 

“Well, Jane can’t go to any studio 
alone,” worried Mrs. Boyd. “I'll go 
with her.” 

“No, Mamma,” said Hazel; “I’ll go. 
Now, Jane, hustle into the bathroom 
and wash—and get yourself clean! 
Scrub your fingernails and your wrists. 
And Marie—you take her down to 
Switchers’ hair-dressing parlors as you 
go to work, and tell Beatrix Waverley 
to make a special job of Jane’s hair. 
And then, Jane, you come back. And 
I’ll try to get off for a couple of hours 
to doll you up and take you.” 


ANE energetically splashed and 

scrubbed in the bathroom. Then 
Marie towed her down to One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth Street to Switch- 
ers’ hair-dressing parlors. The situ- 
ation was explained to Beatrix Wav- 
erly, who immediately took Jane in 
hand, let down her straight brown hair, 
and went zealously to work, producing 
and inducing infantile curls, angelic 
waves and saccharine ripples. And in 
the end, buoyed up by the prospect of 
knowing a face on the screen, Beatrix 
lent Jane two long, brown shoulder 
curls. Jane went home holding her 
small head very stiff to preserve the 
picture—and shying aside from little 
boys and tom-girls of her acquaintance. 

Hazel was waiting for her. Jane’s 
little feet were swallowed up by the 
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white-topped shoes; Jane’s _ slim, 
straight body was lost in the putty- 
colored suit; Jane’s piquant, oval face 
was enveloped in curls, white-braid bon- 
net and long, black velvet streamers. 
By the time Hazel got through, nobody 
would have known Jane for Jane! 

“She looks just right,” declared her 
mother. ‘Now, Hazel, you stick to her. 
And don’t you be long, because I’li 
worry.” 

Hazel dashed Jane with cologne, and 
drew:on a pair of fresh white gloves, 
tilted her tilting, dove-winged turban, 
rubbed her nose with powder, and set- 
tled her high neck-ruff. “Come on, 
kid,” she directed. “I'll tell you what 


to say as we go along.” 


HEIR destination, a well-known mo- 

tion-picture studio, was within 
walking distance. Hazel, on the way, 
rechristened Jane to “Jeanette La 
Boyd.” And Hazel told her, whatever 
she did, to show her teeth, which were 
small and white, and to make the most 
of her big eyes. At the studio, when 
they finally gained a word with a busy 
man interviewing a line of shoulder 
curls, and bunched curls, and face 
curls, and spit curls, Hazel did most 
of the talking. Jane stood by with a 
fixed grin and her eyes enormous. 

She fell flat. The man dismissed 
them without even taking Jane’s ad- 
dress. 

Hazel was furious. “I might have 
known it!” she snapped. “Why didn’t 
you speak up? The man didn’t want 
a dummy! Go home and put my clothes 
away—and don’t you dump _ them 
down! Put the coat on a hanger and 
stuff the sleeves with tissue paper and 
hang the skirt by its loops! And take 
those curls back to Beatrix Waverley. 
I might have known it!” Hazel bitterly 
flounced into a subway station. 

Jane slunk home. 

“How did you make out?” called her 
nother excitedly, as Jane opened the 
apartment door. 

“Punk,” replied Jane. She disrobed 
slowly, sticking Hazel’s coat on its 
hanger and hanging up Hazel’s skirt by 
its loops. “Mamma,” she said suddenly, 
“give me a nickel.” 
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‘He offered her a good salary, and to oaks sure she would never leave it for a better one, declared himself bien: 
ated with her—and also offered her one of those easily ascended, easily dethroned seats of royalty,“‘without the law.” 


“All right,” sighed Mrs. Boyd. She 
was sorry for Jane. “Take one out of 
my pocketbook.” 

Jane put on her red Tam-o’-shanter 
and strawberry coat and carried the 
curls back to Beatrix. Then she spent 
her nickel for a subway ticket. She 
took a downtown train and got off at 
Spring Street. She walked over to 
Broadway and entered a big office 
building, found “Roxford & Co., Pat- 
ent Attorneys,” on the white-lettered 
directory, and took an elevator to the 
ninth floor. 

“I want to see Mr. Boyd,” she told 
the snub-nosed office-boy. 


Her father came out in his shirt- 
sleeves with a pen behind his ear. He 
was a fifteen-dollar-a-week draughts- 
man in the patent attorney’s office. He 
looked in astonishment at Jane. 

“Papa,” said Jane, “will you give me 
some money ?” : 

“Huh?” he inquired. “Anything 
wrong up home, Jane?” 

She shook her curled head and told 
him about her failure at the motion- 
picture studio. “Papa,” she finished 
up, “will you give me a little bit of 
money to buy myself some clothes?” 

Her eyes uplifted always touched her 
father. He regarded the shabby red 
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Tam-o’-shanter, the strawberry coat 
that two years ago had been mother- 
made for Hazel, the dreary little black 
skirt and the stub-toed shoes. “How 
much do you want?” he asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Can you give me fifteen dollars?” 

“Whew!” He took the pen from be- 
hind his ear. , 

“Can you give me twelve? Papa, 
please!” She raised her face higher, all 
her mute pain in her eyes and in her 
half-quivering red mouth. 

“You wait a minute,” he said, put- 
ting the pen back. “I'll see if I can 
borrow it.” He went back into the 
office. After a few minutes, he came 
out with his coat on and his hat in his 
hand. “Smiley lent it to me,” he told 
her. “And I’m going to take you to 
lunch.” He settled his coat and put on 
his hat at a sporty angle. 

“Oh, gee!” said Jane, squeezing his 
hand. 

They had lunch at Childs’—chicken 
sandwiches and coffee and ice-cream. 
Mr. Boyd bought a package of chewing 
gum, and they divided it between them. 
Here are your gold-bricks,” he said, 
putting the money into her hand. “I 
got fifteen for you. Smiley’s able to 
let me pay it back half this pay-day 
and half. the next. You take a nickel 
and ’phone to your mother to meet you 
at Macy’s. And tell her to get you 
some pretty duds. And, after you get 
through, you treat Mamma to soda- 
water.” With this final generous ad- 
monition, Mr. Boyd parted from Jane 
very much pleased with himself— 
which goes to show that even if Jane 
was not considered attractive by her 
sisters, she possessed that subtle some- 
thing which “gets by” with the stronger 
sex! 

Jane went dutifully to a telephone- 
booth in a drug-store. But in the act 
of dropping in the nickel, she shook 
her head and squared her shoulders. 
With the bills her father had borrowed 
for her clutched tightly in her hand, 
she took a Broadway surface car up to 
Fourteenth Street. For an hour, she 
hunted through the stores there, big 
and little. She found the suit she 
wanted for nine dollars—dark blue 


_low-slip skirt. 
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cheviot, a snug Eton jacket and a pil- 
She put the suit on and 
had the strawberry coat and black skirt 
sent home. She then bought herself a 
tailor-made shirt-waist with stiff linen 
cuffs, a pair of gold-plated cuff-but- 
tons and a gold-knobbed stickpin, a 
boy’s Eton collar and a dark blue tie 
with red spots, a pair of brown doeskin 
gloves, a boy’s round tweed hat, and a 
snappy little cane. She carried these to 
the retiring-room of a big department 
store and put them on. 

Out on Broadway again, she bought 
a boutonniére. Then she took an up- 
town subway train and walked into 
Switchers’ hair-dressing parlors with a 
dollar still in her glove. She did not 
ask for Beatrix Waverly this time. 
She put herself into the hands of a 
stranger. 

“T want my hair bobbed,” she or- 
dered. 

Straight and silent she sat with the 
towel under her chin, as the brown, 
curled locks were clipped-clipped from 
her shapely head. She paid for the 
hair-cut, pulled the tweed hat down 
over her bobbed hair, hung the cane. 
over her arm, sniffed the red carnations 
in her buttonhole, winked at the 
shearer, and went, whistling, from 
Switchers’. 

She walked back to the motion- 
picture studio. 

The spit curls, face curls, bunched 
curls and shoulder curls were still in 
evidence. Jane, the boy-girl, stood out 
as a bas-relief. 

The busy man picked her out. 
“What’s your name?” he barked. 

“Jane Boyd,” she shot back. 

“Address ?” 

She gave it to him. 

He wrote on a card. “Take this up 
to Mr. McGee.on the third floor.” 

She did what she was told. Mr. 
McGee shook hands with her. He 
needed several boarding-school “chap- 
pies” for an English film. Jane Boyd 
was ducked headlong into the swirling 
waters of photoplay. She was regis- 
tered as a regular extra and offered 
five dollars a week. 

She went home whistling, “Oh, Gee! 
I Oughta Been Born a Boy!” 
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A SELECTED body of players was 
being picked by Edward I. Potter 
for the film production of Saul 
Paine’s great romance, “Brothers.” 
The leading part was to be taken 
by Osmond Herrick, the legitimate 
star. Potter was scouring the studios 
for a youth to play the important role 
of the younger brother. The actor who 
had created the part in the original foot- 
light production of the famous play was 
now fair, fat and forty. 

Jane Boyd, who for a year and a half 
had been doing odd-job picture work, 
sent her photographs to Potter. She 
was summoned to his office. Potter 
engaged her to go with the company to 
Havana, where the romance was to be 
filmed amid the scenes described by the 
author. 

Nothing can be more alive with inci- 
dent and human interest than the film- 
ing of a big play in its own native scen- 
ery. And when one has never before 
been farther away from the Bronx than 
Far Rockaway—! And when one has 
never before breathed through the soft 
nights of the tropics—! And when one 
has never before played younger 
brother to a gentleman—! Jane Boyd 
tumbled square heels over bobbed head 
in love with Osmond Herrick! 

Osmond, handsome, honorable and 
debonair, thoroughly enjoyed the naive 
companionship of his “little brother.” 
Osmond and Jane went about like boy 
and man, smoking cigarettes and whis- 
tling together, sometimes arm linked 
through arm. Osmond’s favorite sa- 
lute was an affectionate slap on Jane’s 
square, slim shoulder. With her inev- 
itable blue and green and brown pillow- 
slip skirts—almost trousers—and_ her 
boyish Eton jackets to match, and her 
wide, white collars, stiff cuffs, canes 
and round hats, Jane Boyd was a slip 
af a kid with a devil-may-care swag- 
ger! 


‘THE romance was staged, and the 

company returned to New York. 
With her boy’s part in “Brothers,” 
Jane’s face leaped to unique popularity 
on the screen. Potter called her his 
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“find.” He offered her a good salary, 
and to make sure that she would never 
leave it for a better one, declared him- 
self infatuated with her—and also of- 
fered her one of those easily ascended, 
easily dethroned seats of royalty “with- 
out the law.” 

Jane glowered, and walked off. 

Osmond Herrick was playing on 
Broadway in a modern-drama just then. 
Jane went down to his theater and 
rapped smartly with her cane on his 
dressing-room door. 

“Hello, bubby!” greeted Osmond. 

“Hello,” replied Jane. She flopped 
down near his make-up table and 
whipped her skirt with her cane.- In 
angry, matter-of-fact words she told 
him about Potter. “I’ve thrown up 
that job,” she said, in finishing. “Now, - 
what the hunk is a fellow to do?” 

Osmond offered to help her get a 
place on the speaking stage. He called 
up his manager and asked about a cer- 
tain sugary-sweet ingénue part, requir- 
ing girlishness and fripperies. ‘You'll 
have to ‘wig,’ bub,” he laughed at Jane. 
“Hustle along and get keen on the scent. 
Beaver likes the blondes. Make your- 
self like peaches and cream. Here’s 
luck to you!” He turned his handsome 
blond head back to his mirror and went 
on making up for his matinée. 

Jane sat still for a minute, drinking 
him in. Her oval face; had it not been 
framed in its severe brown bob, might 
have looked like an uplifted lily touched 
by God. She went quietly. 

She bought herself a blonde wig and 
for the first time in two years, dressed 
like a lady. She got the part, perhaps 
because it was not a very hard part to 
get. But she did not score in it. Os- 
mond Herrick helped her again, and 
this time she landed in his own com- 
pany, and they went on the road for a 
season. She was back on familiar 
ground, in the role of the young son of 
a. divorced couple. Instead of being 
“bubby” to Osmond, she was “sonny.” 
And from falling heels over head in 
love with him, she now fell soul over 
heart. 

At the end of the season, Osmond 
Herrick married the daughter of, a rich 
pork packer. 








IV 


O be soul over heart and heels 

over head in love with anybody, 
and to have him, without warning, 
marry somebody you have _ never 
heard of before, is a home run straight 
to the base of devastation. 

Jane’s heart darted, swooped down- 
ward, and threatened to land with a 
smart slap in hell. 

She went to see Potter. He offered 
her double the salary and double the 
“infatuation” he had offered before. 
She smoked a cigarette with him and 
in the middle of the interview, threw 
the burning weed at his eyes and 
walked out. 

She took a taxi up to the Bronx. 
She was not living at home, but her 
success had made itself felt from a dis- 
tance in the five-room Boyd apartment 
on the eleventh floor of the “Alpha.” 
There were many new things—and a 
rosy-cheeked servant girl was getting 
dinner in the kitchen. 
stewed chicken and dumplings per- 
meated the atmosphere. 

Hazel had been married. Marie was 
engaged to Benny Jupp, who had been 
helped. by Jane to the height of house 
manager in the Family Circle photo- 
play theater. 

When Jane poked her head in the 
door of the apartment, her mother was 
embroidering a nightgown for Marie’s 
wedding clothes, and Marie was mani- 
curing her nails. “Hello, people!” 
called Jane. 

The mother and sister shrieked and 
lovingly pounced upon her. Mr. Boyd 
popped from the bathroom, © half 
shaved. The fuss they made over 
Jane would have sounded to high 
heaven had they been tent instead of 
flat dwellers. She had plenty of dump- 
lings to-night. Her sister raved over 
her appearance, and her mother mutely 
admired her. They wanted her to stay 
all night, but she told them that she 
had to go back to her hotel because of 
new contracts in the morning. 

Her father went down on the sub- 
way with her. “Are you happy, kid?” 
he questioned. 

“Sure.” She smiled at him. 
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The smell of ° 
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“Everything going fine as ever?” 

“Fine as silk.” 

Mr. Boyd tugged at his mustache. 
“(Mamma always took up for Hazel and 
Marie,” he said, with embarrassed ten- 
derness. “But I always held out that 
you had the stuff in you. You’re worth 
both the girls put together. You've 
been like a son to us.” 

“A son, Papa?” 

“Yes, sir! A son.” 

Under her trig-fitting coat, her shoul- 
ders shifted. She talked nonchalantly 
—about Marie’s wedding ; about Hazel’s 
prospering husband; about the fifteen 
dollars he, her father, had borrowed to 
start her. She invited him to lunch 
with her the next day. She kissed him 
good-night in the lobby of her hotel. 

In her room, she looked at herself in 
a full-length mirror. Her eyes hurled 
hate at the jaunty reflection. Her 
bobbed head went down on her cuff, and 
she sobbed uncontrollably. She tore off 
her boyish garments and kicked them 
about the room. She fought with the 
pillows on her bed. 

At the high point of her tantrum, she 
unexpectedly calmed, cupped her chin 
in her palms, and stared down at her 
pretty, arched feminine feet. 

She arose the next morning to a new 
version of herself. The curled bidder 
for movie fame and _ the blonde peaches- 
and-cream ingénue had been feminine 
failures. But the dark, fiery-eyed dare- 
devil who evolved from a night of 
intense desire was a woman to be 
wooed ! 

Jane Boyd’s ambition flip-flopped. 
Her engagements descended into merely 
“bits” in Broadway productions. There 
was a popular woman playwright, 
Rachel Cross, who approached Jane 
concerning a “boy-play” along the lines 
of “L’Aiglon.” Jane evaded her. All 
of Jane’s zeal, her bright ardor, her 
snap and vim, had flared into the con- 
suming flame of her love for Osmond 
Herrick. 

Osmond had been fond of a boy and 
the boy had played him traitor! Jane 
was beautiful now, despite her bobbed 
hair; and on her face the lily look had 
given place to maddening invitation. 
Everywhere, anywhere, any time, all 
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the time, her taunting, temptress face 
might haunt! 

She was on the edge of the glimmer- 
ing pool. With long, white arms out- 
stretched and dark eyes phosphorescent, 
she sang the siren song to Osmond Her- 
rick. 


V 


GHE was waiting for him. She had 
asked him to drop in at the little 
apartment she had just leased and 
pass judgment on her selection of fur- 
niture. He had half promised to come 
that afternoon. She was sure that he 
would. Her own love was so wild, 
wide, far-reaching!. She felt that it 
must, when she willed it, fly out and 
pinion him. 

At the hour she expected him, the 
door-bell of her apartment rang with 
a punch. She swept to the hall and for 
a moment stood before the closed door 
with her eyes dreaming and her white 
breast rising and falling with her rap- 
ture-broken breath. She opened the 
door, smiling. 

Rachel Cross, the playwright, stood 
‘outside. 

The smile darkened. Jane stood sul- 
len. She waited for the intruder to 
speak. 

For six months now, Rachel Cross 
had been working on her “boy-play” for 
Jane Boyd. She was a determined 
woman, Rachel; she had written her 
way up, and the many successes to her 
credit made her very sure of herself. 
She pushed into Jane’s apartment and 
sat down. 

“My dear,” she said, showing her 
strong teeth in frank laughter, “before 
1 wrote plays, I was a newspaper woman 
—I learned to overlook snubs and win 
over the snubbers. Now, I want to talk 
to you. I wonder if you know what a 
very, very talented young woman you 
are? You first came to my attention 
in that fine film production of ‘Broth- 
ers.’ I’m not a movie devotee—but I 
happened to be on hand for that screen 
‘first night.’ I’ve watched your career, 
and it sickens me to see such waste. 
I’m working on the last act of this play. 
It will make your fortune. I’ve called 
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it ‘Youth.’ Now, what are you going 
to do about it ?” 

Jane toyed with a gold-and-amethyst 
chain that hung to her knees. “Write 
me something feminine,” she coolly sug- 
gested. 

Rachel Cross snorted. “Bah! You're 
no good in the feminine!” 

“Polite!” shrugged Jane. 

“The Lord’s truth!” thrust Rachel 
Cross. “Good heavens! It’s always 
the way with them!—the sugar lump 
wants to play the tragedienne ; the tra- 
gedienne wants to play the sugar lump; 
the tall actress wants to be cute, and 
the cute actress wants to be tall! My 
dear, please listen to me. To make any- 
thing out of life at all, we’ve got to stick 
to our type. You’re an oddtype. Why, 
in the name of everything artistic and 
financial, do you want to smother your- 
self with frills?” 

Jane was looking at Rachel Cross as 
if she hated her. 

“Success is a hard thing to get hold 
of, and opportunity once lost is hard 
to get back,” Rachel Cross reminded 
her. “My play wont go begging for 
a star. There are fifty young women 
I can name offhand who would jump 
at the part. But I want you. Why? 
Because, underneath all that coquetry 
of yours, you’re nothing but a boy.” 

Jane’s teeth caught her scarlet under- 
lip. 
“Now, what are you going to do 
about it?” scolded Rachel Cross. “Send 
me off angry, to give the chance to an 
imitation? Remember, there’s only one 
point in a lifetime when the tide that 
leads on to fortune can be taken at the 
flood.” 

Jane suddenly looked at the clock. 
She stood up with a jerk. “Excuse me; 
I want to use the telephone,” she said 
hurriedly. “Just wait a minute.” 

She went into the next room and gave 
Osmond Herrick’s residence number. 
She had called him up on his house 
’‘phone a number of times before. Once 
or twice, his wife had answered, and 
Jane had asked for him, and his wife 
had summoned him to the call. Now, 
she was possessed by a passionate de- 
sire to know whether he was going to 
drop in that afternoon, or whether he 













































was at home, or where he was. As 
Rachel Cross had talked to her, a 
strangling, fatalistic sorrow had seized 
Jane by the throat. She felt that in 
some other place, something that was 
death to her happiness was transpiring. 
She could but connect it with the one 
thing that seemed to spell happiness for 
her. 

The unmistakable voice of a maid 
answered her telephone-call. 

“T want Mr. Herrick,” said Jane. “Is 
he in?” 

“Yes, Miss. But—” 

“Get him to the phone,” commanded 
Jane. 

“T’m sorry, Miss. 
whether he will come.” 

“Tell him it’s Miss Boyd,” dictated 
Jane. 

“Yes, Miss. - Hold the wire.” 

Jane waited, her heart in her throat. 

The flat voice of the maid: “Mr. 
Herrick asked me to tell you, miss, that 
Mrs. Herrick is very ill.” The maid’s 
voice dropped, hushed with excitement. 
“Tt’s—the confinement, miss. The baby 
is expected any minute, now.” 

Jane shut off the connection. She 
looked for a second as if she might 
throw herself upon the telephone and 
fight, fight, fight! She backed up 
against the wall, and white panic, red 
agony, black despair, green envy, blue 
devils, ran in a mob riot of desperate 
color over her drowning face. Both 
hands went to her throat. Then they 
fell, fell through the gold-and-amethyst 


I don’t know 
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chain that hung to her knees—and 
snapped it! 

She walked back to the other room. 
“T’m through,” she said, in a dazed way, 
to Rachel Cross. “What were you talk- 
ing about ?” 

Rachel Cross took up the interrupted 
subject. She talked well and with ur- 
gent purpose. She became absorbed in 
her own fluency, fascinated by her own 
expounding. She spouted like a. public 
speaker berating a crowd. 

“All right,” said Jane. “I'll play the 

art.” 

“That’s the ticket!” enthused Rachel 
Cross, shaking hands with her. “You’re 
made, with this decision. Just wait till 
you get a peep at the star part.. You'll 
go up in the air. Good-by. I’m sorry 
I had to shove in when you didn’t want 
me. The Lord love you for waking up 
to the gifts He’s given you. You're 
going to cause a sensation on Broad- 
way, my lad. We'll placard New York 
—every ash-can and _ poster-board— 
with, ‘Something New Under the Sun! 
Keep Your Eye on Jane!’ Take it from 
me, my dear, ‘Youth’ will triumph!” In 
a glow, Rachel Cross departed. 

Jane Boyd sat down. For a long 
while, she stayed as still as a rabbit, big 
brown eyes intent on the future pano- 
rama unrolling for her delectation. She 
picked up a penknife from the table and 
began to scratch along the arm of her 
chair, “Jane Boyd, Boy Star.” On the 
other arm, she carved a soaring, slim- 
sticked kite with a broken string. 


c=) 
“THAT D—D NIGGUH!” 


“ A N actor receives all kinds of tributes,” comments E. H. Sothern, “and I think 
one of the most candid I ever received was on my last Southern trip. 

“We opened our engagement in a Southern city, with ‘Othello,’ and I played 
Othello. After the performance, I joined a party of friends at the hotel for 
some supper. While we were waiting to be served I couldn’t help hearing the 
conversation of two typical Southern gentlemen who hdd a table near us. 

“*T didn’t see you at the theater this even’, Cunnel,’ remarked one. 

“*No,’ answered the other, a splendid old fellow, with a flowing mustache 
and black string tie. ‘Yo’ see, I didn’t buy seats till this mawnin’, and the best 
we could get were in the balcony. I presume, suh, you were in the orchestra.’ 

“Yes, Cunnel, I was down in the orchestra,’ was the reply. ‘Muh family 
was with me, suh. We all agreed that we nevuh attended a mo’ thrilling per- 
formance. The company was an excellent one, too, suh. And, do you know, 


Cunnel, in my opinion that d—d nigguh did about the best of any of ’em 


x”? 
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By Berton Braley 


THERE once was a chappy most credulous, 
And childlike and trusting as well, 
Who'd listen with confidence sedulous 
To any old tale you might tell; 
He’d fall for the baldest mendacity, 
The wildest inventions and lies; 
He trusted in all men’s veracity 
And, seemingly, never got wise. 


When actors told stories most glorious 
Of wonderful triumphs—and pay, 

This hick, with a faith uncensorious, 
Believed every word they would say. 

He swallowed each newspaper article 
On actors and actresses too, 

And honestly thought every particle 
Of press-agent stories was true. 


So he stood for the fibs histrionical 
With never a flicker of scorn, 
With never a snicker sardonical 
But the gaze of an infant new born. 
His faith and his trust were unwavering, 
Till an actor remarked, “On my soul, 
With Shakespeare J want no palavering, 
I don’t think that Hamlet’s my role!” 


Then the credulous chap answered laughingly, 
And his mirth rang out loudly and free, 
And he cried to the histrion, chaffingly, 
“Go on, quitcher kiddin’,” said he! 


























 Roxana’s Husband 


And the Other Man 


SHE MARRIED A GREAT STAR— 


FIRST “FELLING HIM: SHE: LOVED 
ANOTHER MAN. WHEREUPON THE 





| IOXANA said that she wanted 
| R | to be perfectly honest with 
iL him, and so, when she mar- 
ried Laurence Tudor, she told him 
she was in love with another man. This 
didn’t seem to bother Tudor especially, 
but then he was very much in love with 
Roxana Lewys. After a single season 
in his company playing secondary parts, 
they were married, and then she was 
promoted to leading lady. Broadway 
said this was included in the marriage 
centract. 

She was a pretty girl, all pink and 
white, and this prettiness had first at- 
tracted Tudor, who was old enough and 
experienced enough to know better than 
to hope for happiness in such a union. 
He had been married and divorced him- 
self. But he did love Roxana, and in 
spite of his years and his experience he 
did hope that in time the girl would 
come to love him in return. 

Laurence Tudor would have been a 
notable figure on any stage, at any time, 
and in American theatricals, just now, 
he stood practically alone as a romantic 
actor. He was both successful and rich. 
He attempted—because he could afford 
it—plays, mostly from foreign sources, 
which other men were afraid to touch; 
and yet, so inconsistent is life, these be- 
came veritable gold-mines in his hands. 
For instance, just after his marriage, 
he arranged a series of matinées for his 
wife, in none of which he appeared, of 
hitherto unproduced plays of Shaw— 
and scored a tremendous success finan- 














HUSBAND DID A PECULIAR THING 
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! Roxana may not have been 
suited to the roles she was called upon 
to create, but the matinées made glad 


cially. 


the heart of the box-office. However, 
this wasn’t exactly what Tudor had 
wished for. He wanted to make 
Roxana as much of a figure in New 
York theatricals as was he himself. 
This was the measure of his love. 

Perhaps he hoped to win her love in 
this way, too. For she still held to her 
spoken word—there was another man. 
Who he was, Tudor never knew. She 
hadn’t said and he hadn’t asked her— 
at least he was old enough and experi- 
enced sufficiently for that. 

“We weren’t married,” said Roxana, 
“because he was ambitious. He wanted 
to go ahead, and he either thought a 
wife—or else I—would hold him back.” 


T WAS after that that Laurence 

Tudor began the Roxana Lewys 
matinées. Whoever this fellow was, he 
should see that this pretty pink-and- 
white girl had the power to draw all 
New York to her feet. Seemingly he 
overlooked the fact that it was the name 
of Tudor that drew the crowds. 
While he didn’t appear professionally, 
he was in back of it all—it was his 
plan, his wife, his selection, his produc- 
tion. Laurence Tudor was written over 
everything about it, and—Roxana was 
not a success artistically. Still, Tudor 
shrewdly suspected that this would 
catch a man who was ambitious enough 
to attempt to ride to success over a 
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woman’s love—he would only be able to 
see the crowds that flocked to the 
theater, 

Tudor thought he was fair; Broad- 
way thought he was crazy; yet at the 
end of three months, Roxana was like 
an icicle. She submitted to his caresses 
as she would have submitted to a stage 
hero’s, and she went around with a 
sweet, patient look on her face such 
as was popular in the fiction of the 
Brontés. What another man would 
have done under the circumstances has 
nothing to do with the case; Tudor was 
unlike other men—Broadway said he 
could make bricks without straw, and 
pointed to his wife. As a matter of 
fact, Roxana’s husband was a patient, 
waiting man. He had won his spurs 
that way, and now he would win his 
wife’s love through the same channel. 
He had advertised her name until it 
had become as familiar to the great 
American public as that of the country’s 
most famous murderess, or most-used 
talcum-powder. First he had given her 
back her self-respect of which her lover 
had robbed her. Now— 

He believed in himself, did Laurence 
Tudor—almost perfect faith and bound- 
less confidence. Hadn’t he raised him- 
self from a band of wandering mum- 
mers to the most conspicuous figure on 
the stage of America? He always kept 
this before him. Now, just as he had 
won his way, so would he win his wife. 
He said to himself that he was the bet- 
ter man, that if Roxana hadn’t permit- 
ted herself the luxury of self-pity, she 
would have seen that long ago. She 
would see it yet; he would show her 
the difference between the man in her 
heart and the man at her side. He was 
patient and waiting. 

He began to make quiet investiga- 
tions, both in regard to her life before 
coming to New York, and to her com- 
panions after going upon the stage. He 
learned that she was_ twenty-five— 
which was just fifteen years younger 
than he himself; that she was born and 
raised in Philadelphia, where her par- 
ents still lived, respectable middle-class 
people; and that she had been stage- 
struck from early girlhood, which fact 
had kept her indifferent to the youth 
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she came in contact with. She had gone 
to New York and the theater without 
a lover’s farewell to be spoken. She 
then must have met the man after she 
came to the city. More than likely he 
was an actor. 


AURENCE TUDOR set out to find 

his man. He arranged for a second 
series of matinées, one a week for eight 
weeks, and he made known his intention 
of bringing forth a fresh cast for each 
play. Ambitious girls and men flocked 
to his office, all the eager aspirants for 
Broadway’s recognition, all the unem- 
ployed. Tudor saw hundreds of peo- 
ple, talked with them, lost hours, even 
days, from his own work, his real work. 
At last he engaged a dozen men he 
could safely term suspects. 

Roxana, being very young herself, 
he thought, would naturally be more 
easily influenced by men somewhat older 
than she was—the kind of male that 
strutted and talked and impressed. 
This type of man would scarcely per- 
mit his heart to run away with his brain. 
Only the extremely youthful, the boys 
from the Hinterland, the amateurs, 
would speak of ambition to a pretty 
girl. And “kids” would not have con- 
vinced Roxana, though the older ones 
might have done so. Men from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five, now, would most 
likely hold to the creed of “sufficient 
unto the day”—there was plenty of time 
for them to “go far” yet, and a pretty 
girl was a pretty girl. Tudor began to 
look among the Kyrle- Bellew actors. 

Victor Norvell loomed large among 
the men he engaged, and suspected. 
Tudor watched him carefully at the re- 
hearsals of “A Doll’s House”—it was 
a whim of Roxana’s to play Nora before 
a Broadway audience. But either Nor- 
vell was not the man or else his wife 
was a better actress off the stage than 
on it. Finally Tudor came to the con- 
clusion that he had missed his mark, 
and straightway he lost all interest 
in Ibsen’s matinée. And before the per- 
formance came off, Roxana had said: 

“You have given me such a stupid 
support, Laurence—more like a benefit 
or ‘under the auspices of’ than a Tudor 
matinée. Please don’t give me Victor 















Norvell any more; he’s so frightfully 
conceited, thinks he is so handsome—” 


HIS satisfied Tudor for all times. 

If she had merely said he was a 
bad actor—which he was; but a woman 
doesn’t call the man she loves vain, 
thought Laurence. So down came Nor- 
vell and up went Nelson Potter. Mr. 
Potter played his matinée and went his 
way and Ivan Rhodes faced the calcium. 
And Tudor was, certain after the first 
meeting with his wife that in Rhodes 
he had found his man. 

He was one of those long, slim, dark 
fellows with sloe-black eyes and the 
grace and movements of a panther. In 
a D’Annunzio role he was ideal, but 
Tudor couldn’t imagine him in anything 
modern—even Ibsen, who seems to 
have written for types and freaks, was 
beyond him. Rhodes made an ardent 
lover and a good stage picture in a Latin 
sort of way, but in spite of the “South- 
ern” atmosphere which seemed to cling 
to him, the husband believed him to 
be the very kind of man who would 
make ambition the excuse for not mar- 
rying a girl even if he were fond of 
her. He was not so Ldtin that his brain 
didn’t watch his heart. He may have 
been in love with Roxana,—Tudor 
didn’t see how he could help falling in 
love with her,—but he was not the man 
to sacrifice his freedom for any one 
woman. ‘ 

Tudor was satisfied after the first re- 
hearsal: here was the fellow that 
Roxana fostered an unrequited passion 
for! Laurence was inclined to smile; 
he didn’t doubt himself in the least after 
seeing the man. And his wife would 
soon note the difference too. Roxana 
would see for herself which was the 
better man. 

“T think,” Tudor said to her, on their 
way home from the theater, “that this 
one is going to be the most interesting 
performance of the series, my dear. 
Ivan Rhodes, now—I’ve half a mind to 
keep him on for a number of parts in 
our regular bill. How would that suit 
you ?” 

“You know, Laurence, I never inter- 
fere with your cast.” 

Tudor nodded and smiled. He hadn’t 
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believed that Roxana could dodge the 
situation so gracefully ; still, he was con- 
fident and happy. 

Ivan Rhodes, for his part, seemed 
less satisfied with conditions. When 
Laurence spoke to him of a regular 
place in the Tudor bills, he was ill-at- 
ease and undecided whether to accept 
the offer or refuse it. He must have 
appreciated the fact that it would be a 
feather in his cap to be numbered one 
of the star’s company; yet evidently he 
would have preferred speaking to 
Roxana before giving Tudor an answer. 
This the husband was willing he should 
do—he was willing to give his adversary 
time to gather his weapons for defense. 

The next day Rhodes accepted. 
Laurence didn’t know when or how the 
man and Roxana had communicated 
with each other, but he was sure that 
things had been talked over between 
them. And he was very satisfied with 
the results. If Roxana had cautioned 
him to refuse the offer, it would have 
complicated matters dreadfully for 
Laurence. He wanted the man not so 
much under his eye as under the girl’s. 

He began to chum with Rhodes, pur- 
posely to be seen with him a’great deal. 
He asked him to his house; he was in- 
vited to Roxana’s Sunday-night sup- 
pers. They had begun to call each other 
by their given names,—outside of the 
theater,—when Roxana stepped in, dis- 
quieted. 

“TI didn’t know you were a man of 
such sudden and violent friendships, 
Laurence,” she said, unable to hide the 
frown on her brow. “You weren’t ac- 
quainted with Ivan Rhodes before my 
D’Annunzio matinée ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Nothing. I’m a little surprised, 
that’s all. This sudden fancy—” 

“Oh, Rhodes is a good fellow,” re- 
plied her husband. “Things haven’t 
been any too easy for him, and since he 
is a good actor, I have decided to give 
him a chance and let the managers see 
what they have been passing up all these 
years. He is eaten up with ambition.” 

Roxana nodded slowly. 

“Yes, I think he is,” she said. “At 
least,”—hurriedly,—‘“‘he seems so eager 
to make good now.” 
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Laurence readily acquiesced. As a 
matter of fact, he would have termed 
Ivan’s manner not so much eagerness 
as fever—the fellow was nervous; the 
situation had become keyed ‘to the tune 
of a French triangle. Also, it was 
Ivan’s own conscience that kept him in 
such a state of nerves. Tudor didn’t 
watch them; even the most suspicious 
would have seen that. Tudor was a 
patient, waiting man. 

When it was announced that Ivan 
Rhodes would appear at Tudor’s own 
playhouse as Cyrano, Roxana was 


speechless and Broadway pricked up its ° 


ears. Cyrano! Roxana knew how 
fond Laurence was of the role. New 
York had called his the finest portrayal 
of Rostand’s hero in America. She had 
no doubt at all but that Rhodes would 
be splendid, yet— 

“Tt will seem strange to play opposite 
another Cyrano, you know,” she ven- 
tured, hoping her husband would give 
her some clue. 

And he smiled as he replied: “I have 
been hoping to give up the acting end 
of the stage for some time now, my 
dear. Of course I am still a young 
man, but at times I am a very tired one. 
I think I was born in a theater. And 
now that I am comfortably fixed, I’d 
like to indulge my fancies and produce 
unusual pieces in my own way, and not 
appear in them. In Rhodes I think 
I have found the man who can be 
trusted to do what I wish done—take 
hold of my old roles and create new 
parts intelligently. I will direct—and 
your future professionally of course 
will be cared for. How does that strike 
you?” 

She was plainly crushed. | 

“But for you to retire now! You, 
Laurence Tudor!” 

“We must all step down some time, 
my dear,” he said, with a whimsical 
gesture. 

Roxana was silent. She knew that, 
and she also knew just where her hus- 
band stood in the affections of theatrical 
America. Why, ten years from now 





was time enough to think of retir- 
ing! 

“Tt will be—odd without you,” she 
murmured. 
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T that moment there flashed 

through her brain the thought: 
Could she hold her own without Tudor? 
Could she and Ivan Rhodes hope to win 
success in the old repertory without 
Laurence? Of course Ivan was ever 
so much handsomer than Laurence, and 
he was an excellent actor! He had 
only lacked opportunity. But Tudor 
had the name. With Laurence clasping 
her hand, Roxana had climbed to the 
topmost rung of the ladder, and now she 
had no desire to descend, step by step, 
even with Ivan’s hand in hers. 

“Would it be a wise move?” she 
asked, drawing in her under lip between 
her teeth. “You know, I am a bit raw 
yet, and Rhodes is new to Broadway.” 

“T rather believe the time is ripe for 
a new personality in the romantic field,” 
replied Tudor, who was never more con- 
fident of himself and his place than at 
this moment. “When we stay too long 
we wear out Broadway’s welcome. You 
two youngsters— Don’t you like Ivan 
Rhodes, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Don’t you believe him capable?” 

“He seems—anxious to please.” 

Rhodes was noticeably anxious to 
please. Tudor smiled, for he had ob- 
served that quality. It is quite likely 
that Ivan had never had such a good 
berth before in his life, and never hoped 
to find such’a one again. The ftesh-pots 
of New York looked good to him from 
the steps of Laurence Tudor’s theater. 
He began to pick and choose his invita- 
tions, to eat and drink, to take on a lit- 
tle weight and lose a part of that long 
slimness, that panther-like body which 
had attracted the women at the D’An- 
nunzio matinée. 

Roxana couldn’t help but notice how 
Rhodes was sought after and made 
much of by his feminine admirers, and 
Laurence saw that she noticed—he saw 
to it. But he didn’t speak of it. Ivan, 
on his part, welcomed these teas and 
studio parties to which he was ever be- 
ing asked; he felt like a man walking 


along the edge of a bottomless abyss. 


Not only was he being thrown constant- 
ly with Roxana, at the theater and in 
her home, but Tudor had commenced 
to ask him to see her safely in the house 















after a performance at night, pleading 
business which kept him long after 
hours in his office. Rhodes was very 
uncomfortable during these rides up- 
town, and noticeably unhappy when 
téte-a-téte with Roxana in the Tudor 
house on the Drive. So far they had 
done little else than sigh over “old 
times” and “what might have been,” and 
Ivan himself was in no frame of mind 
to welcome anything more. Not that 
he was above any such treachery to- 
ward his benefactor. It was only the 
old case of brain over heart. He had 
made up his mind not to do anything 
which would imperil his place in the 
sun. 

He was indifferent even to the point 
of coldness—which Roxana noticed 
and put down to “delicacy” on his part. 
And she told herself that she “loved 
him all the more for it.” Roxana was 
trying hard to feel the old thrill at the 
sound of Ivan’s voice, to go hot, then. 
cold, at the touch of his hand—even on 
the stage. She cherished her love as a 
mother does her first-born’s baby shoes. 
She fanned it and cared for it, and as- 
sured herself of its warmth and its be- 
ing. She thought the long silences dur- 
ing their drives uptown were because 
“their hearts were too full for utter- 
ance.” Rhodes, however, knew they 
were because he was ill-at-ease with her, 
and he hoped she didn’t expect him to 
make love. Laurence had marked his 
man well, and he understood human 
nature in a way that was downright 
uncanny. He knew, for instance, that 
Ivan Rhodes wasn’t going to jeopardize 
his first decent season on Broadway for 
the sake of a few stolen caresses. He 
was too selfish—which Roxana would 
see for herself in time. 


MOMENT such as Rhodes had 

been dreading occurred one night in 
the Tudor dining-room while he and 
Roxana were waiting for Laurence to 
come home. There was a little supper 
spread out on the table for them, but 
Ivan, with the girl’s first words, 


straightway lost all appetite. 

“Do you remember those midnight 
lunches at Mrs. Babbitts’, Jack?” she 
murmured. 
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The words were enough ; Rhodes had 
no desire to recall those days at the 
Fifty-second Street boarding-house. 
But the “Jack” about finished him. 
Roxana had always called him that, in 
the old days. Ivan was John, she 
averred, and John was Jack. Rhodes 
thought it was foolishness. 

“Yes, I remember, of course,” said 
he. “Rotten joint, wasn’t it?” 

“Dear Mrs. Babbitts—” 

“Are you referring to her rates 
now ?” 

Roxana only looked at him; possibly 
his levity froze her flood of memories. 
And Rhodes, who had no wish to offend 
Roxana, only to keep her at a safe dis- 
tance, said hastily : 

“It was jolly, wasn’t it—thinking up 
some new excuse when Saturday 
dawned and the board was due.” 

The color came back in Roxana’s 
cheeks, the light to her eyes. 

“It was Bohemia,” she declared, in a 
low, awed voice. “Mrs. Babbitts and 
her ‘guests’ were to New York what 
Trilby and Murger were to Paris. 
Often I hadn’t a penny, and no pros- 
pects, and yet the happiest days of my 
life were spent right there in a Fifty- 
second Street professional boarding- 
house. I often wish that I might live 
over those days. Don’t you, Jack?” 

Decidedly Jack didn’t. And besides, 
Roxana was given to exaggeration. 
Babbitts’ was not Bohemian at all; it 
was merely squalid. She herself was 
the nearest thing to a Trilby in the 
house, and the lightness and the gayety 
of Murger had been conspicuous by its 
absence. 

“You know,” he said, forcing a 
smile, “I never did like to be greeted 
by my dinner a block from the house, 
and you could smell Babbitts’ dining- 
room the moment you turned the corner 
of Broadway. We—we are rather for- 
tunate, Roxana.” 

“Say ‘Rosie’—as you used to,” she 
murmured. 

He did—and felt like an amateur re- 
hearsing a love-scene before a thousand 
pairs of eyes. 

“Why ‘fortunate?’ ” she asked. 

He glanced at the door, at the clock 
—if Tudor would only come in! 


’ 
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“T think we are fortunate,” he said, 
at last, making a plunge, “because we 
know where our next dollar is com- 
ing from and because a-taxicab or a 
limousine is ever so nicer than a trolley 
or foot. Too much Fifty-second Street 
and Mrs. Babbitts’ chef would have 
killed us. You know, Roxana, those 
dinners were—eh? Now, weren’t 
they ?” 

“We had each other,” said Roxana 
stonily. 

“That is true. 
good friends still?” 

“Friends!” The word, the look ac- 
companying it, made him shiver. He 
got out of his chair and went round to 
her, awkwardly taking her hands be- 
tween his own. He mustn’t offend 
Tudor’s wife. 

“Rosie, you know,” he murmured, 
with something of that warmth which 
attracted women to his matinées. But 
now, as then, he was acting. 

“T don’t know, at all,” she returned. 
“Sometimes I think—you don’t—care. 
I could never have stood this year as 
Laurence’s wife if down in my heart I 
hadn’t believed that some day, some- 
how, you and I—you and I, Jack—” 

He circled her shoulder and drew her 
head upon his breast, but he was curs- 
ing in his heart. He almost hated her 
in that moment. 

“My dear, my dear!” he said. 

“You do love me? Now that you’ve 
shown the managers and the public 
what you are capable of, now that you 
are fixed, Jack, you can’t expect 
things to go on like this forever—lov- 
ing in secret!” 

If Laurence Tudor could have seen 
and heard he would have been pardoned 
a broad grin. He had forseen just such 
a situation, just such an hour; he knew 
his man and his woman. 

“Hope has kept me alive,” averred 
Roxana. “Now that your ambitions 
are realized, why we—” 

“Roxana,” said Rhodes suddenly, the 
thought just occurring to him. “Did 
you have anything to do with my suc- 
cess in your husband’s company ?” 

“Heavens, no! Laurence doesn’t 


guess—” 


Aren’t we 
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What a relief. Ivan’s grasp relaxed. 

“But I think he will allow me to get 
a divorce, now that things are ripe for 
us, Jack,”” she added. “Laurence is a 
just, a generous man.” 

Jack also hoped he wasn’t a fool. 

“Roxana, I feel like a villain,’ he 
said. “Tudor has been so good to me, 
given me my chance and all. And now 
to repay him by stealing his wife! 
It is an awful thing to do.” 

“It was an awful thing for me to 
marry him,” murmured Roxana. “And 
all the time my. heart belonged to—an- 
other.” 

Rhodes went round quickly to his 
chair and sat down. He couldn’t un- 
derstand women, and least of all 
Roxana. Here she had everything in 
life to make her happy, and so had -he! 
Now she wanted to fling it all away for 
—what? And Tudor seemed a decent 
enough chap. He wasn’t so handsome, 
perhaps, a trifle older, but— 

“Rosie,” he said, “we must come to 
this thing gradually. We can’t rush in 
headlong, without thought. Tudor has 
been kind to me. And I’d like to play 
Cyrano on Broadway first. You can’t 
deny the advantage to me such a thing 
must be.” 

“T would be happy with you, Jack, 
in the Hinterland.” She smiled wanly. 

“T know that, dear. Still—a week?” 


[¢ was agreed, finally, to wait until 

after Rhodes had opened in “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” before Laurence was ac- 
quainted with the situation at hand and 
asked to give Roxana a divorce. A 
week stretched before Ivan, seven days 


of freedom! He wondered what Tudor 
would do, would say. He was not 
physically afraid of the actor-manager, 
but professionally Laurence had the 
power to frighten him half to death. 
Of course he would pass from Tudor’s 
management, after next week. It was 
very unfortunate, very—just on the 
threshold of a career! 

The night of his début as Cyrano 
came, a clear, frosty November Mon- 
day. Never had Broadway seemed so 
alluring ; never had New York appeared 
so worth while. Rhodes thought of the 














Hinterland, where, in all likelihood, he 
would be forced to take up his residence 
after his rupture with Laurence Tudor, 
and the idea turned him faint. 

Laurence had coached him in the part, 
and he gave a wonderfully faithful imi- 
tation of Tudor. And since Tudor 
had been called the greatest Cyrano of 
his day, the critics were scarcely less 
kind to Ivan. He had “arrived,” and he 
knew it. How terrible was the mere 
thought of giving up all this fame to go 
on the road with Roxana, nobody but 
Mr. Rhodes himself ever knew. He 
tried to tell himself what a good chap 
Larry Tudor was, and what an ungrate- 
ful dog the man must be who would run 
off with his wife whom he adored; but 
as a matter of fact, Ivan was thinking 
less of Tudor’s goodness and adoration 
than he was of himself and his very 
comfortable berth. 

Tudor diagnosed the situation at this 
point and played his ace. Ivan Rhodes 
was doing very nicely in a Tudor role, 
in the Tudor playhouse, sponsored by 
Laurence himself. That a goodly part of 
his success was due to the Tudor name, 
Rhodes shrewdly suspected; under an- 
other management he might not fare 
so well. Consequently when Laurence 
came to him with an iron-clad contract, 
generous in the extreme, for the next 
three years, Ivan was willing, even anx- 
ious, to sign. For, he thought slyly, 
even if Roxana did carry her point now, 
he was in velvet for the next few sea- 
sons. 


RHODES signed the contract, and 

the next day Laurence Tudor an- 
nounced a series of three matinées of 
Rostand’s drama with himself as the 
hero. 

“T am not challenging comparisons,” 
he said to Ivan. Rhodes was not so 
sure, but he could say nothing, do 
nothing. 

The cast which had supported Rhodes, 
and the scenery he had used, were de- 
clared all he could ask for by Laurence 
Tudor, who was careful that the pub- 
lic should know the only change in the 
play was in the principal role. New 
York was familiar with his Cyrano, for 
he had portrayed the character there 
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every season for five years, at least; yet 
one would have thought, after reading 
the reviews of his performance, that 
here at last was a new genius, a rare 
find, the hope of the theater. Possibly 
Ivan’s characterization—which was de- 
clared to have been modeled on Tudor’s 
—had done this, for a blind man would 
have seen that Rhodes was but a cheap 
imitation of Laurence. Without seeing 
the two together one didn’t realize how 
bad the parrot was. Of course Tudor 
had known how it would be from the 
first, but he held that he had done won- 
ders for Rhodes as it was—this trick 
must not be chalked up against him. 
For after the Tudor matinée, it was said 
along Broadway that Rhodes would 
never dare show in New York again as 
the glorious de Bergerac! 

And for once Broadway spoke the 
truth. 

Laurence said nothing, and Ivan 
Rhodes as Cyrano was kept right on at 
the Tudor Theater, but after the mati- 
née the audiences dropped away to 
nothing. Seats were placed on sale at 
the Institute, and with the different so- 
cieties, and even then expenses were not 
met. On the other hand, when Lau- 
rence himself played a special matinée 
in the title role, the playhouse was un- 
able to accommodate the crowds. 
Rhodes saw this. Tudor waited until 
he did, and its significance had sunk in, 
before he spoke. Then he said: 

“Rhodes, you know something will 
have to be done. We can’t keep this 
up, old man. I’ve figured it out this 
way: My Cyrano—you will appreciate 
that I must speak frankly, I trust—has 
given a new lease of life to the old play. 
All the country is talking about it. Un- 
doubtedly I can run in New York for 
the rest of the season in the piece. Tak- 
ing time by the forelock, I have figured 
out that you, at the same time, can make 
a clean-up in Chicago and Boston, 
That’s the only thing to be done, 
Rhodes, if the play is to be kept run- 
ning; you will have to move out of 
the Tudor to make room for me. And 
it isn’t as if Chicago was the road—” 

“Of course!” nodded Ivan quickly. 

Chicago wasn’t half bad, and he 
would rather lord it in the Loop than 
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play second fiddle on Broadway. He 
saw the futility of hoping to play the 
part again in New York after Laurence 
—he even saw himself losing Roxana 
in Chicago. After all, there were worse 
things in this world—there were Fifty- 
second Street boarding-houses, for in- 
stance. 

“T understand exactly, of course!’’ he 
told Tudor, with surprising warmth. 
“T can’t expect to compete with you, 
old fellow, and—Chicago is the next 
best bet. I will be ready whenever you 
are.” 

Laurence smiled and again threw 
down an ace. 

“You see the matter in the right 
spirit, Rhodes,” he said, although he 
understood perfectly the workings of 
the man’s mind. Not for a moment 
was he fooled. “I tell you what I'll 
do,” he added. “A second production 
and company will have to be got to- 
gether, of course, but I will give you 
the original, with Miss Lewys, to take 
to Chicago. How’s that strike you?” 

It struck Ivan below the belt. 

“You will send Roxana to Chicago— 
with me?” he gasped. 


“Yes—the original company, you 
know.” 

“het” 

“But —- what?” inquired Tudor 
blandly. 


Rhodes caught wildly at a straw. 

“T had thought, quite naturally, that 
you would want Mrs. Tudor to remain 
in New York with you, Larry,” he said. 
“Now there is a little girl in the com- 
pany — Marie Ashton — place her? 
. . . Anyway, I think there’s a girl 
who'll bear watching. I was wonder- 
ing if you'd be willing to give her a 
chance—” 

“For the lead?” 

“Well, she might understudy the part 
for a while, and eventually—” 

Tudor nodded, and presently the 
smile broadened into a laugh. 

“Eventually is a good word, eh?” 
cried he. “You wish me to give her a 
chance at the part because you have 
taken quite an interest in her; isn’t that 
it, Rhodes?” 

“By George! Of course the 
affair is just in its infancy yet. 
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So it would be easier for Marie to fol- 
low an actress not so prominent as Miss 
Lewys, you see.” 

Laurence saw, and he was satisfied— 
with Rhodes. Now if Roxana could 
be made to see the true state of things 
as easily! 


ALTHOUGH the premiére of the 
Rostand drama was more than a 
week past, nothing had been said fur- 
ther regarding the elopement, and Ivan 
had carefully avoided Roxana when- 
ever he could do so. Marie Ashton, 
with whom heretofore he had had mere- 
ly a speaking acquaintance, now became 
Rhodes’ constant companion. They 
were seen everywhere together—which 
made it impossible, of course, for him 
to ride home with Mrs. Tudor any 
longer when Laurence was detained at 
the theater. And Laurence, who was 
his friend, must have grasped the situa- 
tion, for he said to his wife on one 
occasion: 

“Do you mind very much going home 

by yourself to-night? You see, I am 
not asking if you are afraid. 
I shall have to stay downtown for an 
hour or more looking after- some details, 
and Ivan—well, Ivan is so carried away 
with Miss Ashton that I haven’t the 
heart to ask him to ride uptown with 
you. Still—” 

Roxana raised her hand quickly, si- 
lencing him then and there. 

“Of course I don’t mind being by 
myself! Please do not speak to Mr. 
Rhodes.” 

“Do you know Miss Ashton?” he 
asked presently. 

“T thought we had made it a rule to 

‘know’ everyone in our company,” she 
replied, without a smile. “Naturally, 
since we have nothing. in common, 
I cannot claim Miss Ashton’s friend- 
ship, but—I know her—when I see her, 
yes.” 
“I was thinking,” said Tudor, who 
was thinking nothing of the sort, “that 
perhaps the three of you might go home 
together and wait for me. I sha’n’t be 
long; then supper—” 

Roxana drew herself up after the 
fashion of stage ladies and said in her 
haughtiest tones: 
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“I trust you will suggest nothing of 
the kind to—them—ever! I much pre- 
fer to be alone. I will wait up 
for you and see that there is some sup- 
per ready.” 

Laurence saw the approaching crisis, 
and so he did not keep Roxana waiting 
up too long, nor allow the supper to 
grow cold. He followed her home al- 
most immediately. She had had time, 
however, to change her street dress for 
a negligée, a light, graceful thing which 
made her pink-and-white prettiness 
bloom like a rose. She was bending 
over a chafing-dish when her husband 
let himself in. 

“You are early,” she said, glancing 
up at a clock in the corner. 

“Yes. There is something very im- 
portant to be decided to-night yet, my 
dear. In the first place, I have arranged 
to send Ivan Rhodes to Chicago for a 
run and continue ‘Cyrano’ with myself 
-in the name part at the Tudor.” 

He saw her lips curl slightly. 

“T hate to do this, but you know your- 
self the play wasn’t drawing,” he added, 
cunningly. 

“Tt drew with you,” she flashed back. 
“With Rhodes—” 

“Exactly. And he is very sensible 
about it. He seemed even anxious to 
go to Chicago—where I’m sure he'll do 
well.” 

“The people there haven’t had a 
chance to see you.” 

“My dear girl! Ivan is a very good 
actor! What I wanted to say 
was: I am thinking seriously of send- 
ing the original company and produc- 
tion with Rhodes—it will help him and 
business—‘the original New York com- 
pany,’ you know. You are the original 
Roxane, of course—” 

“You want me to go?” she burst out, 
standing very tense. 

“Well—have you any objections?” 

Roxana was silent. Had she?— 
didn’t she want to go? To be in Chi- 
cago with Jack, and Laurence safe in 
New York! 

“It wouldn’t be for long,” Tudor went 
on, calmly. “You know Ivan is very 
much interested in this Miss Ashton, 
and I have promised to give her Roxane 
to understudy—to please him, of course. 
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Well, as soon as she is fit to go on in the 
part, you could return to the New York 
company.” 

She nodded without looking up. 

Laurence sat down at the table and 
began to attack the supper. He was 
hungry, and he little doubted the out- 
come now. 

“It’s up to you, though, Roxana,” he 
told her. “I only thought perhaps you’d 
like to establish yourself with the Chi- 
cago public—your Roxane is a fine 
piece of work. But if you’d rather not 

igusn’* 

“T don’t care to teach others,” she 
said slowly. “I mean—that I don;t feel 
equal to the task of coaching this Miss 
Ashton.” 

“Then shall I send Miss Vale?” 

“T think that would be better, yes. I 
will remain in New York if you are 
sure—” 

“Quite!” 


AURENCE continued with his sup- 
per. He was a patient man, and he 
knew how to wait. Roxana’s wandering 
around the room, stopping to touch an 
ornament here, a curtain there, told him 
of the conflict going on in her mind. 
The moment had come, the moment the 
man had been waiting for for nearly a 
year, but he was calmer than she was— 
and she, of course, knew nothing. 

Presently she came over to his chair 
and let‘ one hand lightly touch his 
shoulder. 

“Laurence,” said she, “do you re- 
member my telling you about a man— 
I loved?” 

He glanced up and met her eyes, and 
held them. 

“Yes, dear,” he answered. 

“T have just learned that he died— 
to-day, Larry.” 

Tudor rose to his feet and clasped 
her slim hands in his calm, cool palms. 

“That is—rather sad, Roxana.” 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, “I 
don’t know. You have never 
asked me the man’s name, Laurence— 
please don’t, now! You see, death 
means—forever; and I never want to 
think of him again.” 





Lerters 10: A 


Moving-Picture Hero 


THE CONFESSIONS AND COMPLIMENTS, LOVE. 
MISSIVES AND PLEAS FOR ADVICE THAT 
COME IN WARREN KERRIGAN’S DAILY MAIL 


With the motion picture has come the motion-picture 
He 1s already 


Editor's Note: 
actor-idol, to vie with the matinée-idol of the egies stage. 
multitude and widespread. 

Jack Warren Kerrigan probably ts one of the best beown and most popular 
figures on the screen. For divers reasons he has been selected as a typical example. 
He is the winner of two national popularity contests and the victor in a score of 
smaller ones, the locale of which lay in large cities. 

He appears as the hero in about two film stories each week. The company 
by which he is employed supplies films probably to fifty per cent of the total 
number of theaters in the United States and Canada, and Kerrigan plays the 
hero in probably four-fifths of the films thus distributed. No statistics are avail- 
able, but the attendance at the theaters in which his pictures are shown probably 


runs into several millions each week. 








WARREN KERRIGAN is as 
1. much of a man’s man as 
he is fitted to qualify as a 
woman’s man. Big-limbed, big-bodied, 
square-jawed, Clean-minded and mod- 
est,—yes, indeed, modest!—a motion- 
‘picture idol may be so,—he is virilely 
and vigorously Man. 

“Despite the fact,” so he says, “that 
a lot of. rhapsodical, sentimental, pre- 
conceived stuff, absolutely devoid of 
any seriousness, has been written about 
me, seeming to hold me up as a ‘great 
big baby doll.’” 

Upon the subject of letters Kerrigan 
has been notably silent. He gets them, 
it is true, between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty a day, the majority 
of which are from persons absolutely 
unknown to him. “But,” so he confesses, 
“T don’t appreciate comments upon my 
popularity with the ‘gush-note brigade’ 
and piffle which fights shy of any hu- 
man side I may possess.” 

Virtually all of the time there are a 











score or more of motion-picture popu- 
larity contests going on in various parts 
of the United States, and they are a big 
factor in the daily correspondence of a 
film star. The contests stimulate inter- 
est in the actor’s personality; people 
take sides ; and it follows that the actor 
or actréss for whom they are working 
receives letters from them. The num- 
ber of letters increases or decreases 
with the heat of the contests. 

But let Kerrigan himself shatter 
traditions: 

“The general supposition is that 
ninety out of every hundred letters re- 
ceived by the actor are of the ‘mash- 
note’ variety,” he explained. “Instead, 
it is in just the reverse ratio. Letters 
come from all kinds and classes of peo- 
ple, and there is just as much. diversi- 
fication in their purport and intent as 
there is in their sources. The letters are 
from yourg and old—from high-school 
girls, married women and grandmoth- 
ers, clergymen and business men, la- 
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Kerrigan (at the left) in one of his photoplay 
scenes. 


borers and professional men, clerks. 
gamblers, and from all other kinds of 
people. I cannot think of any walk in 

life which is not represented in the many 

tons of letters which have come to me 
during the past three or four years. Aside 
from the letters which wish me well in 
contests and which pledge the support and 
assistance of the writers, there are many from 





wholly different and 
unexpected sources. 

“The regenerating 
influences of the mov- 
ing-picture films of to- 
day rival those of the 
churches. Sustaining 
this assertion, I quote 
in part a lengthy let- 
ter recently received 
by me from a chaplain 
of a cavalry regiment 
now doing service in 
the Philippine Islands. 
It reads: 


As a clergyman I 
wish to compliment 
and thank you for 
the assistance which 
you are giving as a 
film performer in the 
redemption of many 
of “my boys.” Your 

ictures are a power 
or good. The clean- 
liness and the moral 
which your film sto- 
ries tell, make it only 
too evident that 
there is no premium 
upon badness. You 
have been my silent 
but highly efficacious 

assistant. 
I hope 
some 


time to 
make 
your ac- 
quaintance. 


J. Warren Kerrigan 
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part in such dissipations as are usually in- 

\ dulged in by the drinker. When I saw what a 
*; real man was, I decided to straighten up. It 
aM) has not been easy, but I have suc- 
ceeded, thanks to you and the 
pictures in which you have 
showed what cleanliness of 
character is. 


Another letter reads: f 


I wish to number 
myself among your 
admirers, but I think 
that it is in a different 
way from most of 
them. You have «giles SF 
ig, Ser - - * ewe “The writer of that let- 
not. silly ter is now the superintend- 
sentimen- am ent of a big mine in a 
tality, small Colorado town. He 

y— is a college graduate who 
followed up the receipt 
of his sheepskin by tak- 
ing the wrong road in 
life. It is the kind of a 
letter that makes an.ac- 










































A iS, tor feel good. It makes 
yo me feel that I am ac- 
complishing something 

J. Warren Kerri- in life. My reformed 
friend is one of my 


gan, an d two 
regular correspond- 


views of him in y | 

sansa ents. His letters tell me 
how he is getting along. 
Some time, he declares, 
he is going to lay off work 
long enough to 
come and pay me 
a visit. 
“My personal 
impression is 
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f 


‘“Rhapsodical, sentimental, precon- 
ceived stuff, absolutely devoid of 
any seriousness, has been written 
about me, seeming to hold me 

up as a ‘great big baby doll.’” 


but a plain statement of 
fact. Until I began to 
watch you on the 
screen,I was a heavy 

drinker, gambled, 
and otherwise took 























that the motion-picture actor is sur- 
rounded by more romantic coloring 
than the matinée hero of the legiti- 
mate stage. He is the hero in an ever- 
changing variety of themes. He gives 
himself to his audiences more by his 
interpretive arts than by artificial as- 
sistance. Considering that the - hero 
of a film story always is the central 
figure in a love story, it is natural for 
the spectator to surround him with ro- 
mance. I have never attempted to an= 
alyze the feeling which prompts young 
girls to write to matinée or film ‘heroes’ 
—especially that feeling which results 
in the so-called ‘mash-notes.’ Maybe it 
is that the recipient of such missives 
comes up to the ideal pictured by the 
girl and that she hopes a letter may 
bring about a personal acquaintance- 
ship with a consequent shattering of the 
ideal. I have forestalled such a climax 
by steadfastly refusing to meet any 
persons who endeavor to arrange such 
a meeting through a letter. 

“T have said that letters from love- 
sick girls constitute only a very small 
minority of my daily mail. Those that 
come from girls are usually for the 
purpose of wishing me well in a con- 
test, or to ask for an autographed 
picture. Sometimes sentiment shows 
through. Here is one which, while not 
written by the girl herself, throws some 
light upon the condition of mind which 
some girls may reach in their admira- 
tion of a person whom they have never 
seen in real life: 


If you will be patient, I will tell you 
the story of a girl. I have a girl friend 
who is nineteen years old. She is beau- 
tiful and her parents are wealthy. She 
will not go to dances or to other socials 
any more because of you. She searches 
all the papers through to find in which 
theaters your pictures are being shown. 
She buys all of the magazines in which 
you are mentioned and secures all the 
pictures of you that she can. 

Yesterday I asked her if she had writ- 
ten to you, and she was very much in- 
sulted. She wanted to know if I thought 
she would write to a man whom she had 
never met. She buys only the most ex- 
pensive gowns, declaring that you would 
admire only an exquisitely dressed 
woman. She will not have anything to 
do with gentlemen friends because, as 
she declares, they are not like you. 
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It makes me furious with her, for I 
don’t like to see her make such a fool 
of herself over a person whom she has 
never seen and who can never be any- 
thing to her. It would bring great hap- 
piness to her and might serve to stop 
her foolishness if you would write her 
a note. Please don’t tell her, however, 
that I wrote to you. 


“T think this note is typical of the 
average American girl. They may ad- 
mire a person from afar, but they will 
not write to him, unless it is to proffer 
their assistance in some way in a con- 
test, or to make a suggestion for the 
betterment of his work. 

“More typical of the general run of 
letters is one from a girl in Buffalo 
who writes me highly interesting let- 
ters every once in a while. She never 
gives an address and contents herself 
with signing herself ‘Pansy.’ Here is 
her last missive: 


I know that you don’t expect another 
letter from me, especially when I told 
you that I would not do it again. It is 
perfectly scandalous—but I don’t care. 
I’ve been reading those accounts of how 
that terrible lion almost killed you—so 
I just have to write once more and tell 
you how glad I am that he did not hurt 
you. Now don’t go near those lions 
again. , 


“Some of my correspondents raise a 
suspicion as to their seriousness—for 
instance, this girl with the oddly shaped 
nose: 


I have a Roman nose and am teased a 
great deal about it. I always have con- 
soled myself with the thought that our 
famous George Washington had a nose 
like mine, and now I am perfectly happy, 
for I have discovered that you also have 
one like W. and me. I just thought 
that you might like to know this—maybe 
you didn’t like your own nose. 


“Occasionally I am compelled to play 
the part of a married man in a film 
story. It is seldom, but the volume of 
my mail commences to double as soon 
as such pictures appear before the pub- 
lic. This one is typical of many others 
in the same strain: 


I am just home from the theater where 
I saw you in “The Restless Spirit,” 
where you played the part of a married 
man. Don’t do it again. You know that 
your friends like you only as the lover, 
and without any strings tied to you. 
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“() UITE a few of my letters bear foreign post- 
marks. Some of them are from American girls 
who are abroad and who have run across one of 
my pictures there. Others are from girls whose 
only knowledge of America is gleaned from — 
pictures sent abroad and in which American ‘Se 
* 


ca 
> 


actors take parts. One girl who lives in a little 
village in far-off Wales, and who declares her- 
self to be a laundress, recently wrote me an 
eight-page letter telling me of her plans to 
come to America. The writing was excellent 
and there was not an incorrectly spelled word 
in the entire letter. I strongly suspect that the 
writer was not a laundress, as she professed. 
“One letter ends up as follows: 
Now don’t be afraid to write to me, 

for I have five grand-children and am 

living in hopes that they will grow up 

to be like you. 


As shown on the screen. 


“Letters from love- 

sick girls consti- 

tute only a Very 

small minority 

of my daily 
mail.” 





















“I receive almost as many letters 
from men as I do from members of the 
gentler sex. A Denver clergyman says 
apropos of one production: 


It certainly scores a good point in the 
whole, though by a method that is some- 
what thin. To assume a reversal of all 
the biological laws of heredity by means 
of Christian sentimentalism is not very 
convincing in these days of hard-headed 
science. However, it is not my purpose 
to quarrel with the content, or to expect 
too much intellectuality from a photo- 
play, which in order to be understood 
by the masses, must be direct in its ap- 
peal, rather than philosophical. 

It is my wish simply, as one of the 
many, to add my testimony tostMat of the 
others in regard to the inspiration it 
gives to see a character invested with 
such a human, lovable, poignant quality 
as you give it—you, whose tempera- 
mental adaptability contains so much 
magnetic sympathy. The general public 
never will tire of photoplays with char- 
acters illuminated by your vivid, virile, 
spontaneous personality. 


“Of course it is impossible to answer 
with a letter all the communications I 
receive. Usually I send an autographed 
post-card picture. There are some, 
however, that I always take the time 
and trouble to answer in person. This 
little girl is now numbered among my 
regular correspondents : 


I am a little girl afflicted with spinal 
curvature. My greatest pleasure in life 
is going to the moving-picture show and 
seeing you. When I see you strong peo- 
ple, I wish that I was that way too, but 
as there is no hope of my becoming that 
way, I am thankful that God has given 
me good eyes so that I can see you in 
your pictures. I am glad that you are 
devoted to your mother—I am that way, 
too, to my grandparents. When we three 
are alone I tell them about you, and they 
love you too. 


“A member of my company received 
a letter from a friend in Ohio, asking 
that he have me write a short note to a 
little girl in Portsmouth who was af- 
flicted with typhoid fever. Her mother 
wrote me, on receipt of my first note: 


Your kindly note to my little daughter 
had more curative qualities than all the 
doctor’s prescriptions. She always has 
idolized you, and during her illness you 
were her chief topic of conversation. I 
can never repay you for your little act 
of kindness except by sending you my 
sincere wishes for everlasting good luck 
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and happiness. I believe that your letter 
saved my little girl’s life. 





-“A morning’s mail brings out unex- 
pected glints of sunshine. One that I 
received a few days ago reads: 


It may amuse you to know that there 
is a little lady here seven years old who 
kisses your picture good-night every 
night on going to bed. She now has the 
chicken-pox, and to-night when she said 
“good-night” to you, she said: “I mustn’t 
kiss him to-night, for I might give him 
the chicken-pox—and he wouldn’t look 
nice if he had that.” 














“Along with a letter written in a 
trembling hand, is a clipping from a 
New Orleans paper. I am never too 
busy to comply with the kind of re- 
quest which it makes: 


I hope that you will not believe me 
presumptuous, but I must tell you of my 
little son. The day after Christmas, while 
on his way to a motion-picture theater 
to see you, he was struck by a street- 
car and had one leg broken and was hurt 
internally. Now, while he is in the hos- 
pital, his only complaint is that he cannot 
see you. Would it be asking too much 
to have you write to him? If you knew 
how he idolized you, I am sure that you 
would send at least a note. 
















“Here is a letter from a sixty-five- 
year-old bachelor of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota: 

You will kindly pardon me for sending 
you another few lines so soon, but I 
wanted to notify you that I am express- 
ing you a little bronze statue of my fa- 
vorite author. I take great pleasure in 
sending this token of good will and 
friendship to my favorite picture-play 
artist. 

At your convenience, will you please 
favor me with a larger photograph of 
yourself for my bachelor apartments? 


“The mails often bring me little pres- 
ents from the friends whom I have 
never met. The following is from 
Staunton, Patrick County, Virginia: 


I hope you will accept the little “fairy 
stone” which I am enclosing. It is em- 
blematic of good luck, and I hope that 
it will bring you untold quantities of that 
commodity. 


“It is these messages of good will 
that send a motion-picture player back 
to his work determined to do his best. 
While the camera clicks away, they 
are the stimulus which brings out his 
best effort. They are his applause.” 






























Photograph ty Floyd, New York 


Nan Halperin, who began her theatrical 
career by playing on a one-horse vaudeville 
circuit during her summer vacations from 
school. In a few months she. has become 
one of Big Time vaudeville’s featured players. 
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Only a year ago 
she was playing on 
what was emphat- 
ically Small Time. 





























Photograph by 
Floyd, 
New York 





‘‘Finding’’ Talent in Vaudeville 


PROGRAMMATICALLY and typographically speaking, Nan Halperin has 
several steps and fonts to achieve in the world of vaudeville. But— 

Six years ago she was a Minneapolis schoolgirl. Her first dramatic 
experience was on a one-horse circuit during her summer vacations. Only 
last year she was playing on what was unequivocally and emphatically Small 
Time. And this year she was one of the Big Time’s “finds.” 

Opportunity came to her in Texas. She (Opportunity) swept into Miss 
Halperin’s tiny dressing-room clad in a Paris gown. 

“Child,” she said to the little vaudevillian, “you should be in New York.” 

(“I had never dared even to think of such a wonderful thing,’ Miss 
Halperin confided to her friends later.) 

“Moreover,” said the Angel of Opportunity, “you shall go to New York.” 

Nan Halperin remembers that she grinned foolishly and thanked her. 

“To-morrow,” went on the Angel, “I shall write to a New York manager 
about you. You write him, too—and don’t be bashful about yourself.” 

Two weeks later a little vaudeville performer down in Texas was hiding 
a letter next to her heart. It offered her a week’s engagement in Brooklyn. 

Vaudeville had made another “find.” 











“Many really tal- 
ented performers 
do not get ahead 
because they do 
not know how to 
push themselves 
ahead; they don’t 
know how to make 
opportunity. On 
the other hand, too 
much temperament 
means too little 


business ability.” 


“I am only one of 
a thousand. Mil- 
2 fy lions of dollars’ 
worth of talent goes 
to waste every year 
in Small Time 
vaudeville because 
the players never 
get the right sort 
of chance to show 
themselves.” 





Photograph 
by Floyd, 
New York 




















A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
Chapters of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’ 


ARY ADAMS was just a 
little school-teacher, living 
all alone, knowing no one: 
a beautiful girl in the dark 
ages in modern New York. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable-looking 
young man of about her own age. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his thick neck and the 
slender, gracefully tapering fingers of 
his small hand. The wrist was small, 
the fingers almost feminine. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ I 
want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, and suggested a walk 
in the park. She consented. 

They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony,” he said. “I’m sorry I can’t 
give you any references to my folks. 
I haven’t any—I’m a lost sheep in New 
York—no father or mother. That’s 
why I’m so excited about this trip I’m 
planning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people down there. . . . You 
see, I’m an inventor, and I won a little 
pile on my first trick; I’ve just put a 
new crimp in a carburetor for the 
automobile folks. They’re tickled to 
death over it, and I’ve auto’s to burn. 
Take a ride with me to-morrow?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach, he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 
of steel, confessed his love. And she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad_ response 
to the first kiss a lover had given her. 

Despite the warnings of Mary’s 
friend, Jane Anderson, they were mar- 
ried; and on a little sand-key off the 
Florida coast, they spent their honey- 
moon. Then they went to Asheville. 

They arrived on Christmas Eve at 
the hovel of old Nance Owens, high in 
the mountains. Jim confided to Mary 
that old Nance was his mother. 


When he went out to stable his auto- 
mobile, he left a small, heavy satchel 
in Mary’s care. Slyly she opened the 
satchel and pulled out, from amidst a 
pile of gold coins, a jewel-case con- 
taining a string of pearls. 

Mary, with a start and gasp, recog- 
nized them as the pearls—and the case 
—stolen from an old man in her board- 
ing-house in New York. 

Jim confessed to stealing the pearls, 
and when Mary, revolting, said she 
would live with him no longer, he re- 
minded her of their marriage vow— 
then choked her and flung her to the 
floor. She hid in a shed-room. 


VER cups of whisky, Jim and old 
Nance grew friendly. He told her 
that her son was alive, in New York. 
She might find him, if she had money 


enough. Then he poured five thousand © 


dollars in gold from his bag. 

“Nobody’s going to ask you how you 
got it,” he told her; “all they want to 
know is: have you got it?” 

He threw the money in the bag, put 
it under his pillow and dropped asleep. 

Old Nance, alert in the late night, 
heard only the young bride’s sobbing. 
Jim was sleeping soundly. ance 
crept softly to him and brought her 
huge carving-knife down with a crash 
into his breast. 

As Jim’s blood-strangled cries 
echoed, Nance saw that Mary had en- 
tered from the shed-room. Jim lay still. 

Facing the old woman, with her 
blood-stained knife, Mary told her that 
she had killed her own son. 

And Mary could only cry out from 
the bottom of her heart that at last 
she was free—was free! Nance sank 
down in a helpless heap on the floor. 

Returning consciousness left Nance’s 
mind a peaceful blank. Mary, taking 
up her residence with the noted physi- 
cian from the North who had become 
a recluse in the Carolina hills, acted as 
his secretary. 

Jim recovered rapidly—a changed 
man. Mary, every thought of him re- 
pellent, would not see him. Then the 
discovery came to her that she was to 
be a mother—“the mother of a crim- 
inal.” 

Jim had set himself to work on a 
spacious bungalow, every part the lov- 
ing product of his own hands. 
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The Foolish Virgin 


THE REMARKABLE CONCLUSION OF 
GREAT NOVEL 


WHERE- 


IN 1S TOLD THE LIFE-S TORY ‘OF 


A GIRL WHO MARRIES 


IN HASTE 


By Thomas Dixon 


Author of ‘‘The Clansman,’’ 





HE last roses of 
T summer were 

bursting their 
topmost buds into full bloom on the 
lawn of the Doctor’s bungalow. The 
martins that built each year in the little 
boxes he had set on poles around his 
garden were circling and chattering 
far up in the sapphire skies of a late 
September day. Their leaders had 
sensed the coming frost and were drill- 
ing for their long march across the 
world to their winter home. The 
chestnut burrs were bursting in the 
woods. ‘The silent, sun-wrapped days 
of the Indian summer-had begun. Not 
a cloud flecked the skies. 

A quiet joy filled the soul of the 
woman who smiled and heard her sum- 
mons. 

“You are not afraid?” the Doctor 
asked. 

She turned her grateful eyes to his. 

“The peace of God fills the world— 
and I owe it all to you.” 

“Nonsense! Your sturdy will and 
cultivated mind did the work. I merely 
made the suggestion.” 

“You are not going to give me an 
anesthetic, are you?” she said evenly. 

“Why did you ask that?” 

‘“Because I wish to feel and know 
the pain and glory of it all.” 

“You don’t wish to take it?” 

“Not unless you say I should.” 

“What a wonderful patient you are, 
child! What a beautiful spirit!” He 
looked at her intently. “Well, I’m older 
‘and wiser in experience than you. I’m 




















‘‘The Leopard's Spots,’ 
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etc. 


BY glad you added that 
clause ‘unless you say 
I should.’ I’m going 
to say it. After all my talks to you on 
our return to the truths and simplicity 
of Nature, you are perhaps surprised. 
You needn’t be. I’m going to put you 
into a gentle sleep. Nature will then 
do her physical work automatically. I 
do this because our daughters are the 


‘ nheritors of the sins of their mothers 


for centuries. The over-refinement of 
nerves, the hothouse methods of living, 
and the maiming of their bodies with 
the inventions of fashion have made 
the pains cf this supreme hour beyond 
endurance. This should not be. It 
will not be so when our race has come 
into its own. But it will take many 
generations and perhaps many cen- 
turies before we reach the ideal. No 
physician who has a soul could permit 
a woman of your physique, your cul- 
ture and refinement to walk barefoot 
and blindfolded into such a hell of 
physical torture. I will not permit 
yd 

He walked quietly into his labora- 
tory, prepared the sleeping powders 
and gave them to her. 


Sx hours later, she opened her eyes 

with eager wonder. Aunt Abbie 
was busy over a bundle of fluffy clothes. 
The Doctor was standing with his arms 
folded behind his back, his fine, clean- 
shaven face in profile looking thought- 
fully over the sunlit valley. There was 
just one moment of agonized fear. If 
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He found Mary seated under the rose trellis beside the drive. . . . “Why shadows in your eyes on a day like 


the mystery of my love 
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this, little mother?” he asked softly. . . . “I was just thinking in this flood of spring sunlight,” she answered, “of 


for the man I married.” 
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they had failed! If her child were 
hideous—or deformed! Her lips moved 
in silent prayer. 

“Doctor?” she whispered. 

In a moment he was bending over 
her, a look of exaltation in his brown 
eyes. 

“Tell me quick!” 

“A wonderful boy, little mother! The 
most beautiful baby I have ever seen. 
He didn’t even cry—just opened his 
big, wide eyes and grunted con- 
tentedly.” 

“Give him to me.” 

Aunt Abbie laid the warm bundle in 
her arms, and she-pressed it gently until 
the sweet red flesh touched her own. 
She lay still for a moment, a smile on 
her lips. 

“Lift him and let me look.” 

“What a funny little pug nose!” she 
laughed. 

““Yes-—exactly like his mother’s!” the 
Doctor replied. 

She gazed with breathless reverence. 

“He is beautiful, isn’t he?” she 
sighed. 

“And you have observed the chin 
and mouth?” 

“Exactly like yours. It’s wonderful!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Two years swiftly passed by, with 
the little mothér and her boy still in 
Dr. Mulford’s sanitarium. She had 
allowed herself to be persuaded that he 
had the right to be her guide and helper 
in the first year’s training of the child. 

The boy had steadily grown in 
strength and beauty of body and mind. 
The Doctor persuaded her to spend one 
more winter basking in his sun-parlor 
and finishing the final chapters of his 
book. Her mind was singularly clever 
and helpful in the interpretation of the 
experiences and emotions of mother- 
hood. 

She had stubbornly resisted every 
suggestion to see her husband or allow 
him to see the child. The Doctor had 
managed twice to give Jim an hour 
with the baby while she had gone to 
Asheville on shopping trips. He was 
rewarded for his trouble in the devo- 
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tion with which the young father wor- 
shiped his son. The Doctor watched 
the slumbering fires kindle in the man’s 
deep blue eyes with increasing wonder 
at the strength and tenderness of his 
new-found soul. 

Jim had completed the furnishing of 
the bungalow with the advice and guid- 
ance of his friend, and every room 
stood ready and waiting for its mistress. 
He had insisted on making every piece 
of furniture for Mary’s room and the 
nursery adjoining. The doctor was 
amazed at the mechanical genius he 
displayed in its construction. He had 
taken a month’s instruction at a cabinet 
maker’s in Asheville, and the bed, 
bureau, tables and chairs which he had 
turned out were astonishingly beauti- 
ful. Their lines were copied from old 
models, and each piece was a work of 
art. The iron work was even more 
tastefully and beautifully wrought. He 
had toiled day and night with an enthu- 
siasm and patience that gave the physi- 
cian a new revelation in the possibility 
of the development of human character. 

The Doctor came to Jim at last with 
cheering news. He began smilingly: . 

“I’m going to make the big fight 
to-day, boy, to get her to see you.” 

“You think she will?” 

“There’s a good chance. Her savings 
nave all been used up from her bank 
account in New York. She is deter- 
mined to go to her father in Kentucky. . 
I'll have a talk with her, bring her to 
the bungalow, show her through it on 
the pretext of seeing its model con- 
struction—and then you can tell her 
you built it with your own hands for 
her and the baby. You might be loafing 
around the place about that time.” 

Jim’s hand was suddenly lifted. 

“T got ye, Doc, I got ye! I'll be 
there—all day.” 

“Don’t let her see you until I give the 
signal.” 

“Caution’s my name.” 

“We'll see what happens.” 

Jim pressed close. 

“Say, Doc, if you know how to pray, 
I wish you’d send up a little word for 
me while you’re talkin’ to her. Could 
ye, now?” 

“T’ll do my best for you, boy—and 
































I think you’ve got a chance. She’s been 
watching the blue eyes of that baby 
lately with a curious look of unrest.” 

“They’re just like mine, aint they 
Jim broke in with pride. 

" “Time has softened the old hurt,” the 
Doctor went on. “The boy may win 
for you—” 

The square jaw came together with 
a smash. 

“Gee—I hope so. I'll wait there all 
day for you, and I’m goin’ to try my 
own hand at a little prayer or two on 
the side while I’m waiting. Maybe 
God’ll think He’s hit me hard enough 
by this time to give me another trial.” 

With a friendly wave of his hand 
the Doctor hurried home. 
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E found Mary seated under the rose 

trellis beside the drive, watching 
for his coming. The day was still 
and warm for the end of April. Birds 
were singing and chattering in every 
branch and tree. A quail on the top 
fence-rail of the wheat-field called 
loudly. to his mate. 

The boy was screaming his joy over 
a new wagon to which Aunt Abbie had 
hitched his goat. He drove by in style, 
lifted his chubby hand to his mother 
and shouted: 

“Dood-by Doc-tor!” 

The Doctor waved a smiling answer, 
and lapsed into a long silence. 

He waked at last from his absorption 
to notice that Mary was day-dreaming. 
The fair brow was drawn into deep 
lines of brooding. 

“Why shadows in your eyes a day 
like this, little mother?” he asked 
softly. 

“Just thinking—” 

“About a past that you should for- 
get?” 

“Yes and no,” she answered thought- 
fully. “I was just thinking in this flood 
of spring sunlight of the mystery of my 
love for such a man as the one I 
married. How could it have been pos- 
sible to really love him?” 

“You are sure that you loved him?” 

“Sure.” 

“How did you know 

“By all the signs. I trembled at his 
footstep. The touch of his hand, the 
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sound of his voice, thrilled me. I was 
drawn by a power that was resistless. 
I was mad with happiness those won- 
derful days that preceded our marriage. 
I was madder still during our honey- 
moon—until the shadows began to fall 


. that fatal Christmas Eve.” She paused, 


and her lips trembled. “Oh, Doctor, 
what is love?” 

The drooping shoulders of the man 
bent lower. He picked up a pebble from 
the ground and flicked it carelessly 
across the drive, lifted his head at last 
and asked earnestly : 

“Shall I tell you the truth ?” 

“Yes—your own particular brand, 
please—the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” 

“Tl try,” be began soberly. “If I 
were a poet, naturally I would use dif- 
ferent language. As I’m only a prosaic 
doctor and physiologist, I may shock 
your ideals a little.” 

“No matter,” she interrupted. “They 
couldn’t well get a harder jolt than they 
have had already.” 

He nodded and went on: 

“There are two elemental human 
forces that maintain life—hunger and 
love. They are both utterly simple— 
otherwise they could not be universal. 
Hunger compels the race to live. Love 
compels it to reproduce itself. There 
has never been anything mysterious 
about either of these forces, and there 
never will be—except in the imagina- 
tion of sentimentalists. 

“Nature begins with hunger. For 
about thirteen years she applies this 
first force to the development of the 
body before she begins to lay the 
foundation of the second. Until this 
second development is complete, the 
passion known as love cannot be ex- 
perienced. 

“What is this second development? 
Very simple again. At the base of the 
brain of every child there is a vacant 
space during the first twelve or fifteen 
years. During the age of twelve to 
fourteen in girls, thirteen to fifteen in 
boys, this vacant space is slowly filled 
by a new lobe of the brain, and with its 
growth comes the consciousness of sex 
and the development of sex powers. 

“This new nerve center becomes on 
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maturity a powerful physical magnet. 
The moment this magnet comes into 
contact with an organization which an- 
swers its needs, as certain kinds of food 
answer the needs of hunger, violent 
desire is excited. If both these mag- 


nets should be equally powerful, the 


disturbance to both will be great. The 
longer the personal association is con- 
tinued, the more violent becomes this 
disturbance, until in highly sensitive na- 
tures it. develops into an obsession which 
obscures reason and crushes the will. 

“The meaning of this impulse is 
again very simple—the unconscious de- 
sire of the male to be a father, of the 
female to become a mother.” 

“And there is but one man on earth 
who could thus affect me?” Mary asked 
excitedly. 

“Rubbish! There are thousands.” 

“Thousands!” 

“Literally thousands. The reason you 
never happen to meet them is purely an 
accident of our poor social oxganiza- 
tion. Every woman has thousands of 
true physical mates if she could only 
meet them. Every man has thousands 
of true physical mates if he could only 
meet them. And in every such meeting, 
if mind and body are in normal condi- 
tion, the same violent disturbance 
would result—whether married or sin- 
gle, free or bound. 

“Marriage therefore is not based 
merely on the passion of love. It is a 
crime for any man or woman to marry 
without love. It is the sheerest insan- 
ity to believe that this passion within 
itself is sufficient to justify marriage. 
All who marry should love. Many love 
who should not marry. 

“The institution of marriage is the 
great social ordinance of the race. Its 
sanctity and perpetuity are not based 
on the violence of the passion of love, 
but on something else.” 

He paused and listened to the call of 
the quail again from the field. 

“You hear that Bob White calling 
his mate?” 

“Yes—and she’s answering him now 
very softly. I can hear them both.” 


“They have mated this spring to build 
a home and rear a brood of young. 
Within six months their babies will all 
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be full grown, and next spring a new 
alignment of lovers’ will be made. 
Their marriage lasts during the period 
of infancy of their offspring. This is 
Nature’s law. 

“It happens in the case of man that 
the period of infancy of a human being 
is about twenty-four years. This is the 
most wonderful factin nature. It 
means that the capacity of man for the 
improvement of his breed is practically 
limitless! A quail has a few months in 
which to rear her young. God gives 
to woman a quarter of a century in 
which to mold her immortal offspring. 
Because the period of infancy of one 
child covers the entire period of moth- 
erhood capacity, marriage binds for 
life, and the sanctity of marriage rests 
squarely on this law of Nature.” 

He paused again and looked over the 
sunlit valley. 

“T wish our boys and girls could all 
know these simple truths of their being. 
It would save much unhappiness and 
many tragic blunders. 

“You were swept completely off your 
feet by the rush of the first emotion 
caused by meeting a man who was your 
physical mate. You imagined this emo- 
tion to be a mysterious revelation which 
can come but once. Your imagination 
in its excited condition, of course, gave 
to your first-found mate all sorts of 
divine attributes which he did not pos- 
sess. You were ‘in love’ with a puppet 
of your own creation, and hypnotized 
yourself into the delusion that James 
Anthony was your one and only mate, 
your knight, your hero! 

“In a very important sense this was 
true. Your intuitions could not make a 
mistake on so vital an issue. But you 
immediately rushed into marriage, and 
your union has been perfected by the 
birth of a child. Whether you are 
happy or unhappy in marriage does not 
depend on the reality of love. Happi- 
ness in marriage is based on something 
else.” 

“On what?” 

“The joy and peace that comes from 
oneness of spirit, tastes, culture and 
character. I know this from the deep- 
est experiences of life and the widest 
observation.” 






































“You have 
loved?” she 
asked soft- 
ly. 
“Twice—” 

A silence 
fell be- 
tw 62180 
them. 

“Shall I tell 
you, little 
mother?” he 
asked quietly. 

“Please.” 


E_ seated himself 
and looked into 


the skies beyond the 
peaks across the val- 
ley. 

“Ten years ago I 
my first 


met mate. 
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They stood for a moment hand in hand: 

and looked over the sunlit Valley of the 

Swannanoa. “I'll show you, little girl, 
I'll show you,” he whispered. 


And _ this 
meeting was 
fortunate for 
both. She 
was a woman 
of gentle birth, 
of beautiful 
spirit Our 
courtship was 
ideal. We 
thought alike; 
we felt alike; 
she loved my 
profession, even 
—an unusual trait in a 
woman. She thought 
it so noble in its aims 
that the petty jealousy 
that sometimes wrecks 
a doctor’s life was to 
her an_ unthinkable 
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crime. The first year was the nearest 
heaven I had ever gotten down here. 

“And then, little mother, by one of 
those inexplicable mysteries of nature, 
she died when our baby was born. For 
a while the light of the world went out. 
I-quit New York, gave 
up my profession and 
came here just to lie 
in the.sun on this 
mountainside and 
try to pull my- 
self together. I 
didn’t think life 
could ever be 
worth living 
again. But it 
was. I found 
about me so 
much of human 
need—so much 
ignorance and 
helplessness—s 0 
much to pity and 
love, that I forgot 
the ache in my own 
heart in bringing 
joy to others. 

“T had money 
enough. I gave up 
ambitions of greed 
and strife and set my a 
soul to higher tasks. For +» @ 
nine years I’ve devoted 
my leisure hours to the 
study of Motherhood as 
the hope of a nobler hu- 
nanity. But for the great 
personal sorrow that came 
to me in the death of 
my wife and baby, 
I should never have } 
realized the truths I rye eer 
now see so clearly. he be my 

“And then the gy #3 Jou 
other woman sud- ‘“™™ 


denly came into m 
y Malte 


life. I never ex- 

pected to love again 

—not because I thought it impossible, 
but because I thought it improbable in 
my little world here that I could ever 
again meet a woman I would ask to 
be my wife. But she dropped one day 
out of the sky.” 

He paused and took a deep breath. 


“Ook, 


Mamma! I 
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“T recognized her instantly as my 
mate, gentle and pure and capable of 
infinite joy or infinite pain. She did 
not realize the secret of my interest in 
her. I didn’t expect. it. I knew that 
under the conditions she could not. But 

I waited.” 
He paused and searched 
for Mary’s eyes. 

“And you married 

her?” she asked in 

even tones. 

“T have never 
allowed her to 
know that I love 
her.” 

“Why ?” 

“She was 
ried.” 

Mary threw him a 
startled look, and he 
went on evenly: 

“T could have used 
my power over mind 
and body to separate 

her from her husband. 
T confess that I was . 
tempted. But there was a 
child. Their union had 
§ been sealed with the 


mar- 


strongest tie that can 
» bind two human be- 


ings. I have never 
allowed her to realize 
that she might love 
me. Had I chosen to 
break the silence be- 
tween us, I could have 
revealed this to her, 
taken her and torn her 
from the man to 
whom she had 
borne a babe. I 
had no right to 
commit that crime, 
no matter how deep the 
love that cried for its 
own.” 
“And you gave her up?” 
“T had to, little mother. The eternal 
law of marriage commanded it.” 
Mary bent her gaze steadily on -his 
face for a moment in silence. 
“And you are telling me that I should 
be reconciled to the man who choked 
me into insensibility ?” 
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“IT am telling you that he is the father 
of your son—that he has rights which 
you cannot deny; that when you gave 
yourself to him in the first impulse of 
love, a deed was done which Almighty 
God can never undo. Your tragic 
blunder was the rush into marriage with 
a man about whose character you knew 
so little. It’s the timid, shrinking, 
home-loving girl that makes this mis- 
take! You must face it now. You are 
responsible as deeply and truly as the 
man who married you. It was your 
business to know before you made him 
the father of your child.” 

“T tried to appeal to his better nature 
that awful night,” Mary interrupted, 
“and he laughed at me!” 

“You owe him another trial, little 
mother—you owe it to his boy, too.” 

Mary shook her head bitterly. 

“T can’t—I just can’t!” 

“You wont see him once?” 

She sprang to her feet, trembling. 

“No—no!” ; 

The Doctor threw up both hands. 

“All right! If you wont, you wont. 
We'll let it go at that.” 

He paused and changed his tones to 
friendly personal interest. 

“And you’re determined to leave me 
and take my kid away to-morrow ?” 

“We must go. I’ve no money to pay 
my board. I can’t impose on you—” 

“It’s going to be awfully lonely.” 

He looked at her with a strange, deep 
gaze, lifted his stooping shoulders with 
sudden resolution and changed his man- 
ner to light banter. 

“I suppose I couldn’t persuade you 
to give me that boy?” 

Mary shook her head in reproachful 
protest. 

“Don’t tease me, dear doctor-man. 
I’ve just this one day more with you. 
U’m counting each precious hour.” 

“Forgive me!” he cried gayly. “I 
vont tease you any more. Come, we'll 
‘un over now and see our neighbor’s 
new bungalow before you go. You ad- 
mire this one and threaten to duplicate 
it. He has built a better one.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“You'll go?” 

“Tf you wish it—” 


“Good. We'll take the boy, too. He 


can drive his new wagon the whole way. 
It’s only half a mile.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


TH E door of the bungalow stood wide 
open. Mary paused in rapture 
over the rich beds of wood violets that 


‘carpeted the spaces between the drive 


and the log walls. 

“Aren't they beautiful!” she cried. 
“A perfect carpet of dazzling green 
and purple!” 

“Come right in,” the Doctor urged 
from the steps. “My neighbor’s a pa- 
tient of mine. He hasn’t moved in yet, 
but he told me always to make myself 
at home.” 

Mary lifted the boy from his wagon, 
tied the goat and led the child into the 
house. The Doctor showed her through 
without comment. None was needed. 
The woman’s keen eye saw at a glance 
the perfection of care with which the 
master builder had wrought the slight- 
est detail of every room. 

“It’s exquisite!” she exclaimed at 
last. “It seems. all hand-made— 
doesn’t it?” 

“Tt is, too. The owner literally built 
it with his own hands—a work of 
love.” 

“For himself?” Mary asked, smiling. 

“For the woman he loves, of course! 
My neighbor’s a sort of crank and in- 
sisted on expressing himself in this 
way. Come, I want you to see two 
rooms upstairs.” 

He led her into the room Jim had 
built for his wife. 
“Observe this 

please.” 

“Don’t tell me that he built that 
too!” she laughed. 

“That’s exactly what I’m going to 
tell you.” 

“What on earth possessed him to un- 
dertake such a task?” 

“The love of a beautiful woman— 
what else?” 

“He learned a trade—just to furnish 
this room with his own hand?” 

Veg.” 

“His love must be the real thing,” 
she mused. 


furniture, if you 
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“That’s what I’ve said. Look at this 
iron work, too—the stately andirons in 
that big fire-place, the shovel, the tongs, 
and the massive strap-hinges on the 
doors.” 

“He did that, too?’ 
amazement. 

“Every piece of iron on the place he 
beat out with his own hand at his 
forge.” 

“And all for the love of a woman? 
The age of romance hasn’t passed, after 
all, has it?” 

ge Seely 

“Who is this remarkable man?” 
asked at last. 

“A friend of mine. I'll introduce 
him directly. He should be here at any 
moment now.” 

“We're intruding,’ Mary whispered. 
“We must go. I mustn’t look any more. 
I'll be coveting my neighbor’s house.” 

The Doctor turned to the window 
and signaled to some one on the lawn, 
as Mary hurried down the stairs. 


she asked in 


she 


HE fairly ran into Jim, who was be- 
ing pulled into the house by the 
boy. 
“’Ook, Mamma! ’Ook! I found a 
Daddy! He says he be my Daddy if 
you let him. Please let him. I want a 
Daddy, an’ IJ like him. Please!” 

Jim blushed and trembled and lifted 
his eyes appealingly, while Mary stood 
pale as death, watching him in a sort of 
helpless terror. 

The child moved on to his wagon. 

“Say, little girl,” Jim began in low 
tones, “it’s been a thousand years since 
I saw you. Don’t drive me away—just 
give me one chance for God’s sake and 
this baby’s that He sent us! I’ve gone 
straight. I’ve sent back every dishon- 
est dollar. I’m earning a clean living 
down here, and a good one. I’ve prac- 
ticed for two years cutting out the 
slang, too.” 

He paused for breath, and she turned 
her head away. 

“Just listen a minute! I know I was 
a beast that night. I’m not the same 
now. I’ve been through the fires of 
hell, and I’ve come out a cleaner man. 
Let me show you how much I love you! 
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Life’s too short, but just give me a 
chance. If I could undo that awful 
hour when I hurt you so, I’d crawl 
round the world on my hands and 
knees—and I’ll show you that I mean 
it! I built this house for you and the 
baby.” 

Mary turned suddenly with wide-di- 
lated eyes. 

“You—you built this house?” she 
gasped. 

“I’ve worked on it every hour, day 
and night, the past two years when I 
wasn’t earning a living in the mine. I 
made every stick of that furniture in 
the rooms up there—for you and my 
boy. The house is yours—whether you 
let me stay or not.” 

“I—I can’t take it, Jim,” she fal- 
tered. 

“You’ve got to, girlie. You can’t 
throw a gift like this back in a fellow’s 
face—it cost too much! Your money’s 
all gone. You’ve got to bring up that 
kid. He’s mine, too. I’m man enough 
to support my wife and baby, and I’m 
going to do it. I don’t care what you 
say. You've got to let me. I’m going 
to work for you, live for you and die 
for you—whether you stay with me or 
not. I’ve got the right to do that, you 
know.” 

She lifted her head and faced him 
squarely for the first time, amazed at 
the new dignity and strength of his 
quiet bearing. 

“You have changed, Jim—” 

Her eyes sought the depths of his 
soul in a moment’s silence, and she 
slowly extended her hand: 

“We'll try again!” 

He bent and kissed the tips of her 
fingers reverently. 

They stood for a moment hand in 
hand and looked over the sunlit valley 
of the Swannanoa shimmering in peace 
and beauty between its sheltering walls 
of blue mountains. The bees were 
humming spring music among the flow- 
ers at their feet, and the faint odor of 
fruit trees in blossom came from the 
orchard Jim had planted two years 
before. 

“T’ll show you, little girl—I’ll show 
you!” he whispered tensely. 


THE END. 
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Dundee Don 


A RACE-TRACK STORY 


THAT 





Te HAT aint no hoss; that’s a 
flyin’-machine.” <A tattered 
tout was voicing the thoughts 














of thousands. A _ powerfully built, 
beautiful brown thoroughbred had 
turned into the stretch, and without an 
effort, so far as a practiced eye could 
discern, he was leaving a field of striv- 
ing, struggling horses as if they were 
tied behind him. It was more like a 
pack of hounds straggling behind the 
fleet fox. 

The farewell appearance of Dundee 
Don for the season about to close had 
brought a crowd to Latonia that packed 
the course from paddock to club-house, 
with a goodly overflow across the track 
in the infield. As had been predicted, 
the equine hero of a campaign which 
had stretched from early spring to late 
fall, once more was showing his su- 
premacy over the pride and pick of 
American turfdom. Never in the 
memory of even Green Morris, the 
oldest living patron of the turf, had 
there been a race horse that had per- 
formed the Herculean tasks that had 
been set for Dundee Don. 

Racing under all kinds of weights, in 
all sorts of races from overnight condi- 
tion affairs to classic handicaps, and 
going all the carded distances, whether 
skimming over a track lightning fast 
and of pasteboard resiliency or strug- 
gling through mud that would break 
the heart of a plow mule, this won- 
derful three-year-old had won and won 
and won until he had come to be 
classed as unbeatable. 

This wonder horse had sprung into 
prominence early in the season by 
meeting and defeating all of the best 
horses of his own age in training. 


1S: DISPEREN T 


By John 
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After taking all the Derbies in which 
he started, he was pitted against the 
best of the older division in handicaps 


and cup races. At Louisville and 
Pimlico, Toronto and Montreal, Sara- 
toga and Belmont Park, the big brown 
beauty had been the bright and par- 
ticular star, standing out in a class all 
by himself. And now once more to- 
day, he was showing up his equine com- 
petitors—he had no rivals—by romp- 
ing home in front, for the Blue Grass 
Cup, a race of two miles and a half. 

While shouts of praise from thou- 
sands of hoarse throats drowned the 
music of the hoof-beats as the racers 
sped past the stand, there was one man 
who seemed lacking in the enthusiasm 
displayed by his fellows. For the win- 
ning of Dundee Don was an old story 
to the Louisville Kid—and he stood at 
the end of a row of seats looking down 
at a mass of curling bronze hair that 
framed a face just freckled enough to 
be fascinating and with brown eyes 
that smiled friendlily. 

The race was over and the numbers 
of the first three had been run up, 
when the girl turned to the young man 
who had been neglecting the running 
of the race and watching her instead. 

“Tsn’t he perfect?’ Dorothy Padgett 
addressed Louisville, whom she had 
known since her father, a Kentucky 
horse owner, had allowed her to visit 
the races, as a motherless little girl. 
She called him Dan; his full name was 
Daniel Morgan. His “nom de turf,” 
however, was “Louisville Kid,” and all 
turfdom hailed him as “Louisville.” 

“He certainly is more than some 
hoss.” Louisville glowed under the 
smile she had given him. 
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“This is the last time I’ll see him 
this year.” The girl spoke regretfully. 
“It’s also the last day I’ll be at the races 
here. Father is going to take me to 
California with him for the winter 
season. I’m crazy to get away. I just 
love it out there. Where are you going 
to winter, New Orleans or the Coast?” 

“Well, I hadn’t made up my mind.” 
Louisville shifted his feet nervously. 
“T hope it will be California,” he added 
as an afterthought. As a matter of 
fact, he was wondering where and how 
he was going to spend the winter. A 
streak of bad luck which overtook him 
at Saratoga in August had followed 
him, until now, at the close of the sea- 
son, he was reduced to a state of finan- 
cial distress. 

“Well, look us up if you decide to 
come to California. We'll be glad to 
see you. I'll say good-by now and good 
luck to you.” She gave him a warm 
little brown hand and turned to join a 
party of women who were preparing 
to leave the stand. 

Louisville watched the girl until she 
had disappeared, and then strolled off 
in the direction of the paddock, where 
he could meet and converse with others 
of his kind. As he made his way into 
the enclosure where the horses were 
being saddled for the next race, he saw 
Dundee Don being led away toward his 
owner’s barn. 

“He’s the king of all hosses.” 
Colonel Montgomery Montford had 
seen the look of admiration on Louis- 
ville’s face as he took in the fine lines 
of the great horse. The old gentleman 
always was ready to discourse on mat- 
ters pertaining to the turf, and harked 
back to the stars that won great races 
before Louisville had been born. “And 
it’s the most remarkable thing about 
his dam, suh, isn’t it?” 

“What about her? Don’s the only 
one of her colts that’s ever got any- 
where, isn’t he?” 

“What about her? Of cohse you 
know, suh, that she has been lost track 
of? Any breeder in Kentucky would 
be willing to pay a small fortune for 
her, now that she has produced that 
wonderful colt. If she is alive, she is 
but ten years old, and if sound, she 
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would be in her prime as a brood mare. 
You know John Clayburn bought Dun- 
dee Don when he was a yearling and © 
paid only three hundred dollars for him. 
He wouldn’t take a hundred thousand 
for him to-day. All the Spring Fahm 
hosses were sold at the same time to 
settle Judge Whitford’s estate. The 
dam of this colt went for a measly 
fifty dollars. Only yesterday there was 
an advertisement in the Racing Form 
in which Clayburn offered two thousand 
dollars for the old mare, if anyone 
would turn her up in sound condition. 
Some one must have bid her in just 
because it was a bahgain. She may be 
up in the hill country now, working be- 
hind a plow. Them hill billies don’t 
know anything about a race hoss.” 


OR the habitué of the race course, 

the melancholy time of year indeed 
had come. Two more racing days re- 
mained, and then all the courses of the 
East and the Middle West would close. 
Already many horsemen had shipped 
their strings to the Southland and the 
Pacific Coast, where there would be a 
continuance of the Sport of Kings until 
it was time for the spring meetings on 
the older courses. 

“Niggah, what you done gone and 
done wif all dem summah wages?” 
The Louisville Kid had broken away 
from the garrulous Colonel and gone to 
a quiet spot to think. He looked up and 
saw hanging against a fence railing a 
few steps away, old Uncle Zach, a 
negro typical of the race course, espe- 
cially in Kentucky. The young man 
smiled to hear the darky mumbling 
aloud, unaware of the presence of any 
listener. Zach was about the only 
thing of value the Louisville Kid owned. 
So far as their relations were con- 
cerned, these might as well have been 
slavery days. The faithful old-timer 
had attached himself to Louisville years 
before, when the youngster was a 
jockey—before he grew too heavy to 
ride races. Zach was an ideal valet. 
Later, when his young master acquired 
a small string of horses of his own, 
Zach had stayed on as foreman of the 
stable. When the windings of the wheel 
of Fortune had wrested his horses from 
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him, Louisville did not lose Uncle Zach. 
Even at this time, when he was almost 
as reduced in worldly goods as the 
black, had any stranger asked Zach who 
he was, the reply would have been, “Ise 
Mister Danny Morgan’s nigger,” and 
he would have been proud of the 
claim. 

“Are times so tough that they’ve got 
you talking to yourself, Zach?” Louis- 
ville had tossed a pebble to arouse his 
man Friday. 

“Dat sholy was a mean dig I jes gib 
myself, wasn’t it, Mister Danny?” The 
old fellow turned a shining black face, 
over which a grin had spread, showing 
two rows of gleaming white teeth. 

“Looks like we were due to have a 
long, hard winter. Hadn’t you better 
be looking for a job? Some of these 
stables might want you to go to New 
Orleans or California.” 

“Yes suh, yes suh. Dat’s right. I 
mout get er job.” Zach halted and 
stammered, and finally added, “But I 
reckon, Mister Danny, I jes nachally 
goin’ to wait ’roun’ till I see what yo’ 
all’s goin’ to do.” 

“Looks like I was up against it, my- 
self, this time. Reckon I’d better try 
and find a job, myself, from the way 
things have been going. Haven’t won 
a bet in a week. We've got just two 
more days to dig up the get-away stakes 
if we are going away from here. I’ve 
looked over the entries for to-morrow 
and there’s not a thing that I can see. 
There’s going to be one in Saturday, 
though, that I’ve been waiting for a 
Ieng time. If I fall down then, we'll 
have to take a side-door Pullman to get 
away from this cold country. Here’s 
a dollar. It’s for grub and not to shoot 
craps with.” Louisville tossed over a 
round silver wheel and strode away out 
of the grounds, unmindful of the thanks 
returned. 


EAVING the race course, Louis- 

ville swung aboard a trolley car 
that was just starting for Cincinnati. 
There was still another race to be run, 
but it held no interest for him. He 
wanted to get to the rooming-house 
where he had been quartered since the 
opening of the Latonia meeting. He 
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was expecting a letter which might 
bring good news, or rather it was more 
of hope than expectation that he felt. 
Arriving at his destination, his hope 
was turned to disappointment. But he 
had become used to that feeling. As 
soon as he had cleaned the dust of the 
race track from his person, he left the 
house, but paused in front and sat down 
on one of the steps of the high porch 
for consultation with himself as to some 
— out of the difficulties confronting 
im. 

Louisville fingered a lone ten-dollar 
bank-note, which he would have to 
break into, that evening, if he’ wanted 
dinner. It was the last of a tidy little 
fortune with which he had started the 
season. He gritted his teeth as he 
thought of his streak of hard luck, and 
he wondered what he wouldn’t do to 
get hold of a bank roll that would allow 
him to land on Easy Street in San Fran- 
cisco, where he knew the girl he had 
parted with that afternoon would be 
before another fortnight. : 

Out in the street, almost in front of 
him, a horse-drawn hurdy-gurdy halted. 
Immediately, a string of youngsters 
gathered about to listen or dance while 
a sleek son of sunny Italy turned the 
crank of the street piano, grinding out 
the strains of “Tipperary.” 

“Why, the Dago’s got an old thor- 
oughbred hitched to his hurdy-gurdy.” 
The eye of the born horseman had de- 
tected the fact that it was no ordinary 
cold-bred plug that stood quietly in the 
harness. Mildly curious, he strolled 
out to get a better view of the old nag. 

“T see you’ve got an old race horse.” 
The Italian music man gave a friendly 
grin in answer, while Louisville kept 
stepping around the horse, wondering 
what it was that had a familiar look and 
had caught and held his attention. 

It couldn’t be possible, he mused, as 
a wild thought swept through his brain. 
Still, there undoubtedly was family re- 
semblance. Dundee Don had _ those 
same two white stockings and the white 
star between the eyes almost like the 
one he was looking at. He knew that 


probably there were hundreds of cast- 
off thoroughbreds being driven to laun- 
dry wagons, butchers’ carts and what 
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not, right here in this big town. Still, 
while all horses of the same color may 
look alike to the majority of persons, 
not so with the Louisville Kid. He was 
certain that any horse he had sized up 
once, he could identify months and even 
years after. Then, too, there was the 
age. Old Colonel Montford had said 
that Sally B., the lost dam of Dundee 
Don, would be ten years old at this 
time. He looked at this mare’s teeth 
and thrilled with a sudden wave of ex- 
citement as he verified her age. 

If it should prove possible that this 
was Sally B., then the luck of Louis- 
ville was indeed due for a change for 
the better. . There was that advertise- 
ment in the Racing Form which stated 
that John Clayburn, greatest of the Blue 
Grass State breeders, was willing to pay 
two thousand dollars for the mare. 
While not in well-kept condition, such 
as a lover of horses wants to see, there 
was nothing, so far as Louisville could 
detect, that a few weeks’ care would 
. not remedy. 

“Where did you get the old plug?’ 
he asked the Italian. 

“He no belonga to me. Belonga to 
Cous’ Joe. He renta da pian’ and da 
hossa. He goota da many da hossa.” 

“Will he sell any of them?” 

“He sella alla da time. I maybe 
buya from him some day.” 

“Ts that where he keeps his horses 
Louisville pointed to a stenciled address 
on the end of the cart, and then made 
a careful mental note of the street and 
number when the Italian had nodded 
that his guess had been correct. 


?) 


HE “Cousin Joe” referred to by the 
hurdy-gurdy man, Joseph Buck- 
anini, was busily engaged in putting a 
fresh coat of varnish on a time-worn 
street piano when the Louisville Kid 
called at his place of business. Joseph 
was no greenhorn. He was American- 
born and a business man. Also, as are 
most all of his race, he was a pleasant 
man to talk with and do business with. 
“How much do you charge to rent 
a street piano with horse and man to 
run it, by the day?” Louisville, cau- 
tious, like all horse traders, started his 
dickering in a roundabout way. 
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“I rent to my countrymen at three 
dollars a day. If you want one of my 
men, he will charge you two dollars.” 
Buckanini had rented out his music- 
boxes for picnics and other gatherings 
and this was no strange inquiry. 

“Well, I just saw one out on Princess 
Street that reminded me that I might 
use one to-morrow. I like the fellow 
that had it, too. Could I get the same 
outfit ?” 

“I’m certain you can.” Pleased at 
the compliment paid the organ-grinder, 
who really was his relative, Joe was 
anxious to oblige. 

“T’ll pay you the five dollars now. Be 
sure and hold the outfit here until I call 
to-morrow. I don’t know whether I'll 
be early or late in the afternoon. But 
they will be paid, so keep them right 
here until I come. By the way, I liked 
that old brown mare’s looks. How long 
have you had her?” 

“Two—maybe three years.” The 
music man puckered his brow as he 
tried to figure dates. “I remember I 
traded an organ for her to a man on a 
farm down in the country. He said 
she had been a race horse or some- 
thing.” 

“She looks like she might be all right 
for light work back on the farm. Do 
you want to sell her?” 

“T buy and sell anything. That’s my 
business. She’s gentle and broke in to 
my kind of work now, and I need horses 
all the time. Is she worth a hundred 
dollars to you?” Joe had traded an old 
organ worth fifty doHars or less for a 
bit of live stock, and had kept the horse 
at work steadily since the trade. He 
would have jumped at an offer of sev- 
enty-five dollars, but Louisville felt that 
it would be safe to wait until he could 
be certain that he really wanted the 
horse. He parted with half of his cash 
capital, which he was willing to risk in 
order to hold the trade safe for twenty- 
four hours, and told the trader he would 
think it over. 

Louisville’s next task was to find old 
Zach. The black man was the one per- 
son he could trust, and he knew that if 
any man could identify the lost Sally 
B., Uncle Zach could, because he had 
heard the old fellow speak of the dam 











of Dundee Don in intimate terms. He 
and his man always knew where to find 
each other at all hours, and before eight 
o’clock that evening his hunch had been 
verified. Zach had called with the ex- 
planation that he wanted to see if the 
mare could be used for farm work and 
had met Louisville, who waited near by, 
and assured the young horseman that 
the mare could be none other than the 
much-wanted brood mare. 


EVER before in his whole career on 
the turf had Louisville found it so 
difficult to think of where he might 
command a small loan of a hundred 
dollars as at this present moment when 
it meant such certain profit to him. 
Every one of his immediate friends, any 
one of whom would gladly have accom- 
modated him, had shipped to other 
points, some laying up at home for the 
winter and others going to the scenes of 
the winter sport. He knew, however, 
that he must get the money and get it 


quickly. Then he thought of Clayburn, - 


the one man who was willing to pay two 
thousand dollars for Sally B. That 
was it. He would go directly to the big 
fellow and tell him the truth, relying 
upon the other’s honor to pay him the 
reward he had earned. 

At the hotel where Clayburn made 
his headquarters in Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville was informed that the man for 
whom he was looking had just left for 
a hurried business trip to New York. 
Realizing that he would not be able to 
get in direct communication with him 
before the next afternoon, the young 
man once more was put to the necessity 
of financing himself. While wondering 
to whom he would turn first, he came 
upon one he felt certain would finance 
any kind of deal if assured of some 
profit to himself. 

One-Eye Carver, bookmaker, horse 
owner, race fixer and other things, was 
in the racing game for the last penny 
that it could be made to yield him. He 
listened patiently while Louisville told 
him that he had located the missing dam 
of Dundee Don, for which the owner 
of the largest breeding establishment 
in the country, was willing to pay a 
price, 


THE DAM OF DUNDEE DON 
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“How do you know that she’s the 
right one?” The bookmaker, as was 
his custom, was cautious. 

Louisville told him most of the truth. 
He assured him there could be no pos- 
sibility of mistake, and he offered twen- 
ty-five per cent of the profits in the deal 
if One-Eye would advance him a hun- 
dred dollars. He did not, however, dis- 
close the location of the find. While 
asking Carver to trust him to a certain 
extent, he no more would have trusted 
One-Eye than he would have trusted a 
pickpocket with his treasured  split- 
second chronometer. 

“The cashier of the book has put 
my bank-roll away, and I haven’t any- 
thing but a bit of change about me. See 
me at the track to-morrow afternoon 
after I see my man, and I'll let you 
have the money.” Louisville felt that 
the bookmaker was lying about not hav- 
ing a hundred dollars with him, but 
decided that he could wait until the next 
afternoon, rather than try further to 
raise the money. 

When he had left the hotel, Uncle 
Zach, who had known about his errand, 
was waiting on the outside. Louisville 
explained that Clayburn had left the 
city and told the old negro of the ar- 
rangement he had made with One-Eye 
Carver; then he bade Uncle Zach good- 
night. 

The old negro was lounging about in 
front of the hotel, watching the white 
folks come and go, when his attention 
was attracted by One-Eye Carver, who 
had led a shifty-eyed young man out to 
the edge of the sidewalk. They stgpped 
close enough for him to hear the greater 
part of their conversation. 

“You know the Louisville Kid?” 
Carver was talking to French Louie, 
one of the shrewdest hangers-on known 
in turfdom. “He’s located a mare that 
a lot of money can be made on. He 
just asked me for a hundred to buy her. 
He'll get two thousand and wants to 
give me five hundred for my bit. Put 
this over and you can make five hun- 
dred easy money for yourself and 1’ll 
get the big end that Louisville wants 
for himself. He’s broke, and it’ll be 
easy to turn it. Just trail him until you 
locate the mare, and then, while he’s 
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waiting to get hold of the stake to turn 
the trick, you can step in and offer a 
hundred and fifty and beat him to it.” 

Uncle Zach had heard enough to 
worry him, and his first thought was to 
get to the young horseman and tell him 
of the scheme that had been hatched to 
block the deal that looked like a way 
out of all present financial difficulties 
for both of them. Louisville had 
stopped at a corner less than a block 
away, apparently waiting for a street- 
car. Zach slouched off without Carver 
or his handy man even having noticed 
his presence. He knew that Louie prob- 
ably would get on the same car that 
carried the Louisville Kid, and it was 
now his business to put in a hurried 
word of warning. 


HEN the Louisville Kid had made 

his way through the crowd to the 
front platform of the suburban-bound 
trolley, he was surprised to find Zach 
directly at his heels. A block further 
down the street, French Louie boarded 
the same car. He was on the trail as 
easily as any trained shadow could have 
followed it. Zach saw him, even as he 
was whispering the plot of the schem- 
ers to his young master. 

“So that’s the game, is it?” Louis- 
ville wore a grim smile. “Zach, you’ve 
saved our hides. I’ll make them crooks 
sick. You get off here and I'll lead 
Frenchy to it. I’ve already got a 
scheme worth a dozen of theirs.” 

The negro obeyed instructions, and 
Louisville, left alone, peering through 
the window into the car, could see the 
man who was trailing him keeping his 
eyes open each time the car slowed up 
to let off or take on passengers. 

“Well, I’m back again.” Louisville 
had found the busy Italian business man 
still waiting for the return of his rented 
outfits. The proprietor of the place 
smiled and made his visitor welcome. 
He had found the young horseman a 
likable fellow, as did the majority of 
persons, both on and off the turf. 

“T came back to find out if you had 
another mare that would match up with 
the one I saw this afternoon.” Among 
the dozen head of idle horses that he 
had looked over in the long row of 
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stalls in the rear of the store, Louis- 
ville had sighted one other thorough- 
bred, dark brown in color but lacking 
the markings of Sallie B. He knew, 
however, that French Louie never 
would be able to distinguish between 
them. “I know you can get plenty of 
horses that will answer all your pur- 
poses for fifty dollars a head,” he told 
the storekeeper. ‘You'd be satisfied to 
get a hundred and fifty for these two 
mares, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, you can have them both for a 
hundred and fifty, cash.” The Italian 
was a quick trader and besides, Louis- 
ville had told the truth. Neither of the 
old nags was worth much more than 
fifty dollars to him. 

“Tf you'll help me play a bit of a 
joke on another, fellow, I believe you 
can get the hundred and fifty to-night.” 
Louisville found his scheme working 
even better than he had hoped. “This 
man probably will be in to see you as 
soon as I have gone. He thinks I want 
the old mare your cousin was driving 
this afternoon worse than I really do. 
He doesn’t know anything much about 
horses, so you can show him this other 
old plug and he’ll never know the dif- 
ference. He probably will want to give 
you a hundred. Tell him that you al- 
ready have agreed to sell for that price 
and he'll bid more. If you can make 
him go above a hundred and fifty, so 
much the more profit for you. I'll go 
now and watch for him. Leave the 
side door unfastened there and when 
I see him come in, I'll slip into that 
other room and hear what he has to 
say. If he makes the trade, he’ll prob- 
ably want you to send one of your men 
along with the horse to-night.” 

Confident that Buckanini would go 
through with his end of the bargain, 
Louisville left. 


FRIEND of mine told me about 

an old brown mare you had, that 
you are willing to sell for a hundred 
dollars.” French Louie lied glibly. He 
had waited until the man he was trying 
to beat out of a small fortune had left 
the place, and then he had entered, ex- 
pecting to make a quick transaction of 
it. “Let me look at her, and if I think 
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she’s worth the money, I’ll pay you and 
take her right now. The man that 
looked at her this afternoon has another 
one in mind and that will suit him just 
as well, and he wont care if you sell 
to me.” 

“Certainly, you can see her.” But 
it was not to the stall of Sallie B. that 
the astute trader led the shifty young 
Frenchman. The new caller, however, 
apparently was satisfied. He knew 
more than the average layman about 
horseflesh and could see at a glance 
that the horse which was pointed out to 
him by lantern light was indeed a thor- 
oughbred, probably one having seen 
racing service. He also made a show 
of careful inspection to see if there was 
anything in particular out of place with 
the animal. 

“TI always keep my word in business, 
and I promised to hold the horse for 
the gentleman who called to-day.” 
Louisville, concealed in the adjoining 
room, with door open between, was 
listening and felt safe when the other 
two men had returned to the store. 

“But I tell you the other fellow will 
not care. He’s a friend of mine, and 
I’m ina hurry. I’ve got to get a gentle 
horse for some women folks to drive 
over on the farm. A little thing like a 
few dollars never bothers me when I 
want anything. I’ll tack on an extra 
twenty dollars if you'll send a man with 
the horse down to the Excelsior Livery 
Stable to-night.” 

“No, I wouldn’t break my word in 
business for fifty dollars.” There was 
so much of honest obstinacy in the tone 
of his ally that Louisville began to won- 
der if the trade might fall through. The 
reply of French Louie, however, reas- 
sured the eavesdropper. 

“Well, I’ll make it a hundred and 
fifty, then, and get it over with. My 
friend will not care, and you probably 
will never see him again, because I'll 
tell him all about it later to-night. We 
are at the same hotel.” 

The Italian expostulated and held out 
until Louisville once more was fearful ; 
but finally he was all atingle with ela- 
tion when the trade was consummated 
and he heard French Louie and a stable- 
man on their way down the street with 
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a horse worth possibly forty dollars, for 
which the Italian had just collected 
three crisp fifty-dollar bank-notes. 

“You’ve done me a good turn, old 
man.” The Italian had stuck to his 
part of the pact, and Louisville was pre- 
paring to go and send Zach for Sallie 
B. “Ill not forget you, either. I’ll be 
back to-morrow night and have a little 
present for you.” 


OHN CLAYBURN, owner of the 
largest stock farm in Kentucky, was 
astounded when he read two telegrams 
handed him by the clerk of the Knick- 
erbocker in New York when he regis- 
tered after his hurried trip from Cin- 
cinnati. Both messages notified him 
that Sallie B., the long-lost dam of Dun 
dee Don, had been recovered ; but what 
puzzled the big breeder was the fact 
that two individuals each claimed to 
have possession of the old brood mare. 

“Let’s see!—Dan Morgan? That’s 
the Louisville Kid’s name. One of 
these telegrams must*be from him. I’d 
rather he had the old mare than One- 
Eye Carver. There’s a nigger some- 
where in the kindling-wood.” How- 
ever, Clayburn failed to see where he 
could be made the victim of any job, 
and he decided to wire ah answer to 
both telegrams. 

“Tl be at the track late to-morrow 
afternoon,” was the message he sent in 
duplicate to the Louisville Kid and the 
bookmaker who was expecting to put 
through an easy deal with big profit to 
himself. The Kentuckian was only in 
New York for a few hours and ex- 
pected to be on his way back early that 
same day. 

Too secretive even to take his best 
friend into his confidence, Carver was 
resting satisfied that all he had to do 
was to turn the horse French Louie had 
purchased over to Clayburn and collect 
a check for two thousand dollars. So 
certain was he of collecting that he re- 
paid the hundred and fifty dollars Louie 
had given the Italian, and in addition 
advanced his handy man a hundred on 
account of the share that was to be his 
when the transaction was closed. Louis- 
ville and Zach, however, had the satis- 
faction of having their own identifica- 
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tion of Sallie B. verified by no less a 
person than Colonel Montgomery Mont- 
ford, who had known every animal on 
the farm where Dundee Don had been 
bred. 


EVEN though it was Friday, Louis- 

ville reflected—the morning after 
the deal in which he had acquired a 
thoroughbred worth two thousand dol- 
lars, practically as a gift— Fortune 
once more was smiling, and he would 
take a chance at makifig a small wager 
at the course that afternoon. For the 
first time since he had owned his valu- 
able split-second timepiece, he resolved 
to use it as collateral for a loan, feeling 
confident that he could redeem it within 
another forty-eight hours. He risked 
a small wager that afternoon out of the 
fifty dollars the pawnbroker advanced 
him, but he wanted to keep the major 
’ portion of the meager stake to bet on a 
two-year-old that was to make its first 
start of the season on the closing day 
of the meet, which was only one day 
off. 

Dollar Ante had the speed of the 
wind. Louisville knew this because he 
had seen the colt tried out in private 
against an older horse and one of the 
fastest sprinters of the year. He knew 
also that there were few of the horse- 
men about the track who had a line 
on the fleet youngster that was to sport 
silks for the first time, so late in the 
season. A fifty-dollar wager should re- 
turn him several hundred dollars. Even 
the chill that still was in the wind failed 
to check his enthusiasm as he left the 
track that afternoon, a slight winner 
on the day, the horse he had taken a 
chance on, having won. He decided 
that he would have a better dinner than 
he had indulged in for many weeks; 
then he would see a show and have a 
night’s rest that would be free from all 
worry. Zach was sleeping in the stall 
next to the one that quartered Sallie B. 
and Louisville felt that ali was safe. 


HE horses were in the paddock 
ready to be saddled for the fifth 
race Saturday afternoon. It was in this 
race that Dollar Ante was entered, and 
Louisville’s impatience had been di- 
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vided between watching for the arrival 
of John Clayburn and waiting for the 
race on which he was going to risk all 
the ready money he owned. Strolling 
into the betting-shed, he watched the 
wagering on the mutual-machines and 
calculated that Dollar Ante would pay 
at least ten to one, there being a liberal 
plunge on the part of the public on 
Hasty Bill and Potter’s Pride, each of 
which had been a frequent winner 
through the past season. He knew that 
the owner of Dollar Ante had placed 
large wagers in the poolrooms in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis in order not to bring 
the price down at the track, but there 
still was a goodly sprinkling of wagers 
made by other sharpshooters like him- 
self, who had an inkling that there was 
a plan on foot to make a killing. He 
was Satisfied to invest all the money he 
had about his person, and then he 
sauntered away from the crowd out 
into the paddock to await the running 
of the race. 

“T hope you’ve got a bet on the good 
thing, Louisville.” Big Casey, a 
friendly owner, had joined the young 
owner. 

“If you mean Dollar Ante, I’ve bet 
the family junk on him. I went to see 
Uncle and got the dough.” 

“Don’t worry, Kid. If you could be 
as certain of every bet as you can of 
this bird, you’d have an easy winter 
and go where you wanted to. Hope 
you’ve got enough down to ride West 
on the cushions. I expect this new colt 
to pay my shipping expenses to Cali- 
fornia.” 

The bugle had called the horses to 
the post and already the starter was 
yelling at the juggling jockeys winding 
in and out, each rider trying to take ad- 
vantage of the slightest chance to be 
first away from the barrier. The race 
was a five-furlong dash and would be 
over within a minute after the starter 
sent them away. 

“He acts like he’d- been running every 
day.” Casey called attention to the 
good behavior of Dollar Ante. The 
colt was facing the barrier with nose 
and ears pointed for home when the 
starter caught them in line and released 
the ribbon stretched across the track. 
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‘“‘What did I tell you about that bird!” 
Casey was yelling gleefully while Louis- 
ville stood calmly watching a flying bay 
colt that sprung out in front of the 
bunch like a jack-rabbit released on a 
coursing field. Dollar Ante was leading 
and the others merely were chasing 
him. So far as he was concerned, it 
scarcely could be called a race. Both 
Louisville and Casey gasped in concert, 
however, when they had straightened 
out for the run to the winning post. 
The green stable boy who had been 
entrusted with Dollar Ante apparently 
started to check his flying mount. As 
he eased him up they were nearing the 
paddock, and out of the field of the 
struggling pack sprung Potter’s Pride, 
a game colt that had proved himself a 
great stretch runner. He was almost 
at Dollar Ante’s heels, when the boy 
on the leader woke up and began to 
hand-ride. Louisville breathed a sigh 
of relief; then the horse on which he 
had wagered responded and once more 
started to draw away. He proved him- 
self fully worthy of the confidence his 
owner and the few wise ones had shown 
in his powers, by winning his first start 
like a world-beater. 


“\ZOU sent me a telegram. I’ve just 

got here and hope you’ve got the 
goods you offered.” The Louisville Kid 
turned and saw the smiling face of John 
Clayburn. 

“IT sure have. If you'll just step 
down here to Casey’s barn, I'll show 
you. She’s in fair shape, too.” 

“Well, I’ll be—” Clayburn swore 
enthusiastically. He was as pleased to 
see the horse for which he had offered 
a reward as if she had been a long- 
missing relative. He looked her over 
from toe to heel. ‘“She’s all right, too. 
Where did you run across her?” 

Louisville told the king of the breed- 
ers about how’ he had stumbled onto 
good luck in the middle of a city street. 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve been lucky, 
Kid.” Clayburn was laughing at the 
idea of Sallie B.’s pulling an Italian’s 
hurdy-gurdy. ‘Come over to the Sec- 
retary’s office and I’ll give you a check. 
You’re broke, I expect.” 
“Not quite as bad as that. 
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I found my luck when I picked up old 
Sally B.” Louisville showed the win- 
ning tickets he could now cash on the 
winning of Dollar Ante. 

“I’ve got a hunch that some one else 
is going to turn Sally up for you before 
night, Colonel. A friend of mine tried 
to beat me to it and got a ringer.” 
Louisville pocketed a check for two 
thousand dollars and then told of the 
deal and what had happened to One- 
Eye Carver. 

“Son, you deserve a bonus. I’m go- 
ing to give you a race horse that you 
can take to one of the winter tracks and 
get some money with. I was going 
to sell old Mint Toddy for anything I 
could get for him. The old gelding is 
sound, but I don’t care anything about 
keeping him. He’s yours.” Clayburn 
was chuckling over the way Louisville 
had outwitted the bookmaker. “Stick 
along behind me now and you'll see 
some fun.” Clayburn started through 
the betting-shed and had little trouble 
in locating Carver. 

“Well, I reckon you'll be glad to get 
your hands on the old mare you’ve been 
looking for.” Carver was first to speak 
when he spied the breeder approaching 
him. 

“Yes, I was rather glad to see her 
and to pay what I promised for her.” 

“You say you’ve seen her already? 
Who did you pay?” Carver stuttered 
excitedly. “I own the mare. She’s in 
the Excelsior stables over in the city.” 

“Well, you may have some horse over 
in the city, but Sally B. is over in my 
barn now. Maybe somebody sprung a 
ringer on you. Where did you say you 
ran across her?’ Carver didn’t wait 
to answer but hurried away in quest of 
French Louie. 

Old Zach wore a grin that spread 
across his face, displaying a perfect set 
of molars. He had hung on the trail 
of the Louisville Kid from the moment 
he turned the dam of Dundee Don over 
to Clayburn’s stable foreman. The old 
negro was fingering a roll of bills his 
young boss had just handed him. 

“Zach,” said the triumphant Kid, 
“set ready to travel toward the sun- 
shine. We’re on our way to Cali- 
fornia.” 

















Psyche of the Soda Fountain 


SHE REMARKED UNWISELY 
THAT. ‘‘MEN ‘RE ALL ALIKE’’— 











not a lover but the object of 
his love. Institutions of pri- 
mary education, being feminine, are the 
only places where charms of heavy 
golden curls, of a brow like Clytie’s, 
long eyes of wet-violet blue, a dimpled 
chin and a color like apple-blossoms in 
a Maytime dawn are not appreciated. 

Anna Cerzinek was as exquisite as 
concentrated essence of magazine-cover 
girls, but no one ever told her so until 
the lack of patience of eight teachers 
had shoved her out of the public schools 
into a kindly world. Then Anna and 
the world discovered her beauty simul- 
taneously. Both enjoyed the dis- 
covery. 

Anna came from Bohemia—not the 
Bohemia of the sea-coast that Shake- 
speare invented, nor the Bohemia of 
velveteen jackets and quavering tenors 
that de Musset perpetrated for opera 
companies—the Bohémia of the south- 
west side of Chicago. From this dis- 
trict of dirt and dance halls, Anna 
wandered northward into the heart of 
the West Town, arriving at Wilbur’s 
and employment coincidentally with the 
return to Chicago of the several hun- 
dred medical students who make that 
section of the city the only Latin Quar- 
ter in the Mississippi Valley. 

Wilbur’s drug store is to the West 
Town what the Yard is to Harvard, 
what Metalisse’s studio is to Paris, what 
the Liberal Club is to Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Around Wilbur’s the masculine 
population circles twice, thrice, twenty 
times a day in direct ratio to the popu- 
larity of the presiding goddess of the 
cigar counter and the soda fountain. 


r HE world, being man’s, loves 

















AND THEREBY HANGS A TALE 


By Katherine Synon 
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There had been girls at Wilbur’s be- 
fore Anna came—small girls, tall girls, 
girls like Lady Clara Vere de Veres, 
girls like La Salle coryphées—all of 
them pretty girls, but none of them as 
pretty as Anna. All the Rush medical 
students said so, and they should know, 
since they saunter through the West 
Town in search of pulchritude. On 
this point even their enemies, the men 
of P. and S., agreed with them. So did 
the ball-players from Charlie Murphy’s 
ball-park, men of wealth who loitered 
around Wilbur’s. There being no other 
citizens of the West Town except the 
nurses, Dr. Bartholomew Shandon and 
the few millionaires who linger in the 
big stone houses of Ashland Boulevard, 
Anna was voted Queen of the May. 

To the ball-players, the students and 
the millionaires Anna remained im- 
perially impartial until the night when 
Tommy Greer of the Delta Chi’s had his 
arm broken by the impact of a hurrying 
motor-car. Dr. Bartholomew Shandon, 
finding him limply unconscious on the 
island of safety at Jackson Boulevard, 
carried him up to Wilbur’s. He laid 
him on a counter in the prescription- 
room. Anna, big-eyed with excitement, 
followed. “Will he die?” she asked 
Dr. Shandon. “He will not,” said that 
capable physician. “Get me some 
bandages, Anna, like a good girl.” 

She did as she was bidden, tearing 
the bandages neatly while a dozen 
youths peered at her admiringly; and 
Tommy Greer came back to conscious- 
ness. She gazed sympathetically upon 
him while Dr. Shandon labored. 
Through the hurt of the setting, Anna’s 
kindliness seemed to uplift the sufferer. 
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Far better than the cheery brotherliness 
of the Doctor was the girl’s slow.smile. 
When the operation was over; Tommy 
Greer spoke to her. “Thank you,” he 
said. “You're welcome,” she said. 


HE next afternoon Anna was talk- 
ing to Symes, who owned the build- 
ing and several other sections of boule- 
vard scenery, when Tommy Greer came 
in. Symes, who had attained the great 
age of thirty-five among several genera- 
tions of passing students and Wilbur 
maidens, seemed to sense Tommy’s in- 
terest in Anna, for he shifted his airy 
conversation into affront toward Tom- 
my Greer’s class, even while he affected 
to ignore the youth of the broken arm. 

“Why not wear all your fraternity- 
pins at one time?” he inquired unc- 
tuously of Anna. “All good Indians 
wear their hard-won scalps.” 

Anna smiled on him dreamily. 

‘What’s your name?” Symes asked 
her. 

She told him. 

“It doesn’t suit your type,” he said. 
“You should have been christened 
‘Psyche.’ ” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Know you not Psyche?” 

“She had a knot, didn’t she?” 

“She had,” said Symes, “and she 
made many. She ran a fountain.” 

Symes gazed so long on the exquisite 
curve of the girl’s throat that Tommy 
Greer coughed heavily to end the scene. 
Then he fell to outstaring the older 
man, watching Anna’s clustering curls 
on the nape of her neck. Symes went 
out to his yellow racing car, grinning. 
Anna smiled upon Tommy Greer. She 
moved up a little on one side of the 
cigar counter. Tommy moved down 
on the other. ‘They gazed upon each 
other over sixteen inches of glass and 
mahogany. 

“It’s fierce to be hurt,” said Anna. 

“Tt has its good side. You wouldn't 
have spoken to me if I hadn’t been 
hurt.” 

“Oh, I guess I would,” she said, “if 
you’d have come in much oftener.” 

They both laughed. 

“Live m Chicago?” he asked. 

“Sure.” 
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“May I go to see you?” 
“At home, you mean?” 
“Of course.” 

“My mother don’t let my gentlemen 
friends into the house.” 


“Oh ag 

“Well, you can see me here, can’t 
you ?” 

“Can’t I take you somewhere ?” 

“Perhaps.” 


“Come to the Ashland to-night? 
There’s a good movie.” 
“Sure. Come at nine o’clock.” 


A! nine o'clock, Tommy Greer es- 

corted Anna, just off duty and 
adorned with a black velvet droopy hat, 
to the Madison Street theater. They sat 
in the back row where it was darkest, 
Anna on Tommy’s right that she might 
not touch his injured arm. From the 
corner Tommy could watch her profile 
while Anna gazed upon the flashing 
pictures. After a while he took her 
hand. She let it lie within his. He 
gave a little gasping sigh of sheer de- 
light in her nearness and her beauty. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” Anna asked him. 
“Does your arm hurt?” 

Afterward they strolled together in 
the October moonlight through the 
boulevard and into the streets of the 
tenements. In front of one of the tene- 
ments, Anna bade him good-night. 
“T’ve had a swell time,” she said. 
Tommy Greer, known as a purist in 
language, thrilled to the speech. Beauty 
in moonlight laughs at pedagogues. 

He saw Anna the next day and every 
day after that for a fortnight, standing 
for hours at the cigar counter until he 
arrived at the state of mind in which 
he longed to proclaim his love for the 
golden-haired goddess of the pharmacy. 
Anna herself was the first one to whom 
he had opportunity of asserting the 
amorous longings that thrust themselves 
in front of text-books, obtruded them- 
selves in clinics and painted bright- 
hued dream pictures in which she was 
transplanted to Creston, Iowa, to deco- 
rate a rose-embowered cottage with the 
dignity, the sweetness, the graciousness 
and the patience that all physicians ex- 
pect of their wives. 

Anna, bedecked in a great cluster of 
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violets that aroused Tommy Greer’s ad- 
miration, smiled upon Tommy so lan- 
guorously when he called for her one 
night that his intention of spending the 
evening in the crowded little motion- 
picture theater vanished in the cigar- 
smoke with which twenty patrons of 
Wilbur’s were darkening the air. “Let’s 
walk,” he said. “All right,’ Anna 
murmured. 

It was one of those evenings of In- 
dian summer when the haze of forest 
fires off in the north woods, drifting 
into Chicago, hangs mistily over the 
West Town. Beyond Jackson Boule- 
vard, in the block where the old fam- 
ilies of the street have held out longer 
against the invader than has the rest of 
the West Town, Tommy and Anna en- 
tered a zone of quiet. They walked 
slowly as they came to an open space in 
the center of the block, the area sur- 
rounding the stately sandstone house 
where Symes of the. racing cars lived. 
Tommy put his right hand over Anna’s. 
“Look!” He nodded to the west where 
one star shone brilliantly through the 
soft murk of the evening. 

The girl, turning her blue eyes upon 
the star, disclosed to Tommy Greer 
that perfect curve of her throat that 
was the transcending line of her love- 
liness. He looked upon it as she 
watched the radiance of the starlight. 
Then he kissed her. She drew herself 
away from him’slowly. “You got your 
nerve,” she said without anger. 

“Well?” He tried to laugh, his voice 
shaken. The fragrance of the violets 
he had crushed rose pungently sweet. 
“Don’t you love me, Anna?” he asked 
her. 

“I don’t know.” ‘She stared at him 
with the same soft sympathy she had 
shown when he broke his arm. 

“Can’t you find out?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Wont you try?” She gave him no 
answer, but seated herself on the 
coping, pulling at the violets, throwing 
their purple heads on the sidewalk. 
Tommy sat beside her. For a little time 
he watched her tearing off the petals; 
then he took her hand. “You know I 
love you, don’t you?” he pleaded. 

“How'd I know?” 
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“Don’t you believe me?” 

“Sure.” 

From one of the fraternity-houses 
came the sound of a piano in the pre- 
lude of a song. A voice, fresh, young, 
joyous, took up the words. Tommy 
Greer moved closer to Anna. He had 
his arm around her when the singer 
came to the chorus: “Till the sands of 
the desert grow cold.” As the singer 
finished, Anna turned to Tommy Greer, 
revealing to him again that wonderful 
line of her throat. His arm tightened 
around her. “Be my girl, wont you, 
Anna?” 

“T like you, Tommy,” she said. 

Two hours afterward, at the door of 
the tenement-house, he kissed her again. 
She clung to him a moment, and then 
stood looking after him as he walked 
jauntily back to the West Town. 


FTER two weeks of bliss for Tom- 
my Greer, of near-bliss for Anna, 
of amusement for Symes, at whom 
Tommy had grown furiously and yet 
condescendingly irritated, and of gen- 
eral entertainment for Wilbur’s, a new 
element projected itself into the West 
Town’s most promising love affair. 
Dr. Bartholomew Shandon came out of 
the machine of the gods. He sum- 
moned Anna and Tommy to his office 
over Wilbur’s. Anna sat in the big 
chair, staring out of the window at 
Symes’ yellow racing car while Dr. 
Shandon began a cross-examination of 
Tommy. 

“What are you going to do when you 
graduate from Rush?” he inquired, 
shoving aside a prescription-blank as 
if for later use. 

“TInterneship at the County, I hope.” 

“And after that?” 

“T’m going back home to Creston.” 

“What’s Anna going to do then?” 

“Anna’s coming,” said Tommy Greer. 
“We’re going to be married.” 

“When ?” 

“Well, I don’t know just when.” 

“Do you think that’s fair, Anna?” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” said Anna 
sweetly. 

“Lots of girls wait for men to make 
good,” Tommy asserted, anger flicker- 
ing in his tone. 






















“Yes,” said Dr. Shandon, “and lots 
of girls have heartaches for having 
waited. Now, see here, you children,” 
he went on; “I suppose you'll say it’s 
none of my business. Well, I say it is 
my business. Anna’s people can’t look 
after her. I can. And I want both of 
you to look at this affair just exactly 
as I see it, and to remember that I like 
both of you. I wouldn’t bother if I 
didn’t.” 

“Yes sir,” said Anna. 

“I could have ‘taken either one of 
you alone,” the big Doctor went on, 
“but I thought it wasn’t quite square. 
I guess you children don’t know how 
serious a proposition marriage is. You 
both think it’s a picnic with deviled- 
ham sandwiches and chocolate cake ; in- 
stead, it’s steering a boat through the 
rapids. You have to have good ballast 
in that boat, Tommy, and no sand in 
the gear-box. Now let’s get to brass 
tacks.” He beamed at Tommy, who 
glowered back at him, and. beamed at 
Anna, who gave him the radiance of her 
slow, sweet smile. “I suppose,” he said 
to Tommy, “that you’re ready to burn 
Troy for Anna just now?” 

“Any time,” said Tommy valiantly. 

“T wonder,” Dr. Shandon reflected 
aloud, “if you’d care as much for Anna 
if she didn’t happen to be so almighty 
pretty?” 

“Well, but she is pretty.” 

“Yes,” said the physician, staring at 
Tommy Greer’s Helen as if she were 
a clinic case, “she is; and she’s a good, 
honest, hard-working little girl. She 
has good sense, too, under those curls. 
I think, Tommy, that Anna’ll under- 
stand what I mean better than you will. 
Now I’m taking for granted that you 
and Anna mean to marry each other 
as soon as you’re ready to go at your 
practice. You'll finish your interne- 
ship here in Chicago, and I think you'll 
stay here. Most of you boys do. The 
little town doesn’t look as big after 
you’ve been here six years. And by 
that time you'll be in a different sort of 
society, not as young, not as real, and 
not as human, but a step up the ladder 
as the world goes. You'll be seeing 
your chances for marrying wealth, in- 
fluence, position, for you’re an attract- 
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ive devil, Tommy. But all the time, 
Anna’ll be waiting. She’ll have come 
to care for you pretty much in those 
years. Then one day you'll want to 
burn your bridges, Tommy. All you 
boys do. And Anna’ll be scorched. 


Isn’t that about right?’ He stared at 


‘Anna, who gazed upon him wondering- 


ly, and at Tommy, who frowned upon 
him fiercely. “And is that fair to 
Anna?” 

“Dr. Shandon,” said Tommy Greer, 
“IT should be very grateful to you if 
you will mind your own business, not 
Anna’s and mine.” He arose from his 
chair. “Come on, Anna,” he ordered 
his companion. He went out from the 
office without looking back. Anna held 
out her hand to Dr. Shandon. “I know 
you meant well,” she told him, “but I 
promised Tommy to wait.” 

“Don’t wait tdo long,” cautioned the 
prophet of evil. 

Anna smiled again. 


T the foot of the stairs she tried to 
placate the indignant Tommy. Wil- 
bur himself, seeing her through the 
glass door, summoned her back to duty. 
Tommy followed, leaning gloomily over 
the cigar counter. Symes, who had 
been at the postal window, moved to 
the soda fountain when Anna proceeded 
to dispense chocolate nut sundaes to the 
clamorous nurses at the tables. Tommy 
followed. “Anna,” he said, as she 
delved down into the ice-cream freezer, 
“will you marry me to morrow?” 

“T aint got no clothes, and I like June 
weddings.” 

“Will you marry me to-morrow?” 

“Don’t be silly just because he said 
that—” 

“Will you?” 

“No, I wont.” She slapped a ladle- 
ful of chocolate ice-cream into a glass. 

“Good-evening,” he said, turning 
away. 

Symes drifted along the counter. 
“Does Lochinvar urge thee toward the 
border?” he fnquired. 

“What?” 

“Does yonder student seek thee for 
his bride?” 

“How'd you know that?” 
“The signs were written large upon 
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And wilt thou mount his 
Wilt ride 


the heavens. 
rickety steed, fair Ellen? 
with him to lands afar?” 

“Tommy’s an awful nice boy,” said 
Anna, while the nurses waited in vain 
for the concoctions they had ordered. 

“He is,” said Symes, “but he’s going 
to be a doctor. Think of that, Psyche. 
You’d be a doctor’s wife. You’d have 
to coddle the patients and join the 
women’s clubs, and reek of iodoform 
and talk about measles and operations 
at breakfast. It’s a sad _ thought, 

Are you really go- 

ing to marry him?” 

“T guess so,” said Anna weakly. 

“T see,” said Symes. “It’s on the 
knees of the gods. Well, they wobble 
sometimes.” 


THE knees of the gods trembled so 

violently that night that their shak- 
ing dropped Tommy Greer from Chi- 
cago back into his home town of Cres- 
ton. Anna, coming on duty the next 
afternoon, found a note from him tell- 
ing her that he had been called home by 
his mother’s serious illness. Anna put 
away the note, not in lavender, but in 
the scented-soap drawer. But her eyes 
blazed with a fire that neither Tommy 
Greer nor Symes had known to be in 
them; and there was a sob in her voice 
as she tried to give back nonchalant an- 
swers to student wit. 

Once she went to the window, gaz- 
ing out upon the boulevard, looking 
down toward the block where she had 
walked one radiant October night 
with Tommy. The quick tears filmed 
the blaze in her eyes till she could see 
only the blur before the lights. “Men 
’re all alike,” she told herself as she 
went back to her work. 


[X the week after Thanksgiving, Tom- 

my Greer came back. Anna, her blue 
eyes deeper in hue than the violets she 
wore, her apple-blossom color surging 
through her cheeks, the perfect curve 
of her throat awakening the aching love 
of beauty in the beholder, smiled upon 
him as of old. 

“Did you get my letters?” he asked 
her. 

“Yes.” 
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“Well, don’t you think that, as long 
as my mother’s been so sick, it’d be bet- 
ter for us to wait to get married?” 

“T aint thought much about it.” 

“I’ve been upset by my mother’s sick- 
ness, I suppose, and I thought maybe 
it'd be better to wait. You wont 
mind ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Anna. She toyed 
with the violets, pulling off their pur- 
ple petals. Their odor brought to 
Tommy Greer a sharp memory of the 
night when they had watched the west- 
ern star through the Indian-summer 
haze. Once more Anna’s loveliness 
swept him from his new moorings. 
“Oh, Anna dear, let’s—” he began, but 
Anna Cerzinek stopped him. “Let’s 
forget it all, Tommy,” she said with 
what seemed to be a great kindliness. 
“We made a mistake. Lots of people 
do. You’re a nice boy, and don’t you 
worry about me.” 

“That’s nice of you, Anna,” said 
Tommy Greer. 

But as he walked northward in the 
sharpness of the December night, a lit- 
tle mocking demon perched in the cor- 
ner of Tommy’s brain. At the corner 
of the island of safety he met Dr. 
Bartholomew Shandon. ‘Say, Doctor,” 
he gave him greeting, “do you remem- 
ber the advice you gave me the night 
I went home?” 

“About Anna?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, you were right. 
be fair to either of us to go on. 
my career to consider, you know.” 

“And Anna has hers.” 

“And I want to thank you now for 
your interest.” 

“Oh, you’re quite welcome,” said Dr. 
Bartholomew Shandon. His eyes twin- 
kled with an unhallowed joy as he 
looked over Tommy Greer’s shoulder. 


It wouldn’t 
I’ve 


Youth’s for an hour, 
Beauty’s a flower: 


he quoted. For he could see Anna, 
wrapped in a great fur coat, coming 
out of Wilbur’s to take her place in 
Symes’ yellow racing car. “Did you 
know,” he asked Tommy, “that Anna’s 
going to marry Symes to-morrow?” 
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A. Paul Keith 
| REAK or genius, if you can do 
} F something better than every- 
ae eae body else—go into vaudeville! 
You'll get twenty minutes to do it in, 
and from one hundred dollars to five 
thousand dollars a week to pay you for 
doing it. 

Twelve thousand organizations, do- 
ing almost everything under the sun, 
are competing at the job of trying to 
please a million-odd vaudeville patrons 
each week. They are, when not in- 
terned, employed by a group of men 
who rank among the richest in America. 
And twenty years ago the majority of 
these men were dime-musee impre- 
sarios. 

As if this association had imbued 
them with the spirit of thrift and sav- 
ing, vaudeville actors are the pluto- 
crats of the show world. This prosper- 
ity has its genesis in the mysterious 
“srouch-bag.” It is the first lesson in 
saving. 

Vaudeville will pay for almost any- 
thing from an éducated goose or a 
head-spin or “Shooting the Bull Around 
the Bulletin Board,” to “Lohengrin.” 
All-it asks is that the offering be “po- 
lite,’ whatever that means; for despite 
its lowly origin, variety has quit eating 
with its knife, talking in “aints” and 
wearing spangles. Otherwise, go as far 
as you like. 

Given a freak or a curiosity, all that 
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is needed is a crowd. Jess Willard is a 
thousand-dollar-a-week attraction be- 
cause he is a curiosity. Evelyn Nesbit, 
as another instance, probably never will 
sing and dance herself away from be- 
ing an object for popular sight-seeing. 
Other spectacles spring up with the 
news. They are always with us. 

Novelty finds its disciples in foot- 
jugglers, bag-punchers, balancing mo- 
nologuists, wrestling girls, whip-crack- 
ers, rope-whirlers and other artists of 
the clan. Such attractions as Ethel 
Barrymore, Fritzi Scheff, Calvé, Na- 
zimova, Henrietta Crosman and a 
dozen other topliners make their claims 
on ability to entertain. 

Eva Tanguay runs true to greater 
form. She combines all three—freak- 
ishness, novelty and ability. She is the 
greatest permanent curiosity—at twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars a week—that 
vaudeville has ever known, and its 
greatest permanent box-office attrac- 
tion. And all because of a harmless- 
sounding ditty she wishes she had 
never even heard. 

“They go to see me as they go to the 
Zoo.” That is how she sums up her 
popularity. “They don’t give me credit 
for ability; they repeat the most ter- 
rible tales about me, and believe them; 
and they go away from the theater say- 
ing, ‘Well, you just can’t do anything 
with that Tanguay woman.’ ” 
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Fritzi Scheff is one of the high-paid vaudeville “features.” 


She has charm and magnetism, and what vaudeville 


considers one of the first essentials, .vivacit)—which it calls “pep.” 


When she was graduated from the 
chorus fifteen or sixteen years ago, she 
was given a hoydenish lyric to sing. It 
went something like this: 


I don’t care, I don’t care, 

What they think of me; 

I’m happy-go-lucky ; 

Men say I’m plucky, 

So jolly and carefree. 

I don’t care, I don’t care, 

If I do get the mean and the stony stare. 
If I’m never successful, 

It wont be distressful, 

’Cause I don’t care. 


That one song—because she sang it 
so well that the public believed she 


meant it—made Eva Tanguay a success 
and a curiosity. Then when she sang, 


When I put on tights, ay 
My name went up in electric lights, 


everyone thought she was just too ter- 
rible! She displayed her four-figure- 
a-week figure, and taking her at her 
word, Ladies’ Aid Societies and people 
who write letters to The Survey wear 
smoked glasses when they go into the 
theater. Tights may come and tights 
may go, but Eva’s get the advertising. 

And off the stage she is everything 
that on the stage she makes you think 
she isn’t 














There was the case of that young 
novitiate in a Columbus furniture 
factory. He was burying his abilities 
in twelve dollars a week and rolling 
hoops at odd times. One day he was 
thrilled by the discovery that as a hoop 
trainer he was an artistic success. He. 
showed his genius by convincing the 
vaudeville managers of the same fact; 
and now they pay him a big salary. 

Two horny-handed sons of toil at- 
tacked the Australian forests with their 
axes, their ambitions being measured in 
cords and dinnertimes. They won 
some chopping contests. A vaudeville 
agent, amazed by their prowess, found 
that they could chop more wood in a 
given time than any other two men in 
the world. American vaudeville now 
pays them two hundred dollars a week. 

A Japanese, beating all comers at 
rapid writing, transferred his efforts 
from paper to blackboard. His wage 
in the two-a-day is one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. Several billiard 
experts collect three-figure salaries 
from vaudeville; a typewriting cham- 
pion pounded out two hundred dollars a 
week; and a well-known strong man, 
graduated from a boiler factory, gets 
three hundred dollars out of the gross 
receipts. One vaudevillian does noth- 
ing but make faces; another draws a 
hundred and fifty dollars a week for 
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yodeling ; still 
another plays 
the part of a 
dog. 

And_ these 
are the les- 
ser-paid acts 
on the pro- 
gram. Hav- 





ing sand- || 
pape red off Photograph by James & Bushnell 
the rough ice Lloyd, who came to er- 


edges vaude- ican vaudeville from London. 


ville is turning to Capital-A Art. Calvé 
(following her on the first week’s bill 
was a trained gorilla) received four 
thousand dollars a week; Melba has 
been engaged at five thousand; and 
John McCormack refused every offer 
less than twenty-five thousand. (He 
was not engaged.) Blanche Ring gets 
around the two-thousand’ mark; and 
Fritzi Scheff, Kitty Gordon, Nazimova 
and other recruits from the legitimate 
were paid big amounts each week of 
their short tours. 

They are exceptions. If each headliner 
were paid such a wage, the individual 
theaters could not stand the strain. 
So, contrasted with them, the top-line 
acts which stay in vaudeville almost the 
year round, receive from seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to two thou- 
sand dollars a week. In this class be- 

__ long Irene Franklin, Montgom- 
ery and Moore, Cressy and 
Dayne, Fox and Dolly, Nat 
Wills, Bessie Clayton, Evelyn 
Nesbit, Joan Sawyer, Sylvester 
Schaffer, Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
DeHaven, Cross and Josephine, 
Gertrude Hoffman, Gus Ed- 
wards’ Song Revue, Adelaide 
and Hughes, Rigoletto Broth- 
ers, Cora Youngblood, Corson’s 
Instrumentalists, Eddie Foy, 
Bertha Kalich, James and Bon- 
nie Thornton, Bickel and Wat- 
son, and Grace La Rue. 

Taken from the year’s begin- 
ning to its end, the average 
weekly program cost in the 
larger vaudeville theaters is 
about twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. (This permits the use of 
an expensive top-liner every 


Evelyn Nesbit probably never will sing and dance herself away 


from being an object for popular sight-seeing. 
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few weeks.) Some few theaters place 
it at three thousand. Vaudeville’s plan 
is to lay aside one-third of the theater’s 
gross receipts for salaries of perform- 
ers. This therefore permits of average 
higher salaries than in the legitimate, 
where the percentage averages fifty per 
cent of the gross receipts for the attrac- 
tion—which includes cost of manage- 
ment, royalties, railway fares, company 
salaries, part of the advertising expense, 
and a hundred other items—and fifty 
per cent for the theater. 

Yet in the face of this heavy salary 
percentage, there are a dozen or more 
vaudeville theaters in the United States 
that make from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year in net profits. The Orpheum cir- 
cuit, as an example, has paid more than 


one hundred per cent in yearly 

dividends. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the De- 
partment of Justice’s agitation 


over charges that a monopoly exists in 
the vaudeville field, students of amuse- 
ments insist that without a working 
agreement among the managers, this 
enormous business, which has been a 
boon to the theater-owner and the per- 
former alike, could never have been 
built. 

And it has been done in less than 
fifteen years. In the East the first or- 
ganization came-through the efforts of 
E. F. Albee, who brought together B. 
F. Keith, of New York, who owned 
the four theaters known as the Eastern 
Orpheum circuit; F. F. Proctor, later 
Keith’s partner; Kohl and Castle, who 
had the Olympic, the Haymarket and 
the Chicago Opera House, in Chicago ; 
Michael Shea, of Buffalo; James: H. 
Moore, of Detroit and Rochester; 
Henry Davis, of Pittsburgh; Col. J. D. 
Hopkins, of St. Louis; and M. C. An- 
derson, of Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 
They formed the United Booking 
Offices. Nearly all of them were dime- 
museum men. 

One*museum owner of importance 
held out. He was Sylvester Z. Poli, 


an Italian sculptor who had been mak- 
ing wax figures for the Eden Musee. 
He opened a musee of his own in New 
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Haven, and expanded at a remarkable 
rate. Years afterward he entered the 
United Booking Offices. 

In the West the Orpheum Circuit 
began to expand; and in the Middle 
West the Western Vaudeville Mana- 
gers’ Association began collecting a 
chain of theaters. These two organiza- 
tions affiliated with the United Booking 
Offices, which, with the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, makes up “Big Time”—the dream 
oi every vaudeville hopeful. 

The Orpheum Circuit became a fact 
because Morris Myerfeld did not know 
what to do with a San Francisco con- 
cert hall forced upon him through the 
foreclosure of a mortgage. Martin 
Beck, inexperienced but sanguine, came 
to his notice, and Myerfeld turned the 
theater over to him, hoping to dispose 
of it at the first opportunity. Beck con- 
sidered the matter in another light and 
urged Myerfeld to hold on. Out of 
that one theater, in fifteen years, has 
grown the Orpheum Circuit, with 
eighteen or twenty theaters in all of the 
larger cities from Duluth and Kansas 
City west. Not a cent of capital but 
that originally furnished by the invest- 
ors has ever gone into the organization, 
which, through the Orpheum Realty 
Company, owns the controlling interest 
in all but one or two of the ‘theaters 
in which the Circuit’s attractions play. 
All of the organizers are millionaires. 

Then there grew up in the West 
two lower-price—10- 20- and 30-cent— 
vaudeville circuits—Pantages, and Sulli- 
van and Considine; and one, of promi- 
nence—Loew— in the East. Alexander 
Pantages was a Greek immigrant boy 
whose first theater was a storeroom 
in Seattle filled with rude ‘benches. 
John Considine, a pioneer showman of 
Seattle, interested “Big Tim” Sullivan, 
the Tammany Hall leader of New 
York, in a competing circuit, and rap- 
idly built it up. Marcus Loew began 
his business career as a newsboy in 
New York’s East Side. All are rated 
as millionaires—fortunes built up in 
less than fifteen years. 

Even more sensational than the rise 
of Marcus Loew and Martin Beck, was 
that of Alexander Pantages. He 
worked his way to Panama as a waiter 

















aboard a French liner, and landed 


in San Francisco when he was. 


twelve years old. There he 
“suped” in the concert halls, acted 
as usher, sold programs and finally 
opened a restaurant. Then he 
went to Alaska, worked as a river 
pilot for a time, and next got a job 
as a bartender at twenty-four dol- 
lars a day. With four thousand 
dollars in his pocket, he went to 
Seattle and opened his first the- 
ater. He is probably the greatest 
individual theater owner in the 
world. He recently refused four 
million dollars for his holdings. 


T is said—I cannot be certain of 

this statement, for it is a closely 
guarded trade secret—that on sal- 
ary commissions alone, the United 
Booking Offices realize a profit of 
more than a million dollars a 
year. 

Performers get engagements 
through two channels. Either they 
“book” themselves directly through 
the booking agencies of the differ- 
ent circuits, or place themselves in 
the hands of an independent agent 
who, in turn, books them through 
a circuit’s agent. These independ- 
ent agents—one hundred and fifty 
of them are licensed by the city of 
Chicago alone—are misnamed “‘ten 
percenters,” by reason ofthe fact 
that they receive an extra five per 
cent of the performer’s salary as 
long as he is playing under their 
contract. The original five per cent 
of the commission is turned over 
to the agency of the circuit over 
which the performer is booked. 
Bre means, for instance, that if 

‘va Tanguay is ,. 

booked through an are pie 
independent agent, deserted the 
she pays him one hun- _ legitimate stage 
dred and twenty-five fer vaudeville. 
dollars each week as a commis- 
sion. She also pays one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars each week 
In commission to the booking 
agency of the circuit. 

Performers who engage them- 
selves directly through a circuit’s 
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agent pay only five per cent 
of their salaries, as they 
have no_ independent 
broker, middleman or 
special representative 
to consider. 

These independ- 
ent booking agents 
exist by reason of 
the average per- 
former’s dislike for 
looking for a job—be- 
ing continually forced 
to make the rounds Photo- 
of th 3 circuit Viner Cony 
agencies. The better known 
a performer, the less he 


of entertainment, the number 
of performers employed 
in each, and the salary. 
When the circuit agent 
needs an act for a 
certain “spot” on a 
certain week’s bill, 
and finds that his 
private lists will not 
supply it, he runs 
over the lists of inde- 
pendent agents until 
he finds what he thinks 
he wants. A try- 
out is arranged at 
some _ suburban 
theater, if the act is un- 


likes to “humiliate” <4 oom known, and if satis- 
himself by making gull _ factory, he books it 
daily and weekly é ss | ® through the inde- 
applica - " : . pendent agent. 

tions here & ae » As nearly all 
and there, if g . circuit agents 
he be with- try to keep 
out work. their pro- 
Then too, grams 
most p e r- filled from 
form - five to 
ers argue eight 
that the weeks 
agent, be- ahead, 
ing a busi- there is al- 


ness man, is 
able to secure 
larger salaries 
than his clients 
could obtain. 
Of the hundred 

and fifty Or Photograph 
so licensed Studio, New York 
agents in Chicago, only about 
ten actually represent the- 
aters or vaudeville cir- 
cuits. Some .of them, 
of course, make a 
specialty of cabaret 
bookings, lyceum 
bookings, burlesque, 
legitimate, and pri- 
vate entertainments. 
To the circuit agents, 
each day, the inde- 
pendent agents submit 
lists of the attractions 
under their manage- fume 
ment, giving the style Calvé 


most a con- 
stant call for 
acts. 

But do not 
believe that the 
circuit booking 
agent is idle. He 
is one of the busi- 
est figures in 
showdom. There is a 
constant stream of per- 
formers—almost a pa- 
rade—going in and 
out of the Palace 
Theater in New 
York, where the 
United Booking 
Offices flourish; and 
it is much the same 
in Chicago, where the 
Western Vaudeville 
Association and Pant- 
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pupae hee vex .eTal booking offices. 























































These agents, or their assistants, at- 
tend every theater of consequence in 
the two cities. Reports on nearly every 
performer in the amusement world, 
vaudeville, legitimate, burlesque, cab- 
aret, circus and carnival, are kept’on file 
in their offices. One agent told me that 
he had on file the reports of eleven thou- 
sand, five hundred acts. 

One—J. C. Matthews, general book- 
ing agent of the Pantages circuit— 
makes it a point personally to inter- 
view every performer who seeks an en- 
gagement through that agency. He 
doesn’t even take them into his private 
office ; he meets them on equal terms in 
the reception-room; and he plans to 
give each of them twenty minutes. 

“We always want acts, if they are 
good enough,” is his argument, “and I 
wont take any chances on passing up 
any of them. There are at least one 
thousand acts available at any time for 
the booking manager of a large circuit 
—but most of them are the kind we do 
not want, except as ‘fill-ins.’ We want 
fresh, new material—and that is the 
sort that goes direct to the circuit agent. 
I can’t take the word of the average 
independent agent; he is too quick at 
misrepresentation, both to the per- 
former and to the circuit agent. I 
see every act I sign a contract for.” 


f VERY act has its purpose on the 

program; and the position of each 
on the billboard tells fairly accurately 
what it is paid in relation to all of the 
others of the weekly family. This ex- 
plains why one performer may get two 
thousand dollars a week, while another, 
on the same bill and with just as long 
a performance, will receive only one 
hundred dollars a week. (Even a 
“single” or one-person act rarely gets 
less than that on a large circuit.) 

In theaters where eight acts consti- 
tute a program, the headliner is usually 
placed at No. 6 position in the order of 
performance. The act that follows, No. 
7, is considered to have the most diffi- 
cult position—it usually is of the tried- 
and-true variety, of known value—and 
generally receives a wage next in size 
to the topline act. 

The reason is plain enough. The 
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headline act is the flash; it gives oppor- 
tunity for advertising, and it is trusted 
to draw the crowds for the first day 
or so until word-of-mouth advertising 
—the most-valued of all—fills the 
theater of its own power. Yet through- 
out the week the subconscious impres- 
sion prevails that after the headline act 
has been played, the remainder must 
necessarily be tame. This feeling is too 
likely to be correct, for it is logical to 
expect that the most-advertised, high- 
est-paid performance is the best. So 
the vaudeville manager has the prob- 
lem of keeping up interest. There- 
fore he plans to have an act almost as 
good—and sometimes a great deal bet- 
ter—follow the headliner. 

Perhaps you have wondered why the 
last act on the bill, No. 8, usually is a 
circus or acrobatic performance. The 
reason is that it is noise-defying ; people 
are getting ready to leave: the theater, 
or are leaving, rattling seats, crackling 
programs and putting on wraps. Now, 
as the headline act and the last act usu- 
ally require full stages, No. 7, placed 
between, must needs be “in one,”—in 
the narrow strip at the front of the 
stage,—permitting, during its perform- 
ance, the “striking” (unsetting) and 
setting of scenery behind. Most of the 
good solid features in vaudeville have 
learned their hard lessons “in one.” 

No. I, too, is a noise-defying posi- 
tion, for the audience is still coming in 
and getting settled. No. 2, most man- 
agers insist, should be a good-looking- 
girl act, or a boy-and-girl act, that is 
spirited and pleasing and likable. Its 
purpose is to start the performance in 
reality, to get the audience settled, in- 
terested and in a receptive mood. If 
the No. 2 act does not “get” the audi- 
ence, the entire program. is likely to 
fall flat. 

Some managers follow ,with a com- 
edy or a “patter” act; others shift that 
to No. 2, and put the girl act at No. 3. 
Then, for No. 4, comes a sketch or 
playlet. That taking a full stage, and 
the headline act at No. 6 taking a full 
stage, No. 5 is played “in one;” and it 
must be as different as possible from the 
headline act that is to’ follow. No.:7, 
too, has the problem of being different 
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from the performance that has pre- 
ceded. 

This theory of vaudeville program- 
ming works through every performance, 
although the style of the headline act 
frequently causes a rearrangement of 
the middle of the program to give it 
foreground and background. 

Therefore, when you run your eye 
down the billboard, from the large type 
to the small, you may judge that the 
larger the type the larger the salary. 
The first and last acts usually are low- 
priced; then, beginning at No. 2, sala- 
ries go up until No. 6 has been passed. 


UT of these salaries the vaudeville 
performer must pay his railway 
fare and all of his personal expenses, 
and he must supply the greater part of 
his stage equipment. 

Peculiarly, too, this fact has made a 
landowner and veritable banker out 
of the vaudeville actor. Because their 
business, making saving necessary, 
teaches them how to save, vaudeville 
players are the largest property-holders 
in the amusement field. 

They are out on their own. They 
have no manager over them, to pay 
railway fares, hotel bills and other per- 
sonal expenses, and from whom they 
may get money in emergencies; if they 
get into trouble, they must get out of 
it on their own initiative. If by rea- 
son of train wreck or hotel fire, or in- 
jury or intemperance, the player does 
not appear for his performances, an- 
other actor steps into his place. He is 
out of a job, for the time being. 

So nearly every performer in vaude- 
ville has his “grouch-bag.” It is made 
of leather or cloth and hangs about the 
neck beneath the underclothing. It is 
lined with waterproof silk. In this 
lies a hundred-dollar note the year 
round, and often the amount is much 
larger. It derives its name from the 
fact that it is generally accepted in the 
amusement world—or has been—that 
anyone who saves money must be a 
grouch. . Vaudeville proves otherwise. 


It is the performer’s emergency fund 
—a life-saver against immediate needs 
that may be brought on by fire, robbery, 
wreck, illness or idleness. 


One vaude- 
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villian told me that he had carried the 
same one-hundred-dollar bill in the 
same bag for five years, and had never 
taken the bag from around his neck. 
As for the transportation expense. 
it is smaller than the average citizen 
believes. On a tour over the country 
on one of the larger circuits, railway 
fares will average five dollars a week. 
Unlike the legitimate actor, who finds 
himself constantly on parade and must 
live up to expectations, the vaudevillian 
chooses his own private life. I know 
a score or so of the best-paid vaude- 
ville actors in the business whose living 
expense does not exceed thirty-five dol- 
lars a week. Deducting their railway 
fare, the remainder of their salaries 
goes into diamonds, real estate and ne- 
gotiable securities. There are few legiti- 
mate players for whom this can be said. 


NOTHER peculiar difference be- 

tween the two classes is that the 
majority of legitimate players who have 
entered vaudeville have “failed; and at 
the same time, the majority of the suc- 
cessful legitimate players of a certain 
type are graduates of vaudeville. 

George M. Cohan, David Warfield, 
Weber and Fields, Sam Bernard, and 
Montgomery and Stone are among 
these. 

On the other hand, Ethel Barrymore 
makes good in vaudeville, owing to her 
“name” (her reputation) and her mag- 
netism. Robert Hilliard had the first 
recognized sketch in vaudeville, “The 
Littlest Girl,’ and was a_ headliner 
years ago. Henry Woodruff had sev- 
eral failures in vaudeville. 

Henry Miller had great difficulty in 
fitting himself to the new environment. 
Valerie Bergere has probably been the 
most consistently successful dramatic 
actress in vaudeville. Claude Gilling- 
water started in vaudeville with what 
was called “hokum’ — resorting to 
clownish efforts for laughs. 

Among the failures—why go down 
the long list?—is Sarah Bernhardt! 
While she drew crowds, she had no idea 
of the special requirements of vaude- 
vilte, and consequently her audiences 
were disappointed in her. 

That is vaudeville’s way! 
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Daphne Pollard, in 
“The Passing Show 
of 1915,” at the Winter 
3arden. 


A 
Love 


Affair 


BRINGING IT 
UP-TO-DATE 


By John J. Rodgers 


Nw 7 HAT a benevolent healer Time is! 

\W/ I met Her on Broadway yesterday ; 
! —l} I did not even blush. 

I was very young and she was very young 
—when I fell in love with Daphne Pollard. 
Frankly, it was a rather telescopic enchant- 
ment; yet through it all I cherished my 
passion in the sacred vault of my heart, 
nourishing it and coddling it as the tender, 
shrinking thing it was—withal, a pathetic 
pleasantry. Youth is that way, you know. 

Love reconciles the ends of the earth: 
me it filled with a surging of ambition and 
energy that would have pulled down the 
skies to lay them, shredded, at her feet—if she 
had willed. As it was, I took up certain other- 
wise arduous duties that netted me the gallery 
Sd admittance fee—two bits, as we say out 

est. 





after I had 
consum- 
mated some 
particularly 


I look back now at the terrible scorn with angelic 
which I regarded Mother and Father (Maw and heroism. 
the Judge except when the Minister came to din- The Judge 
ner) when they sought to probe the secret of my said noth- 
sudden energy. A fat chance they had, they ing; his 


had! They did not know; they could not have 
understood. All they considered was the material 
evidence—the perspiring, bustling energy that 
routed me from the pleasures of all-day suck- 
ers and mumble-the-peg. “Our boy is getting 
to be a perfect little man,” Mother would say 
proudly, looking at me fondly over her glasses 
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eyes roamed 
over me with 
a speculative, 
almost quiz- 
zical gleam 
that was dis- 
concerting. 
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Had they observed, they might have 
noted that my access of energy and am- 
bition were coincident with the arrival 
of Gus-the-billposter at the bridge down 
by Smout’s rutabaga and cabbage patch, 
the scene of midnight raids and stom- 
ach-ache. There Gus, with awe-inspir- 
ing dexterity and yet elaborate care- 
lessness (I have often wondered since 
if Gus really was oblivious to our ad- 
miring circle of eyes), would paste up 
each season the words and music of 
my heart’s song—“Coming: The Pol- 
lard Lilliputian Opera Company, with 
Miss Daphne Pollard.” Before the 
paste was dry on the bridge boards, I 
would be interviewing the Judge on an 
important business matter. 

These interviews always resolved 
themselves into a new and far more 
definite working agreement whereby, 
for a consideration of two bits (twenty- 
five cents) delivered to me in person 
and not to Maw, every other day, I 
was to mow the lawn “clean into the 
corners,” and split the wood—twice 
through in the middle, it being distinctly 
specified, so Mary Ellen Jones could 
get it into the kitchen stove (darn it! 
why didn’t they get a regular stove, 
anyway!), and clean the chicken 
coops. Labor never was so sweet, so 
dream-filled, so sublime. 

Then when night came! Gee-e-e! 
Maw would make a tour of inspection 
of my ears and neck; then I’d go out 
and meet the fellers under the electric 
light on the corner—the one we busted 
that night, and the cop came—‘“Fatty” 
Striborg and “Beaky” Snyder and 
“One-eye” Witherspoon. Maybe we'd 
sing on the way downtown to the 
show. 

There this thrilling love affair began, 
and almost ended—from afar. But 
thanks to the gods of love, I achieved 
a splendid climax that I still consider 
as brilliant. as it was adoring. In 
school I observed my seat-mate, with a 
daring that sent pin-pricks of terror up 
my spine, slide an “immy” (imita- 
tion) agate marble to his pigtailed 
inamorata. I quaked at the delicious- 
ness of the thought of a similar scene 
between Daphne and me. That night 


I collected my choicest agates from un- 
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der the piano and the parlor sofa and 
from out of my overalls—not ‘‘immies,” 
either, and with only an occasional nick, 
won on the field of battle. No knight 
ever won and prepared a gift so pre- 
cious. I wrapped them in tinfoil and 
butcher’s paper, and mailed them. They 
were first enclosed, if I remember 
aright, in the cleanest Bull Durham 
sack I possessed. 


] WALKED up Broadway yesterday, 

with the world on my shoulders. I 
met Daphne Pollard, and she sent the 
world about its business with a “Scat!” 
She took my friend’s introduction en- 
thusiastically. 

“Well! Well! Well!” she exclaimed, 
three times. “If it isn’t you, the little 
boy that sent me all of his pretty mar- 


bles. Why, it’s been years and years 
and years— And ’way out West, 
and— And here you are on Broad- 


way, with a hatband that yells ‘Bloody 
murder!’ Piccadilly shoes in four 
colors—a cane and a mustache and a 
Manner. Is it really you?” 

“In spite of everything you have 
enumerated,” I replied with dignity to 
fit my Manner, “it is. The same heart 
beats beneath this waistcoat al fresco 
that beat beneath the—er—burlap 
jumper of yore; the—” 

“If you are being sentimental,” cut 
in Miss Pollard, the diminutive, “good- 
by. If you are being poetic, I shall 
stay and laugh.” 

“Good! I'll use that in a play some 
time,” I promised. “Less than that 
has been called genius by Browning 
clubs.” 

“I suppose you are going to ask 
about me,” she suggested naively. 

“Ask about you?” I said in. my best 
roar. “I’ve already heard. Why, the 
critics got almost human over you, 
didn’t they? Bide Dudley told 
me you were ‘little, but oh, my!’ Herb 
Roth says you dance almost as well as 
he does. And—” 

“What did he say?” she asked, jerk- 
ing a small thumb at the friend who 
had introduced me. 

“Oh, him!” I said carelessly. “He 
raved. He’s crazy about you, anyway. 
He said a lot of mushy patter about 











Daphne Pollard. 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 
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how exquisite you are, how lovable, how perfectly wonderful 
—and a lot of other sob stuff. I didn’t pay much attention 
to him; but Channing Pollock said—” 

“Did he say,” she asked, indicating my friend again, “did 
he use that word—exrquisite?” 

“He certainly did,” I hastened, looking her straight in the 
eye. “But Channing Pollock—” 

“I shall kiss him for that,” she said placidly, smiling 
at my friend. “That is the only nice word I have 
ever heard that he hasn’t said f was before.” 

“But Channing Pollock,” I persisted, “he—” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that after a microscopic examination, he 
believed you were a comedy bacillus,” I finished. 
“You know,” I hastened to explain, “you are rather 
small.” 

“Rather? I’m a peewee.” 


S a matter of 
fact, she 

is. She is 

just 


Miss Pollard Photo- 
in a character or nonett 


réle. * Studio, 
. Chicago 


four feet and six inches 
short. Besides which, she 
weighs ninety pounds; she 
is twenty-two years old; 
she wears size 13% chil- 
dren’s shoes; and she 















first went on the stage when she was 
six years old. That is Daphne Pollard 
in a nutshell. 

She was born in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia (her real name is Trott) and 
played ‘n the Colonies for five seasons 
with _ sllard’s Lilliputian Opera Com- 
pany before it was brought to the 
United States. Before she was eight 
years old, she was the Pollard Com- 
pany’s leading lady; when she was 
twelve, she had a repertory of thirty- 
two musical comedies and comic operas, 
among them all of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan group. Vaudeville and stock 
training—mostly on the Pacific Coast, 
for the Gerry Society was active east of 
the Mississippi—followed. Except for 
a season last year with “The Candy 
Shop,” she hadn’t been on the stage for 
four years before her entrance into 
New York. 

She came into Gotham on rubber 
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HE COULD NOT SEE IT 
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soles. “If I did make good,” she ex- 
plained, “I wanted to know that it was 
me that had done it.” In the advance 
notices of ‘““The Passing Show of 1915” 
she permitted herself to be announced 
only as “Daphne Pollard, a recruit from 
vaudeville.” At her request, the Shu- 
bert press department did not send her 
photographs to the newspapers. 

Then the “Passing Show” opened. 
Broadway, the next day, resounded 
with the success that this unknown, 
Daphne Pollard, had made. 

And I have begun to think that even 
in my extremely susceptible youth, I 
showed good judgment. 


ERHAPS I should have introduced 
to you the friend who introduced 
Daphne Pollard to me yesterday on 
Broadway—the friend who is to be 
kissed for that word I put into his 
mouth. He is her husband. 





ICTOR HERBERT relates the following story on a friend of his: 
“Like others who have achieved greatness, or have had greatness thrust 
upon them, the head of a certain well-known political man is innocent of hirsute 


adornment,” laughed Mr. Herbert. 


“One morning—one of those damp, sticky, foggy mornings—this man reached 


his office in anything save a good humor. 


One of the first things—and a thing 


which he particularly detested at all times—that attracted his attention was a 


fresh piece of fly-paper lying on his desk. 


“ “See here,’ he cried, addressing his stenographer, ‘what.in the world is this 


doing on my desk?’ 


“*Why,’ retorted the girl, ‘you told me to put it there yesterday.’ 











“*Ves, and I told you to put it here after I had left the office and remove it 
before I arrived this morning, didn’t I?’ said the man, gruffly. “Take it away.’ 

“Where shall I put it?’ she asked. 

“‘T don’t give a hang,’ exclaimed the man, ‘so you put it where I can’t see it!’ 

“The girl, whose anger was too much for her to control by this time, picked 
up the offending piece of fly-paper, balanced it for one brief moment thoughtfully 
on one hand, and then slapped it carefully on the back of her employer’s hairless 
® head. 
“Then she seized her hat and coat and wandered out into the damp, sticky, 
foggy morning in search of a job.” 













London; 


The Actor's Utopia 


AND AT THE SAME TIME— 
THE ACTOR’S PURGATORY 


By Laurette Taylor 


[ ~ |OCIALLY, every actor in 
S | England is a John Drew, and 
every actress a Mrs. Fiske. 

Of course this unequivocal generality 
can be disproved, but what generality 
cannot? In any event, instances of an 
actor’s being persona non grata in Eng- 
lish society are sufficiently rare to be 
the rule-proving exceptions. Whatever 
his social station, a cad is a cad; how- 
ever mighty her title, a cat is a cat. 
Excepting cads and cats, theatrical folk 
in London enjoy a standing in the com- 
munity which, by contrast, emphasizes 
the fact that we who are Americans 
are still regarded as gypsies. 

In other ways actors in London have 
a far better time of it than in America. 
The kindlier treatment accorded us 
outside the theater is a measure of the 
greater consideration shown us by “the 
management.” 

Yet let no one think for one moment 
that I am in any way weaned from the 
land of my birth. Nothing that has 
come within my experience here can 
compensate for the fact that three thou- 
sand miles separate me from—Home. 

Utopia is all right, of course, but it 
reminds me of a Garden of Eden story 
I heard recently. It is an inverted ver- 
sion. 

According to my friend, Adam and 
Eve originally were hard-working 
human beings who lived outside the 
Garden. Their punishment (for un- 
righteous behavior) did not consist of 
being banished from the Garden, but 
of being sent into the Garden, there to 
drag out their existence in misery— 














wretched in the possession of every- 
thing their finite minds could ask. And 
they quickly began to yearn for the 
humble necessity of labor. 

I suppose it would be reasonable for 
me to think London is the best place in 
the world, if I were influenced by the 
way London has treated me. But 
London will never be anything more to 
me than a very wonderful place—to 
visit. 


HE reason I have decided to burst 

forth into print in this fashion is 
merely that it seems to me time some- 
body did. Most of the English 
writers who “do” America in one 
round-trip of a five-day boat, come 
back to London with the idea that the 
only way to sell their impressions to 
English magazines is to follow the 
beaten track and roast us. American 
critics whose effusions on England I 
have read, seem imbued with the same 
idea. Now I’ve lived in London almost 
a year, and I feel that at least I know 
what I’m talking about. 

While London is truly the actor’s 
Utopia, it is also the actor’s purgatory. 
It is one or the other—to the limit. The 
determining factor is just one thing— 
opportunity. If you are able to get an 
engagement (and they like you), you 
find yourself arrived on a plane un- 
imagined by the most optimistic. Until 
your opportunity comes, you suffer 
disappointments such as no amateur at 
home ever has to face. 

We talk a great deal about Broadway 
in August with its hundreds of unem- 
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huge American successes to his 
credit, told me recently that he 
could walk down the Strand 
any day in the year and re- 
cruit a cast that would play 
“School for Scandal” mag- 
nificently—if he offered as much as a 
shilling a performance to each actor. 


ployed actors. Is there any tale of 
suffering and privation that has not 
been told about the rung 

can actor of 4 
genius who is 

forever being = 
robbed of his 

chance to 


. ae 
‘ 


~~ 


TFhotograph copyrighted by General 
Press Agency, Ltd., London 


He added that before 
he could make a pro- 
duction with such a 


cast, he would prob- 
ably have to buy a 


Laurette Taylor at her home in 
ndon. * 


prove it? The truth is that 
New York offers a score of 
opportunities for every one 
that exists in London—so 
far as the theater is con- theater, even 
cerned. theater owners 
One of the best known dram- ites being ob- 
atists in England, a man with several sessed with 
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“Tt is much easier to break into the Bank of 
England than it is to break into the cast of a 
London company. . . . I dare say that. this 
accounts largely for the fact that once you have 
made a name, your stage career can continue 
uninterruptedly just as long as you choose. 
. . - The truth is that New York offers a 
score of opportunities for every one that exists 
in London—so far as the theater is concerned. 
There is the all-prevailing London notion that 
no actor without a London record 
can possibly act.” 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford Co., 
New York 
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the all-prevailing London notion that no 
actor without a London record can 
possibly act. 

(This does not apply, of course, to 
foreign stars whose native reputations 
precede them.) 

My friend the author has a daughter 
who has appeared in three of his plays 
in New York with personal success. 
He honestly believed, until he tried, 
that it would be the simplest thing in 
the world for him to get her a part in 
one of his own plays when it was pro- 
duced here. He felt almost shy about 
suggesting it to a producer; it was 
perhaps taking undue advantage of his 
position. 

He made his first suggestion that she 
have a small part in one of his plays— 
four years ago. Since then he has 
repeated that suggestion to producers of 
a half dozen of his plays; and his 
daughter has yet to make her London 
début ! 

It is much easier to break into the 
Bank of England than to break into the 
cast of a London company. It never 
seems to occur to managerial intellects 
that the only way to obviate the lack 
of a London reputation is to have a 
chance to earn one. In any event, your 
London manager is adamant in his 
refusal to be the one to offer the 
chance. 

I dare say this accounts largely for 
the fact that once you have made a 
name, your stage career can continue 
uninterruptedly just as long as you 
choose. It accounts also, I believe, for 
the presence of the same relatively few 
players in the relatively few London 
theaters season after season. 

But to come back to the brighter 
side. 


HRISTMAS in the theater at home 

is signalized from Maine to Cali- 
fornia by being made a day of greater 
hardship than any other day in the 
year. We are obliged not only to play 
a matinée, but it doesn’t begin until 
three o’clock—in deference to folk who 
have midday dinner on Christmas. 
Perhaps you think it lets us have our 
Christmas dinner at midday also. It 
doesn’t. To act and to digest a Christ- 


mas dinner simultaneously can’t be 
done. And it isn’t, done. Obviously 
the same impossibility faces us in the 
short time between the afternoon and 
night performances. The result is we 
get no dinner at all on Christmas— 
those of us lucky enough in having 
engagements to be in the Christmas 
mood. 

Yet the Christmas matinée is always 
productive of small receipts, and the 
audience (digesting its Christmas din- 
ner) is inevitably the dullest and least 
responsive we ever have to play be- 
fore. 

In England there not only is no 
matinée on Christmas ; there is no even- 
ing performance either! _ 

The man in whose theater I played 
in New York is a devout Catholic. He 
followed his natural instincts a year 
ago and closed the theater Good Friday 
night. But such a storm of disapproval 
was poured down on his poor gray hairs 
that he could not summon up courage 
enough to respect a day of such great 
significance as Christmas. 

In London there have never been 
performances on Good Friday. 

And actors in England are paid for 
every extra performance they give. 

Every Saturday night, in London, a 
man from a wigmaker’s calls and col- 
lects all the wigs worn in the produc- 
tion. The wigs are returned Monday, 
oiled and dressed. This service the 
management pays for. Such a thing 
was never heard of in America. 

Every actor in a London production 
has a dresser at the expense of the 
management. This also is an unheard 
of luxury “back home.” 

I was never more astonished in my 
life than-I was at the beginning of my 
London engagement when I learned 
that the management buys stockings for 
all the women in the casts of all the 
plays produced here. That also was 
never done at home. 

Of course London favorites are 
spoiled. How can it be otherwise? To 
be a London favorite is to fit in that 
category of personages “who can do 
no wrong.” And to my surprise I dis- 
cover there are many such personages 
—besides the King. 





Enid Grey 
Finds flers¢if 


WHEREIN A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
LQVES AND LOSES~—AND THEN FINDS 
LIFE AND HOPE IN A NEW CAREER 


By Adela Rogers St.Johns 





HEN Enid Grey first dis- 
\W/ covered that she was discon- 

tented, she told her husband 
all about it. She was that kind of 
woman. 

He put his arms around her, 
cuddled her glorious blonde head 
against his shoulder and told her not 
to be a silly little goose. 

“I’m not a silly little goose,” said 
Enid Grey, looking up at him with love- 
ly, reproachful eyes. “I am unhappy 
and discontented and miserable, be- 
cause I haven’t a thing in the world to 
do.” 

Henry Raymond, handsome, well 
bred and prosperous looking, the typi- 
cal American business man, rose and 
stood looking at his beautiful young 
wife, while he peeled the wrapper from 
his expensive after-breakfast cigar. 

There were things about her that he 
did not understand, that he had never 
understood, even in the six years since 
he had brought her from the big, white- 
pillared Southern home, down in 
Tennessee. Her brilliant, almost exotic 
temperament, her restlessness, her Irish 
impulsiveness, her passions, amazed 
and startled him. 

He did not understand her nature 
any more than he had ever understood 
her name—the two names of Southern 
custom, where he considered one 
sufficient. 

One thing he did understand and ap- 
preciate—her beauty. 

Now, even as he decided impatiently 
that this growing restlessness must be 
handled with firm hands, he admired 

















the heavy braids of corn-colored hair 
encircling her small head, and the ex- 
quisite lines of her slim, curved young 
body. 

_ “My dear,” he said at last, speak- 
ing as One would speak to a rebellious 
child, “I don’t understand you. I posi- 
tively don’t. It seems to me you have 
everything that any woman could de- 
sire. You have a beautiful home, a de- 
voted husband, a fine, strong young 
son, a leading position in New York 
society, and all that money can buy. 
There is nothing I wont give you or 
try to do for you, but because you have 
a dissatisfied spell, you expect me to 
change the whole course of my life to 
please your moods. What is it that you 
want ?” 

Enid Grey got up and went over to 
her desk; from a heavy gold inlaid box 
she took a cigarette and stuffed it into 
a bent ivory and gold holder. None in 
New York ever thought of denying 
young Mrs. Raymond’s beauty. As she 
stood there in the rose-shaded lights, 
her soft, fair throat and arms bare be- 
neath the silken sheen of her negligée, 
she looked as Helen of Troy might 
have looked on the day the Greeks and 
Trojans fought and died for her 
beauty. Beneath the red gold of her 
hair, her eyes, the deep-blue of sap- 
phires in candlelight, were a flare of 
wonderful color. The crushed roses of 
her mouth, the fragrance of her cheeks, 
looked almost insolently lovely and 
alive. She was exquisitely well made. 
The curves where her hands melted into 
her wrists, the delicate modeling of her 
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throat beneath the ears, the supple sway 
of her waist, filled the artistic eye with 
pleasure. 

Now, as she looked at her husband 
over the gray-blue clouds of smoke, her 
eyes were stormy wells of passion, and 
her mouth was impudent. 

“Oh, Henry, I want to do some- 
thing,” she cried in her melting voice 
with its delicious Southern accent. 
“How can I make you understand? I’m 
suffocating. I’m crushed and stifled. I 
hate society. I hate parties and lunch- 
eons. They bore me. They get on my 
nerves. The men are all piffling, and the 
women are all cats. My life is being 
stamped out for me. I’m not an idle 
woman, Henry. I haven’t a home to 
care for; the servants do all that. You 
don’t need my care—you just want to 
look at me. You are quite content with 
me as I am—a doll wife. As for my 
boy,”—the lovely face flushed and the 
eyes filled with sudden tears,—“I don’t 
have him. If I did, I’d never say a 
word, But your mother knows so much 
more about bringing up children than 
I do. She knows how Raymond chil- 
dren are always brought up, have been 
brought up for centuries. You and she 
have-a system for that child’s life, and 
it doesn’t include me—his mother. 
Why, I hardly ever see him.” 

Henry Raymond waited patiently 
until she had finished, though he plain- 
ly thought both her ideas and her 
emotions in bad taste. Then he shook 
his head at her. “The boy is all right. 
I wont have him interfered with, do 
you understand? He has the best care 
in the world; he leads a regular, un- 
spoiled, unemotional, natural existence ; 
and that’s what he’s going to lead. He’s 
being brought up properly.” 

Enid Grey bowed her head. Her 
hands shook a little. “I know,” she 
murmured. It was an old subject, and 
the answer was always the same. 

“Now listen, my dear,” said her hus- 
band, as he put on his fur coat: “You're 
hysterical. I don’t know what you want 
to do, but I am sure that it isn’t suit- 
able. It’s probably most ridiculous, and 
neither my mother nor I could coun- 
tenance it for a moment. Go down- 
town. Buy yourself some new gowns 
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and jewels and hats. Give some more 
tango parties—but don’t let me hear 
any more of this.” 

He kissed her several times and then 
went out without looking back. 


EN ID GREY watched him go. Then 
she curled up on the big divan and 
smoked cigarette after cigarette in 
furious haste. A maid brought in her 
morning mail, but Enid Grey ignored 
it. Her whole slender body was quiver- 
ing with rage. She was angry with her 
husband, angry with herself, with the 
silks and laces that bound her flesh. 
She hated the luxury of the room, the 
links that chained her to her idleness. 

“You're a parasite,” she cried sud- 
denly across the room, to the rose- 
colored vision in the mirrors. “You’re 
nothing. If you were struck dead this 
minute, there wouldn’t be one single 
thing that wouldn’t go along just as 
well without you.” 

She rose suddenly and trailed up to 
the great white nursery at the back of 
the house. 

‘“‘Where’s my boy?” she said to the 
maid. 

“Gone out with his grandmother to 
drive, madam,” said the maid, who, 
with the rest of the household, adored 
young Mrs. Raymond. 

“Oh.” Enid Grey’s face fell. 

“T’m packing his things, ma’am,” 
went on the maid. “Mrs. Raymond 
thinks he ought to have a change of 
air, and she’s taking him to the coun- 
try to-morrow.” 

“Oh,” said the mother again. 

Outside the door, she paused, leaning 
up against the framework, her hands 
clenched. ‘““And I wasn’t even told,” 
she said bitterly. “I didn’t even know 
—I, his mother.” 

She let her maid dress her, put on a 
fascinating little hat over her glistening 
braids, and took her jewel case and 
muff, still with the same passionate re- 
sentment swelling her breast. 

As she went down to her waiting 
motor, she stopped to say to her secre- 
tary: “Please call up Mrs. Van Allen, 
Edith, and tell her I’m too ill to lunch 
there to-day. I'll be at Miss Sayre’s 
if you need me.” 
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In Eleanor Sayre’s cosy den, Enid 
Grey sat down and poured out the story 
of her morning, with all the vividness 
of her Irish tongue. Eleanor Sayre, 
tall, browned and silent, clad in a, man- 
nish shirt and short skirt, listened with 
grave eyes. Eleanor was a spoiled child 
of society. Her unconventional freaks 
and pranks were tolerated, even ap- 
proved, because she was the last of a 
most illustrious family, and her own 
private fortune was counted in millions. 
She adored Enid Grey Raymond with 
all the intense adoration of an exceed- 
ingly plain woman for one of excep- 
tional beauty. 

“What am I going to do?” demanded 
Enid Grey, her hot words catching in 
her throat and her breath coming in 
little gasps. 

“I’d suggest a den of lions to train,” 
said Eleanor, grinning. “That might 
suit your present mood.” 

“That’s an idea,” agreed Enid Grey 
with a smile; “but Henry might 
object.” 

“Play polo.” 

“And ruin my complexion? That 
wouldn’t excite me a bit.” 

“Try suffrage.” 

“Ugh! How awful! It is the blasé 
woman or the neglected woman who 
tries suffrage—no woman who wants to 
lve.” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” 

“If I were a man,” said Enid Grey, 
smiling dreamily, “one of my own Irish 
ancestors for instance, I’d go and shoot 
lions, or explore.” 

“But you can’t do that.” 

“No—unfortunately. As it is, I shall 
probably get into mischief. I want to 
live. Oh, Nell, I have never lived. I 
have never felt joy or pain, except 
when my boy was born; and they have 
robbed me of him. I can’t stand it. It 
isn’t worth while. I’d just as soon be 
dead. I’m Irish—Irish, and my blood 
refuses to run like a glacier. I suppose 
I am a rebel, but I am willing to bear 
hunger or cold or pain for a chance 
to live. I will pay the price, whatever 
it is. Look at me, Nell.” She leaned 
forward, her lovely face beautiful as 
a banshee. “Do I look like the kind of 
a woman who could go through life and 
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die without living to the heights and 
depths of things—without passion— 
without love, without work ?” 

Eleanor Sayre took the trembling, 
soft little body in her strong arms and 
soothed Enid Grey gently. But her 
tanned, lined face looked worried and 
tired above the corn-colored braids. 


HEN Enid Grey Raymond met 

Warren Gibson for the first time, 
a sudden spark seemed to ignite some- 
thing within her. 

They met at a fashionable thé 
dansant, two weeks after Enid Grey’s 
luncheon with Eleanor Sayre. 

Warren Gibson was the most popular 
actor in New York. His play, “The 
Cave Man,” was running its third 
season on Broadway. And Gibson was 
hailed from all sides as the handsomest 
and cleverest star in New York. 

He was handsome, Enid Grey de- 
cided, as she watched him. His tall, 
well-built figure, very English in its 
broad-shouldered,  slim-waisted _ ele- 
gance, had a distinguished air about it. 
His face, marked and lined as though 
he had really lived and paid, was al- 
most of cameo cut, with its high fore- 
head and wave of sandy hair. He 
looked very much older than Enid Grey 
had thought him on the afternoon 
when she had watched him acting from 
a front box, breathless and thrilled. 

It was his vitality of living that lit 
the spark within Enid Grey. There had 
been times in Warren Gibson’s life 
when he had hated all women, when he 
had vowed to put them out of his life 
forever, and never again to know the 
delicious pain of loving them. But, as 
acting was his work, women were his 
recreation. And his theory was always 
to strive for something new. He strove 
to keep his youth solely that he might 
strive for something new in women. 

Gibson was forty-three when first 
they met. The mesmeric, radiant blue 
of Enid Grey’s eyes drew him. As he 
looked down at her, the pulsing youth 
and beauty of her, he felt suddenly all 
the wonderful possibilities she had of 
loving and being loved. He knew some- | 
how that she had never loved, in spite 
of the gold band on her slender finger. 












He set himself to please her, and in 
turn found himself charmed and held 
by the half-veiled look of passionate 
longing in her eyes. He felt a strong 
desire to take. this glorious blonde girl 
with her sapphire eyes and her rose- 
leaf mouth and bring her to the full 
knowledge of love held close within his 
arms. 

His fine eyes, netted with lines, 
flashed a strange, golden color, mascu- 
line and passionate, the eyes of a man 
who admires a woman intensely and 
wants her to know it. Enid Grey did 
not like him, especially. She was disap- 
pointed in him, but the fire of his tem- 
perament reached her. She wanted to 
put out her hands and warm them, as 
at a candle flame. She did not know— 
or ask herself—why. 

“Please tell me about your work,” 
she said in her soft Southern voice. 
The man smiled down at her. He had 
found that all women were interested 
in his work, 

“Ah,” he said, “acting is the most 
wonderful thing in the world. It is liv- 
ing life as you would like to live it. It 
is remodeling things nearer to -your 
heart’s desire. You live out in the 
world; things go wrong and they don’t 
suit you—you are hurt and broken. But 
you can go into your theater and be 
some one else. You can forget every- 
thing else. You can become another, 
more wonderful, thing. It is the most 
supreme art—acting— because you 
make an art of yourself.” 

Enid Grey sat fascinated. She had 
never been so interested in her life. 

“Ts it hard?” she said. “It looks very 
easy.” 

“Tt looks easiest when it is hardest,” 
he said. 

Enid Grey sighed. “Oh, how wonder- 
ful it must be.” 

“Wont you come down to the theater 
to-morrow for the matinée and come 
behind? Perhaps I can show you better 
about it there.” 

“Oh, could 1? Wouldn’t I be in the 
way? Truly?” Enid Grey’s face lighted 
with smiles. 

“Please do come,” said Warren Gib- 
son, with all his gentlest chivalry. “I 
should be honored and delighted.” 
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F.NiD GREY went. She had never 
before been behind the scenes. She 
knew that her mother-in-law would 
strongly disapprove of the action and 
that her husband would be furious, so 
she kept the engagement to herself. 

When she alighted from her car in 
front of the theater, a Japanese serv- 
ant who had evidently been waiting 
for her, stepped to her side. She fol- 
lowed him silently to the stage entrance. 
Her heart was beating so-hard that she 
could hardly breathe. She felt as if 
some one had suddenly transported her 
to another world by means of a magic 
carpet. The dark, dirty door of the 
popular theater gave her a decided 
shock, but she smiled as she walked 
through the narrow passage and noted 
the photographs of famous actresses 
pasted about. 

Gibson met her at the door of his 
dressing-room. He was in a dressing- 
gown of peacock blue. 

“Come in, dear lady,” he said. “I 
haven’t made up yet, but I’ll go ahead 
while we talk; then Jim can take you 
out and place a chair for you where 
you can see.” 

Enid Grey gasped a little at the un- 
conventionality of it; but she went in, 
her head a little higher than usual. 

“How—lovely!” she gasped as she 
stepped into the dressing-room. The 
tiny place was lined on every side with 
mirrors. There was one huge black 
leather chair and a long couch with 
Persian draperies across it. Several jars 
of long-stemmed roses whose fragrance 
filled the air with heavy perfume, 
added a touch of color, and the light 
was so bright that she blinked. 

Warren Gibson laughed with pleas- 
ure at her naive surprise. “This is my 
workshop,” he said. “The roses are in 
honor of your delightful presence.” 

Enid Grey sat down in the big black 
leather chair and watched him make 
up, with her blue eyes as wide as a 
child’s on hearing a fairy tale. 

“But there isn’t half as much to it 
as I thought there would be,” she said, 
when he had quickly lined lashes and 
brows with black, added a touch of 
very bright rouge and covered the 
whole with heavy tan powder. 
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“Nevertheless, it’s rather an art to 
find just how much to use and what will 
give the effect you want from the 
front,” said Gibson, lining his temples 
with mascara. 

Enid Grey Raymond had never en- 
joyed herself as much in her life as she 
did that afternoon. She sat in the wings 
where she could see part of the stage 
and part of the audience. She was next 
to the entrance, and her fascinated eyes 
watched the actors as they went on and 
off the stage, thrilled and bewildered 
by the rapid changes from their every- 
day selves to the characters of the 
play. 

The leading woman, a dark-eyed, 
sinuous young beauty, startled her 
with her frank naturalness and aban- 
don. The actors gathered around Enid 
Grey’s chair, after Gibson had pre- 
sented them, and laughed and chatted 
and joked with her as if they had 
known her all her life, with a whole- 
hearted enjoyment that amazed her. 

And the play seemed changed to a 
wonderful mechanism of humanity. 
She sobbed and quivered under the 
strain of it. When Gibson, flushed and 
triumphant, swayed the audience from 
breathless silence into wild applause, 
she gasped with pleasure. The sound 
of applause from the stage was a new 
sensation that thrilled her into a wild 
appreciation. 

After it was over, Gibson found her 
altered. She had warmed to him with 
a new, adoring warmth. Questions 
about how to act, about the play and 
how it had been rehearsed, about Miss 
Sherwin, the leading woman, she rained 
upon him. He found her pliable to all 
his wishes, as long as he talked stage 
to her. 

From his fifteen years of experience, 
he looked down into her wide, mis- 
chievous Irish eyes, and said softly, 
in the same voice and manner she had 
watched from the stage, “You have 
never lived, never lived.” 

Enid Grey looked back at him, with 
the magic glare of the footlights still 
in her eyes, the roar of applause still 
in her ears, and the smell of the grease 
paint in her nostrils, and answered 

dreamily, “No—I have never loved.” 
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That was the real beginning of their 
intimacy. 


FROM that time on, Enid Grey lived 

in the theater. She found a new 
world opened to her. She chafed at the 
bonds that held her in her luxurious 
but empty home. She saw “The Cave 
Man” again and again, watching it 
with new senses eager for knowledge. 
She learned all the stage-craft and 
lore that she could absorb. She came 
to know when “the performance,” as 
she called it, was good and when it 
was bad. She knew why, too. She and 
Warren Gibson read together—new 
books of poetry, new plays. New vis- 
tas of thought were opened to the 
woman who had been held first by an 
old-fashioned Southern father and then 
by her husband. She began to form 
opinions of her own, to have freedom 
of thought and action. A thrill of some- 
thing more real than the stilted society 
life she had known had come into her 
life. - 

Her boy was in the country with 
his grandmother. She had had one tele- 
gram which read, “Boy well and happy. 
Will keep him here a month.” Her hus- 
band was absorbed in some big rail- 
road deal in which she had no interest. 

Warren Gibson, seeking in her a 
renewal of all the old thrills of loving 
and being loved, did not make open 
love to her. He subtly, masterfully, 
made himself a part of this new devel- 
opment of her character which he felt 
would inevitably conquer her. 

She met many stage people and 
formed friendships with the women. 
She found them all brilliant, interested 
in life and frankly determined to enjoy 
it. So they drifted through the winter, 
and Enid Grey found an outlet for her 
emotions. 

The end came suddenly. Enid Grey 
had lunched with Miss Winthrow, the 
white-haired character. woman. After 
the matinée, which Enid saw from the 
front box for a change, she and Gib- 
son motored out to a little inn on the 
Hudson for tea. The excitement of 
the play was still upon her. The man 
at her side, handsome and distinguished 
under his gray soft hat, was still to 
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her the hero of the play, tortured in 
the first act, fighting the world through 
the next two, and triumphant, victori- 
ous in the end. 

Spring was in the air as they drove, 
a vague, delicate hint of green buds 
and sweet-scented winds. “Isn’t it 
glorious?” she said, nestling into her 
silver chinchilla furs and breathing a 
deep, long breath of crystal air. 

“Ah,” he said, bending over her with 
his eyes flashing, “I wish I could take 
you to Finland for the spring. That 
is the land of romance. It has a sort 
of magic greenness and myriad-tinted 
waters and wonder-islands. How you 
would love it.” 


At THE inn, a favorite resort of 
theirs, they met a young married 
couple who knew Mrs. Raymond. The 
two spoke coldly and left almost imme- 
diately, when she and Gibson came in, 
glowing and laughing from their ride. 
Enid Grey flushed a little. She had 
noticed the manner in several of her 
friends lately and felt deeply, horribly 
misunderstood. She mentioned it to 
Warren over their toast and tea. “You 
see, they don’t know anything about 
it,’ she said eagerly. “Probably nobody 
quite understands how things are be- 
tween us, how our friendship has been 
the saving of me. They don’t under- 
stand me. I guess I’m not like most 
women, who can be happy with pretty 
clothes and parties and motor-cars.” 
She looked wistfully into the fire. 
Two big tears trembled on her unbe- 
lievably long black lashes. “The Irish 
in my blood craves excitement and 
change and thrills. Oh, and I want to 
be happy.” 

Both were rather silent over their 
tea. Gibson was infatuated. He felt 
suddenly that the game had gotten out 
of his hands. The sight of these tears 
had roused in him an emotion beyond 
his control. He clenched his hands 
beneath the table. Was he, the expert, 
to lose this wonderful beauty by a 
foolish move now ? 

When they rose to go, he held her 
furs. She looked back over her shoulder 
at him. Her eyes were purple in the 
firelight, mesmeric, drawing him with 


a wistful pleading. They mastered him, 
and suddenly he took her in his arms 
because he could not help it. 

Enid Grey sobbed softly as his arms 
closed about her. It was probably the 
one moment in her life when she would 
have yielded to. him. Her whole being 
yearned for love and comfort. A flame 
wrapped her body as she swayed against 
him. The world faded swiftly into a 
great, vast beyond. She thought sud- 
denly, fantastically of the last act of 
“The Cave Man,” and the dark-eyed, 
sensuous woman in this man’s arms. 
Her hands met behind his shoulders. 
He kissed her so wildly that for a 
moment she could not breathe. Every 
drop of blood in her rushed to her 
lips. She answered his kisses with the 
first real passion her full, young 
womanhood had ever known. 

On the ride home in the open road- 
ster, both were silent. The woman’s 
breath still came in short, quick gasps. 
Her eyes were still blinded. She felt 
half paralyzed. 

When she had dressed for dinner, 
she went down to her husband’s den. 
She was that kind of a woman. She 
might sin, but she would neither lie nor 
cheat. 

She caught one glimpse of herself 
as she went down the stairs, in a long 
mirror. She was more beautiful than 
she had ever been in her life. Her eyes 
were purple. Her cheeks were living 
roses. She looked like a woman who 
had been kissed by life and who loves 
it and who awaits more kisses. 

She sat down across the table from 
her husband, who looked up absently 
from his papers, nodded to her and 
looked down again. Very quietly, but 
with a wildly beating heart, she began 
her story. 


"THAT night just as the second-act 
curtain fell, a glorious woman in 
clinging, sparkling black swept into 
Warren Gibson’s dressing-room. She 
did not wait for him to speak. She was 
shaking with rage. Her eyes blazed 
with a terrible, gripping, uncontrollable 
anger. Never in the twenty-seven years 
of her life had Enid Grey found an 
emotion beyond her mind’s control. 
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“He drove me out,” she cried, her 
white hands shaking as she threw back 
her purple cloak. “I told him every- 
thing—everything—about the mistake 
we made to-day, about our friendship, 
about my loneliness. He did not under- 
stand one thing. He .hardly let me 
speak. I offered to give you up—to give 
everything up—if they’d let me have 
my boy. And he said I wasn’t fit to see 
my son. He said I could never see him 
again, that he was glad he had never 
trusted me to care for him. He said 
I was the first woman to bring disgrace 
on the name of Raymond. He did not 
seem quite sane. He wanted to keep 
me always a doll. He drove me out— 
to you.” 

She drooped suddenly, like a rose 
wilted by the heat. She had gone death 
white as she said the last words. Her 
head, with its gorgeous, gleaming hair, 
lay against Gibson’s knee. 

He took her up in -his arms with a 
sudden joy. “I am glad,” he said. “Now 
you are mine. I will take you away. I 
will close my theater, and we will go 
away together.” 

Enid Grey shook her head. She was 
sobbing now, with the anguish and 
shattered pride. 

But during the last two acts, she sat 
in the wings and watched the play. 
Gibson, as the irresistible cave man, 
shone before her, brilliant and omnipo- 
tent. In the front box, just within the 
range of her vision, a lovely black- 
haired woman leaned forward, her lips 
parted, all forgotten except the man on 
the stage. A sense of passion rose 
in Enid. Again the applause beat in 
her ears. This man, at least, valued 
her. 

When the play was over, she waited 
for him. Her eyes met his frankly, “Oh, 
take me away,” she said, in a broken 
voice. “Take me away.” 


"THE hazy smoke of London streets, 

pungent and sweet, swept up to 
the big window where Enid Grey sat 
watching the swirl of traffic below her. 
She held the curtain back a little, the 
better to see the busy throngs sweep 


by. 
She looked older than 6n the night 
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six weeks before when she had left 
New York, and she knew it. Yet there 
was about her a certain new dignity 
of bearing and a real sadness about her 
eyes. Here and there a bitter line 
marked her cheeks’ smoothness. 

As she sat in the window of her 
London flat, her slender, perfect height 
accentuated by the severe white of her 
linen frock, her face had the look of 
a woman on whose lips stolen fruit 
had turned bitter. 

Suddenly she rose with passionate 
haste, and put on her hat and coat. 
Out in the streets, she went rushing 
aimlessly on, knowing not where she 
went, but her mind tracing and retrac- 
ing the violent infatuation that had 
faded in the strong light of a wrong 
committed in a bitter resentment and 
with a faint distaste. 

Away from the theater, the glamour 
of the footlights, the heady intoxica- 
tion of his acting, Enid Grey had sud- 
denly awakened to the bitter truth that 
she did not love Warren Gibson. Her 
pain was the more terrible because she 
had allowed herself to do what only a 
strong love could have _ excused, 
through fascination. 

As she turned into the Strand, her 
swiftly moving figure collided with a 
tiny lad carrying a basket of violets 
almost as big as himself. The scat- 
tered purple blooms made a frame for 
his startled face as he lay on the side- 
walk. 

Enid Grey knelt on the pavement, 
her white gown forgotten. With a deep, 
low cry she caught him and lifted him 
to his feet. 

He was a boy of four or five, thin, 
ragged and very dirty, but he had a 
soft, cherubic little face with great 
velvety brown eyes, and a shock of 
curly brown hair with a tint of gold. 
There were tears on his thin cheeks 
now, and Enid Grey, moved by a sud- 
den impulse, bent and kissed the streaks 
they had made in the grime. 

Her heart ached horribly at the 
clutch of his little fingers on hers. She 
held the little fellow against her for a 
moment and buried her lips in his 
hair. A great, heart-breaking pain 
swept through her. 














“Aw, don’t cry,” said the child. 
“Gimme harf a crown for the violets, 
and hit’s all right, loidy.” 

Then, as she continued to sob, he 
added magnanimously, “They woint 
no good, no ’ow.” 

“Oh, baby—baby boy,” said the 
woman on her knees in the dust. 

She kissed him again on the mouth, 
then got up and gave him a gold sover- 
eign from her purse. She laughed a 
little as he grabbed it and, treading on 
the fallen flowers, dashed down the 
street. 

Enid Grey stooped and picked up a 
bunch of the flowers. She walked 
slowly back to her flat. She felt as if 
a hand had been laid on her naked 
heart. There was a big lump in her 
throat, and she was afraid to speak. 


WARREN GIBSON was waiting 

for her. On the table by the win- 
dow was a great bowl of red roses. 
The man sat comfortably before the 
bright wood fire, smoking. 

Enid Grey went quietly into her 
bedroom. She pinned the violets, 
dusty with the tread of baby feet, to 
her white gown. There were violet 
shadows beneath her eyes matching the 
flowers. She lit a cigarette rather slowly 
and deliberately before she went back 
into the little gray drawing-room. 

Gibson watched her in silence. He 
was puzzled by the white face and the 
still, gray eyes. 

She sat down opposite him. “I’ve 
just had a letter from my lawyer,” 
she said, in a low, serious voice. ‘““My 


husband has started a_ suit for 
divorce.” 
Gibson’s handsome face lit with 


pleasure. “Then you'll be free,” he 
said. 

“Ves, I'll be free, if such women as 
I are ever free. But—Warren, I’m go- 
ing back to America.” 

“You mean—back to your 
band ?” 

“No.” Enid Grey smiled wearily. 
“No, I want to get a divorce. I sha’n’t 
go back to him. I don’t love him, I 
don’t love you. But I do love my boy. 
I’ve made a terrible mistake, my friend. 
But—I’m going back.” 


hus- 
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“You do love me,” the man said, 


desperately. He came close to the 
white, still figure. “I can’t let you go 
back.” 


Enid rose swiftly and faced him. 
Her face flamed. From her slender 
feet to her glistening hair, she vibrated 
life. Every inch of her throbbed with 
it. Her face flashed fire. Her slender, 
ringless hands moved in rapid, expres- 
sive gestures. 

“I’m going out,” she cried, her voice 
echoing in the little room. “I am. Listen 
to me. I made a great mistake. Every- 
one makes at least one big mistake in 
life, and that can be forgiven if they 
try to retrieve it. I’ve sold myself for 
a mess of pottage. I’ve killed my soul 
for the clang of cymbals. I hate my- 
self. I don’t understand myself. I don’t 
love you. I never loved you. Oh, yes, 
I thought I did, or my sin would be 
beyond redemption. But it was only the 
actor and the acting that I loved. It 
was the hero of the play, the star, the 
artist and the art, but never the man. 
Such things happen sometimes when 
a woman is eaten through and through 
with loneliness. In the glare of the 
footlights, I was blinded. In the new 
excitement of the theater, I was stifled. 
And in my wild anger—I did what I 
shall always repent. Like every other 
woman, my vanity was fed because I 
really had what so many other women 
seemed to want. But now, here in the 
cold gray light, I don’t love you— 


She faltered. Her hands went out, 
and she steadied herself against the 
mantel. With a shudder, she remem- 
bered another fire and its afterglow. “I 
am miserable. I am not the kind of a 
woman who can sin and be happy. 
When I think of my boy—perhaps you 
will not understand or believe me, but 
there is only one thing in the world I 
want now—a chance to work and re- 
deem myself. I wanted excitement 

*when I first knew you. I wanted life, 
thrills. Now I only want to work, and 
some day perhaps a little happiness.” 
She looked up at him. Her eyes were 
great, deep pools of unshed tears. She 
put her left hand, bare now of its wed- 

ding ring, on his shoulder. 
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“Let me go,” she said, her heart on 
her lips. “I am sorry—if you love me, 
I am sorry. Only I cannot stay with 
you. Please, please—” 

The room was very still. - 

“When do you want to go?” he 
asked. 

Enid Grey caught a glimpse of her- 
self in the mirror. The white, violet 
shadowed face, the trembling lips bitten 
to blood red, staring back at her, 
drove her into a moment of panic. 
“Oh,” she cried, “look at me. Can’t you 
see? Let me go before I break to 
pieces on the rocks—kefore I am no 
longer the woman I think of as myself.” 

“When do you want to go?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Oh!” It was a sharp exclamation 
of pain. “So soon. Well, I suppose 
you will go anyway. Have you thought 
of—what you will have to face?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, “I have. But— 
people have always liked me. I do not 
want to go back to society. I have a 
few friends. It will be hard—for a 
while, for a long time perhaps, but in 
the end I shall win out, because I will 
be quite honest.” 

“God knows I would keep you if 
I could. But—I suppose I must let 
you go.” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Enid Grey, 
her shaking hands plucking at the vio- 
lets on her breast. 

“But you will give me one more 
evening with you: You will come to- 
night, as we planned; to the London 
opening of ‘The Cave Man.’” 

The woman winced at the name, but 
she nodded her head. ““Yes—I'll go, to- 
night—just once more.” 


"THE theater was brilliantly lighted. 
A few carriages and motors, filled 
with gorgeously gowned women, had 
stopped before the canopied doorway. 
Above the building, in letters of flame, 
stood the announcement of “John W. 
Miller-Asbury in The Cave Man.” 

In the foyer there were several pic- 
tures of scenes from the play. Enid 
Grey, in a shimmering gown of rose, 
sat on a long divan and waited while 
Gibson went to see the London 
manager. 
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_ It was the first time she had been 
in a theater since the night in New 
York—the night which had marked the 
last New York performance of “The 
Cave Man.” Now, even-as she shivered 
a little at that memory, her head went 
up and her eye sparkled at the bustle 
and the hurry, the people and the 
lights. She felt a little thrill of pleasure 
at being once more in a theater. 

She smiled at herself a little. “I am 

like a fire horse,” she murmured. “I 
am rejuvenated at the sight and sounds 
of this playhouse.” 
_ She watched the crowds as they filed 
in—the women in lovely frocks and bad 
shoes, the men with that peculiar dis- 
tinction that only an Englishman has 
in evening clothes. They were “her 
kind of people,” at least the kind she 
had known at home. She thought of 
the many first nights she had graced 
and the box parties she had given to 
clean-cut young men and daintily clad 
girls, when she was Mrs. Henry Ray- 
mond of New York and Newport. 

Now she was an outcast, and if these 
people knew who she was, perhaps 
they would shun her. She did not 
know that more than one woman said 
to her escort, “Who is that deliciously 
pretty woman in rose color?” Or that 
more than one man looked back to 
get a glimpse of her fresh, natural 
beauty in the marked contrast to the 
whitened faces and the rouged lips. 

Just as her thoughts had begun to 
drift again to the velvety-eyed child 
who had brought her to a decision to 
leave Gibson and go back to New York, 
Warren came up to her. He was with- 
out any exception the handsomest 
man she had seen that night, but for 
the first time she was certain it was 
the good looks of a type she did not 
admire. She looked up at him and no- 
ticed that his face was white and his 
eyes blazing with excitement. 

“What is it, Warren?” she asked 


* eagerly. 


“T’ve just seen John Marion, the New 
York director, you know,” said the 
actor rapidly. “You know he’s putting 
on the piece for Armherst. Miller-As- 
bury is all dressed and ready to go on; 
the scenery is set—and Constance 





















Crandall has just had a terrible faint- 


ing spell—she has heart trouble any-— 


way—and can’t go on. The house is 
sold out—all the big bugs are here, 
and if they don’t put it over to-night, 
they.say they never will. There isn’t 
any understudy except an extra girl. 
God, it’s tough luck. Come on into 
Marion’s office.” 


HE rose and followed him, her heart 

beating hard. She felt very sorry 
for John Marion. She felt sorrier 
when she saw him. He was rather 
young, and very good looking, a strong 
American type with his tanned face 
browner than his hair, and his broad 
shoulders bent over a desk. He was 
running his strong-looking fingers 
through his short, crisp hair; his level 
gray eyes were looking into space. 

He smiled at her when Gibson said, 
“This is Miss Grey,” and his eyes paid 
tribute to her beauty. But his mind 
was plainly elsewhere. 

“Good Lord, Gibson,” he said, in a 
tense, heart-broken tone. “What am I 
going to do? Miss Crandall simply 
can’t go on. The understudy is a 
brainless little fool who would be worse 
than no one. You know how they are 
over here about American plays, even 
when the cast is English. If I fall down 
to-night, everyone will say, ‘Oh, that’s 
just the way with those Americans. 
You never can depend on them,’ and 
I’m done, It’s too ghastly.” 

Gibson nodded. “Damned hard luck, 
old man,” he said. “I don’t know what 
to say to help you. If it were Miller- 
Asbury who had a bum heart, I might 
be able to do something for you, but 
as it is—by the way, is the play changed 
much ?” 

“Not a line.” 

A young man with rumpled hair 
and a necktie under his ear, burst in. 
“It’s eight-ten,” he said, without pre- 
liminary. “The house is full up. Miss 
Crandall is worse, and they’ve taken 
her to the hospital. Miller-Asbury’s 
gone plumb crazy, and old man Welker 
has dropped down and died. What are 
you going to do?” 

Before Marion could speak, a soft 
Southern voice broke in. “All you need 
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is a leading woman,” it said, “—some 
one to play Myra Jessamine?” 

“That’s all,” said Marion with a wry 
smile; “but right now it looks as if it 
were going to be enough to ruin my 
play.” . 

“I can play Myra Jessamine,” said 
the voice. 

All three men turned and faced her. 
Marion’s eyes lit with a sudden hope 
as he looked at the lovely face, but he 
knew her history, and his face fell. 
Gibson whistled softly, then grinned. 

“There’s your answer, John,” he said, 
still grinning bitterly. 

“Can she really do it?” 

“Well,” said Gibson, “she knows it 
backwards; she surely can look it and 
dregs it; and I’ve seen her do some 
mighty good acting, though not on the 
stage. It’s my humble opinion that she’ll 
make your play for you.” 

Marion looked at her keenly for a 
moment. 

“Come on,” he said briefly. 

As they ran through the lobby and 
out into the street, he said breathlessly, 
“Can you wear her gowns?” 

“No,” said Enid Grey, almost calmly. 
“This rose thing I have on will do for 
the first act, and Warren can ’phone 
my maid what to bring me for the 
other three acts. I have everything, 
and I don’t live far from here.” 

In a large, well-aired dressing-room, 
she sank into a chair as Marion dashed 
out to find Welker, the manager of 
the theater. 

“Oh,” she gasped, looking at the 
boxes of make-up and realizing what 
she had done. “Oh, how awful!” 

But her Irish fighting blood came up. 
She had said she could play the part. 
She knew the lines, and if she couldn’t, 
it would be just because she was no 
good at all. She picked up a black 
stick and “viewed herself steadily in 
the mirror. Her mind was a chaos. 
Over and over she kept repeating the 
lines of Myra’s first cue and speech: 
“T think if I could find a woman who 
didn’t know too much—” Then her 


sweeping entrance and her soft, — 


“Please, may I come in?” 
Faintly she heard the bars of the 
orchestra outside. A bell tinkled. Some- 
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where a voice yelled, “Overture— 


overture.” 


HE woke with a thrill to her sur- 

roundings. How many times she had 
heard that bell and that shouted word, 
when she was only an outsider! How 
many times she had listened to the 
hum of the audience and orchestra 
when others were making up and get- 
ting ready! Now she was part of it all 
—they were waiting for her! 

Back of her, Gibson’s cool, cynical 
voice broke in on her. “Better let me 
help you, Enid,” he said. 

She held up her face to him, her 
eyes blazing, drawing, mesmeric. But 
somehow she did not think of him at 
all. She thought over her lines rapidly 
as he lined her eyes with black, melted 
more black with a candle and handled 
rouge, powder and brushes with a 
practiced hand. When she looked into 
the mirror, she gasped. The make-up, 
as he had put it on, brought out every 
fine point of her beauty. Her eyes 
looked so large that they seemed to her 
unnatural. Her lashes, dripping with 
black, seemed even longer than usual. 
Her cheeks flamed with deep rose 
shades, almost matching her gown, and 
her well cut little mouth was like a 
drop of blood. 

“Oh, how funny I look,” she cried 
breathlessly. 

“You'll look the most beautiful thing 
in the world from the front,” said Gib- 
son coolly. 

He took out a can of white that 
looked like shoe whitening, and cov- 
ered her soft, finely molded arms and 
her graceful throat and neck with it. 

“Now,” he said, “pin that braid back 
a little, and I'll leave you until it’s time 
for the entrance. 

“You don’t go on this act until it’s 
well started, so the audience will be 
warmed up a little. You’ve got nearly 
half an hour. Take it easy and go over 
the lines. Remember all the business 
that Miss Sherwin used to do. They’ve 
probably changed it a lot, but if you 
remember the sense of it, and act as 
you would in your own drawing-room, 
—thank your God now you've had one 
of your own,—you can’t go far wrong.” 
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Left alone, Enid Grey sat looking at 
herself in the mirror. She tried to be 
calm, but her blood was racing, and her 
heart was beating so that she was sure 
that they could hear it “out front.” She 
thrilled at the thought. “Out front” 
meant so much now. 

A moment of panic seized her as she 
realized that she had never really been 
on a stage, or seen the audience across 
the footlights. She stood up and looked 
at her gown in the full-length mirror. 
She was so glad that she had worn that 
wonderful rose dress, with its graceful 
Grecian lines and its hint of silver 
beneath the beds of living roses. 

She remembered that she had given 
Warren the list of frocks she wanted 
for the last three acts, and wondered 
if he had sent a taxi for Ellen. 

Then Marion came in. He looked at 
her long and earnestly. Then he drew 
a deep breath of admiration. “I don’t 
believe it will matter much how you 
act, if you look like that,” he said. 
Enid Grey gave him a wistful little 
smile. ‘Thank you, but I don’t believe 
anyone could get by with Myra Jessa- 
mine by just looking. She’s—” 

“Yes, it’s an acting part, all right. 
Take it easy, now, and don’t hurry 
yourself. They’ll all help you.” 

She went with him and stood in the 
wings. Her heart sank—the first act 
set looked so different. Then she recog- 
nized the familiar entrances and the 
big sofa and the window. She was 
standing in the same entrance where 
she used to sit and watch the New 
York performances. A tall man with a 
touch of gray in his thick hair was 
speaking Gibson’s lines. The English 
pronunciation of the words sounded 
funny to her. She realized that Marion 
was holding her hand in a grasp that 
hurt, and then—“If I could only find 
a woman who didn’t know every- 
thing—” 3 

She moved mechanically into the 
doorway and out onto the stage. 


ONCE in the glow of the footlights, 

her knees failed her. She swayed, 
but more from excitement and emotion 
than from fear. She remembered Gib- 
son’s words,—“Act as if you were in 














your own drawing-room,’—and sud- 
denly she swept half across the stage 


and said in her soft, Southern voice, 


“Please, may I come in?” 

The house gasped. She looked from 
the front like a living American beauty 
rose, topped with sheens of pure gold. 
Her eyes blazed, ard even across the 
footlights the old, sweet mesmerism 
was there. She was freshly, radiantly 
beautiful, and the great house paid her 
tribute with a moment’s silence before 
it turned to consult programs. Then a 
murmur of questioning and specula- 
tion began. 

The gray-haired man smiled at her, 
and Enid Grey, without a thought of 
the audience, gave a gurgling little 
laugh. She wasn’t afraid. She was 
happy. She was alive. The words of 
Myra Jessamine dropped easily from 
her lips. Once in a while she knew that 
she said and did unexpected things, 
but the men waited for her to do as 
she liked, and then, somehow, fitted in. 
They found that it was very easy to 
fit in with Miss Grey. 

In the wings, Marion, clinging to the 
wings for support, murmured suddenly, 
‘What an actress, oh, what an actress!” 
And Warren Gibson, in the last row 
of the theater, grinned and grinned to 
himself. 

The last act was like a dream, ex- 
cept when she was on the stage. She 
changed from gown to gown, knew 
there were people in the room, felt the 
firm, strong clasp of Marion’s hand; 
but every faculty was concentrated on 
the stage. When the first applause 
roared across to her in the third act, 
as she sat bound and tied in The Cave 
Man’s cabin, her white frock torn and 
soiled, her lovely hair rumpled, and de- 
fied the man, she felt as though she 
wanted to cry for joy. The hand-claps 
beat upon her as roses. 

She lost her head only once—when 
Miller-Asbury took her in his arms at 
the end of the play and bent to kiss 
her. She drew back, flung up her arm 
and blazed fury at him. The great Eng- 
lish actor smiled, took her wrist in his 
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hand and drew closer. Then she real- 
ized what she had done and yielded her- 
self to him. But the audience loved her 
for that little instinctive gesture. 

At last it was over. Enid Grey sat 
in her dressing-room—she called it 
that—the happiest woman in England. 
The group of excited admirers, actors, 
managers and critics around her did not 
give her the joy that came from the in- 
nermost whisper of her heart—‘“This is 
what you wanted to do. I have found 
my life work. Now I know what it was 
that called me.” 

John Marion and Warren Gibson 
drove her home. When they stopped at 
the door of her flat, Marion said 
quietly, “You'll take this part, Miss 
Grey ?” 

“No,” said Enid Grey softly. “T’ll 
play it if you want, until you can get 
some one else. But I want to go back 
to America. I have a son, you know, 
and I feel that I want to be on the 
same—continent with him. But,” she 
added, “do you think you could find me 
a part in New York?” 

“Of course,” said Marion. “I will 
give you a part—now.” 

She gave him her hand—and then 
held both out to Warren Gibson. 
“Good-night,” she said, “and thank you 
both for everything.” 

And she went into the dark hall 
alone, humming a happy, _ thrilling 
little song. ; 

The two men dismissed their car and 
walked down the foggy street to- 
gether. 

“God, what an actress that woman 
will make,” said Marion. 

“Yes,” said Gibson, and this time the 
grin twisted his mouth out of shape. 
“T’d like to know her five years from 
now, and see what she'll be doing.” 

“T’m going to see her five years from 
now,” said Marion. 

And as they spoke, Enid Grey was 
kneeling beside her bed, a tiny picture 
of a boy’s golden head held against 
her heart. She was not praying, but 
saying over and over, “I can act—I can 
act—I can act.” 
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The Value of Words 


A TALK WITH MARY SHAW, 
WHOM CHARLES FROHMAN CON- 
SIDERED TOO BRILLIANT TO STAR 


By Justus 


HEN the late Charles Froh- 
| WV | man gave Mary Shaw a letter 
of introduction to some Eng- 


lish friends, prior to one of her jaunts 
abroad, he referred to her as “one of 
the brainiest actresses on the American 
stage.” 

“Tf that is the way you feel about 
it,’ said Miss Shaw, with her well- 
known directness, “why don’t you star 
me?” 

“That’s just the trouble,” answered 
Mr. Frohman, “—you are too brainy.” 

“Managers always call me crazy,” 
Miss Shaw confided to me one day 
over her luncheon strawberries. “It 
may be that I have the courage of my 
convictions, or the conviction of my 
courage.” 

“Truth is not brilliant,” I observed 
mildly. 

“That is Arnold Daly’s objection to 
George Bernard Shaw,” commented 
Miss Shaw. “He asserts that that is 
the curse of G. B. S—that he is either 
not big enough or not clever enough 
not to be brilliant. It is said that when 
some one mentioned Shaw to Oscar 
Wilde, Wilde said, ‘Oh, Shaw! He 
hasn’t an enemy in the world, but none 
of his friends like him.’ 

“On the occasion of my first meet- 
ing with G. B. S., my friends coached 
me. ‘Don’t go in with an apology on 
your lips,’ they said. ‘Don’t say, “Oh, 
Mr. Shaw, I really shouldn’t have both- 
ered you,” for if you do, he will say, 
“I don’t see why; I must meet bores 
every day.”’ Well coached, I found G. 
B. S. quite a human sort of person.” 

She tucked away another strawberry. 

“Brilliancy is only the truths of life 


Dickinson 


at high speed. Many of us would be 
considered brilliant if we had the cour- 
age to speak our minds. I know a 
manicure girl who, if shifted to an- 
other environment, would be consid- 
ered brilliant. Where she is, they call 
her a bit ‘off.’ ” 


WE munched along through the 

courses, talked of the perversities 
of husbands. Mention of the play, 
“Polygamy,” in which Miss Shaw 
scored as Bathsheba, led us into Mor- 
monism—outside the precincts of fire- 
side magazine communion. And with. 
dessert, we reached the subject of 
Laughter. 
“Laughter,” said Mary Shaw, 
“means that you have been caught nap- 
ping. It comes from a nervous shock 
brought on by an emotional experience 
caused by some surprise. 

“You laugh at a funny story. If it 
is funny, it carries a surprise with it 
that shocks you into laughter. Will 
you laugh at it a second time—really 
laugh at it? You will not, if the sur- 
prise has been discovered to you. You 
know the answer. There are jokes that 
make you laugh heartily the second 
time you hear them—but you laugh 
either because they are exceptionally 
good, or else because you have half- 
forgotten the surprise so that it creeps 
up on you unawares, and shocks you 
into laughter again. 

“Of course—tears! We all know 
that tears are produced by an emotional 
shock. So, boiled down, getting either 
laughter or tears means shocking your 
audience emotionally. 

“Do you know why I believe high- 
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class brilliancy and cleverness do not 
et sufficient hearing in the theater? 
I'll tell you: We seldom get the form 
of words to express them emotionally ; 
they are expressed only intellectually. 
The average writer thinks more of clev- 
erness than of clarity. He will turn a 
phrase at the expense of form, situa- 
tion, logic or simplicity. He turns him- 
self loose on a play, and then, in his 
amaze at his own brilliancy, he hangs 
himself up in the sky and writes for the 
cther poor creatures who have hung 
themselves up around him. They don’t 
understand him any better than the 
butcher or baker down below does, or 
any better than he, in a sane moment, 
would understand himself. 

“But good Lord! it is worth their 
reputation to admit it.” 


HE waiter, with a loose smile meant 
to be palliative of the evil effects of 
the bill, brought the finger-bowls. 

“Sometimes,” continued Miss Shaw, 
“I think that playwrights should study 
elocution. If they knew how, they 
could help the players immeasurably. 
Only people on the stage realize how 
much in the making of a part lies the 
speaking value of a word. Playwrights 
should give us soft words for soft 
scenes, harsh words for harsh scenes, 
happy words for happy scenes, and on 
and on up and down the list. How 
many playwrights do that? 

“There is the word weary. Perhaps 
it is a_ bit highbrowish—but you can 
forgive it that when you compare it 
with tired. Go ahead and say, ‘I’m 
so weary.” I did. “Now say, ‘I’m 
so tired.’ Why, there’s no comparison 
at all. Weary brings in all the stress 
and feeling; it has the sound. Tired 
takes the feeling out; and it has little 
carrying quality. 

“Is there any word more colorful 
than glory, with the stress on the 
vowel? You can get a human mean- 
ing out of it, and sound that can be felt 
in a dumb way. Such words have the 
feel of the things they express, and the 
color, too. This word-principle is es- 
pecially valuable in emotional parts 
where .one is ever striving for either 
laughter or tears. 
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ND it isn’t so much- just what a 

speech is but when and how you 
say it. Usually I try each speech fifteen 
or sixteen ways before I decide upon 
one of them as best. An actress can 
turn her whole plot upside down by 
mishandling emphasis. We are forever 
changing our lines to make them hit the 
audiences the harder, for you never 
know where there is a laugh or a tear 
hidden away. 

“In ‘The Dicky-Bird,’ which we used 
as a curtain-raiser for ‘Polygamy,’ and 
which I later took into vaudeville, I, the 
former wife of the Dicky-bird whose 
present wife comes to rent my apart- 
ment, little knowing who I am, have a 
line to her: 

“Tt is not a question of being happy 
with a man; it is a question of being 
able to live with him.’ 

“When I said that speech rapidly, 
harshly, I got no laughter in the audi- 
ence. But when I give it in a liquid, 
velvet tone, the audience, which natu- 
rally is aware of the situation, always 
roars. It is the opposition of tone and 
sentiment. 

“In ‘Polygamy’ I had a long speech 
which ended with ‘I appeal to your 
paternal instinct.’ Not a titter from 
the audience. One night I changed it 
to ‘your fatherly instinct,’ and the 
laughter came. ‘Paternal’ was correct, 
but it was too stilted for comedy. 

“Now if there is anything the Ameri- 
can people like, it is ‘sass.’ True to 
life or not, they adore it. (We like 
any sort of a quiz or an argument.) 
In ‘Polygamy,’ the authors, Harvey J. 
O’Higgins and Harriet Ford, wanted 
to inject me into the second act during 
a scene where the Mormon Prophet and 
his apostles are discussing affairs of 
state and church. 

“Tt was an all-man scene, dry as 
dust and without anything but atmos- 
phere. When I entered the scene, 
we got at least two of my laughs 
quite accidentally. I entered as an 
agent of the W. C. T. U. trying to get 
a promise from the Prophet that he 
would force the legislature to pass a 
bill for State-wide prohibition, and 
further, that he would not let the 
Governor veto it, once it was passed. 
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“*T wish those busybodies would 
mind their own affairs,’ the Prophet 
said. 

“There was no laughter until I began 
acting up to that announcement. After 
that the audiences always laughed. 

“As a climax to my part of the scene, 
the Prophet said, ‘Make those women 
any promises you want to.’ 

“With this, I was supposed to exit. 
It was rather uneventful, so we put in 
an exit speech at my suggestion—‘lf 
they are promises that have to be 
broken,’ I said in my sassiest, tartest 
tones, ‘you had better get a man to 
deliver them.’ 

“And the women laughed—naturally. 
The men, eager to please, laughed too. 


“T ONCE went abroad on the same 

steamer with Emmeline B. Wells, 
‘the grand old lady of Utah.’ While 
not favoring polygamy herself, she so 
completely answered all of my argu- 
ments against it that I gave up—and I 
am not usually that kind of an ‘argu- 
fier.’ 

“T contended that no two or three 
women could possibly be happy when 
dividing up the affections of one man. 
She assured me that they could, and 
that it was really the man who could 
not be happy. That staggered me. 

“‘He loses the home-life intimacy 
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that is necessary to his happiness,’ she 
insisted, ‘the close partnership and un- 7 
derstanding, the object upon which to © 
pour his trials and sorrows and joys. | 
With more than one wife, he has not | 


the complete companionship of the per- 


son who should be an integral part of 7 


himself, the source of his ambitions and 
the impetus for his labors. 


man who loses most.’ 


“I don’t know but she is right. Every | 
man is a dicky-bird, simply adoring to 7 
be bossed—as long as he doesn’t know 7 
he’s being bossed. The funniest part | 
of life is that it is the clinging-vine that | 


does all the bossing, and the Amazon 


who gets all messed up by an insig- 7 
If a | 
man’s wife doesn’t boss him,—sweetly, 4 
prettily and cosily, you understand,— 7% 


nificant split-portion of a male. 


he’ll go running around until he finds 
some frilly, lispy piece of humanity 
that will keep him eating out of her 
hand. Whenever a husband gets time 
to think, he begins to believe he 
amounts to something. He becomes 
the injured party. And when a mar- 
ried man gets that injured expression, 
you can depend on me that he begins 
looking around for another woman to 
sympathize with him—and to boss 
him.” 
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SIXTEEN DRAMS 
CYRIL MAUDE, the eminent London actor-manager, tells an amusing story 


about a friend who is a physician. 


“The doctor was called to see an Irishman, and among his directions he told 
him to take an ounce of whisky three times a day. A couple of days later, he 
made another visit and found the patient, while considerably improved, unde- 


niably drunk. 


““How did this happen?’ asked the doctor of the Irishman’s wife, who hov- 


ered about in a solicitous manner. 


““«Shure, Dochter,’ she protested, ‘an’ 


that he had.’ 


*tis just what ye ordered, an’ no more, 


“*T said one ounce of whisky three times a day,’ said the doctor, ‘and that 
could not make him drunk. He has had much more than that.’ 
“‘Divil a dhrop more, Dochter dear,’ the woman declared, emphatically. 


You hear © 
of the crime of polygamy as being | 
against the woman, but it is really the = 


‘Shure an’ Oi didn’t quite know just how much an ounce might be, an’ so Oi 
wint to the drug-store an’ asked, an’ the lad told me that an ounce was sixteen 
drams, an’ me husban’ has had thim regular, an’ no more, on me worrud, 
Dochter.’ ” 
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~ How Much Of Your 
Dyspepsia Is Nervousness? 


That question could just as well be 
turned completely around; how much 
of your nervousness is dyspepsia? 

It’s a peculiar thing that either 
one can produce the other. Or, put 

it still an- 

other way 

—remove 

the causes 

of one and 

you will re- 

move the 

other—to- 

tally. The 

nervous 

person is 

' nearly al- 

ways a dyspeptic. The dyspeptic is, 
invariably, nervous. 


A Combined Tonic and 
Sedative is Required 








Because of the peculiarly “‘linked- 
up” character of such an affection a 
corrective of a dual nature is re- 
quired. It must be both a tonic and 
sedative. 
found in 
Pabst Ex- 
' tract, The 
“B e s t 33 
Tonic, 
which 
combines 
the nour- 
ishing and 
digestive 
properties 
of malt 
with the tonic and sedative values of 

lops In a concentrated liquid food— 
rich in nerve and blood building 


The ideal combination is 


properties and so easy of assimilation 
that the maximum benefit is impart- 
ed with no digestive effort whatever. 


A Conscientious Course Will 
Work Wonders 


Pabst Extract conta 

One bottle 

of it will 

not effect a 

cure — but 

taken con- J 

scientious- 3 il 

ly during ZA 

a limited : = 

period it 

will help =i 

each functio 

form its proper and normal duty. 
Each organ will be “toned” and 

*“‘tuned”—real life will go coursing 

and tingling through the veins—a 

veritable crimson tide of efficiency 

and effectiveness. And all this will 

be the result of stimulating the 

digestive fluids to renewed activity. 


Your Druggist Will Supply You 
With a Dozen 


Let us suggest that you order a trial doz- 
en bottles from your druggist. He will tell 
you how physicians endorse its use—but, in- 
sist upon Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic. 


Take a wine-glassful before 
each meal and at bed-time. / Ope Dazen 9 , 
Observe the appe-  “5> >gueali 
tite it produces— / ; 
the satisfying 
digestion it pro- 
motes—the revital- 
izing sleep it in- 
duces. =i 
Tf you will write us we will send you a free booklet 
that tells all about the uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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